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AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
COAL. Analysis by Dr. Fyrz, M.D. :— 
9746 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. 
26-candle gas. 
134 cwt. coke per ton of coal. 
N.B.—Ramsay’s Cannel most resembles the Mar- 
nis of Lothian’s Cannel, but superior as to coke. 
BAMSAY’S PATENT CONDENSED COKE, 
DO. GARESFIELD COKE, 


RAMSAY'S FIRE-CLAY ARTICLES. 
GAS-RETORTS, introduced 1828. 
FIRE-BRICK WORKS, established 1804. 
FIRE-CLAY SANITARY PIPES, CHIMNEY- 
TOPS, and all Goods made of Fire Clay. 
The Fire Clay is worked from Blaydon Main Col- 
liery. is of ex: mt quality, and no expense spared in 
eting ev 


article. 
* The FIRE. BRICKS (marked “‘ RAMSAY”) are tobe 
seen in all of the world, and the works are the 
extensive in the om. 
PYanufactories : DERWENTHAUGH, SWALWELL, and 
Quay. Offices: Broap CuarE, New- 
CASTLB-UPON-TYNE. Address, G. H. Ramsay. 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO., 
Patentees of the Standard Gasometers for the 
Government, and of the 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS. 


These Met@rs are warranted to measure correctly 
and not to vary, and have come into general use more 
rapidly than any Meters hitherto manufactured, 








} anp XXXI. 





Crass X—“ For ingenuity pplet. , and effi- 
eieney of apparatus used in measuring gas, and 
for excellence of material and workmanship.” a 

_ superiority of construction an 
workmanship.” Jud 
Particulars and lists of prices forwarded on applica- 
tion to Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, Pimlico, 

Lonvon, 8.W.; 15, Market Street, MANCHESTER ; 

or 127, Boulevard de Magenta, Paris. 


IMPROVED GASLIGHT. 

nee has proved enat, by carburetting 
its ilumin: power may be doubled or 
, and its consumpt greatly lessened. Wax 
oil lamps*in consequence are being rapidly 
,and gas is now used in many private houses 

where formerly it was not telerated. 
ang Ny to the ap) cin -—~ may be 
LOVER an -» OF CARLESS, BLAGDEN, 
jan Co., Hackney Wick, N.E. % 

































J O82? COWEN and CO, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great ExuIBITIon of 1851, for “Gas 
Rerorts and OTHER OBsEcTs in Fire-CLay,” and 
they have also been awarded in the INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION of 1862, the Prize Mepat for “Gas | 


Rerorts, Fire-Bricks, &c., for ExceLLence of 
Quatirty.” 

J.C.and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire-Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire-Clay are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GABESFIELD COALS. 
Coal Office, 
Quay 81pg, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 








J Ont RUSSELL AND CO, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHUBCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 


° 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
See Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 

ers. ; 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 

un Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocka, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 
N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE 


CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNBE. 


William COCHRAN CARR begs 


} most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and row 5 his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctualit: 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms. 

London Agents: JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 

63, OLp Broap Street, City, LonponN, 


HE “LOTHIAN” CANNEL COALS. 


These Cannels are extensively used in the Gas- 
Works of Edinburgh, where the illuminating power of 
the gas is the highest in Britain. 

The —_ per ton is 12,578 cubic feet ; illuminating 
power 33'8 standard candies; coke per ton 1046 lbs. 
Ports of Shipment, in the Firth of Forth. 


YRSHIRE CANNEL COALS. 


These Cannels are used in Glasgow, Greenock, 
Paisley, and other Gas-Works on the West Coast of 
Scotland. 

The yield per ton is 10,650 cubic feet ; illuminating 
power 24 standard candles; coke per ton 1216 Ibs. 

Ports of Shipment, in the Firth of Clyde. 

For prices and other information, apply to Mr. Joun 
Romans, C.E., 53, Frederick Street, EDINBURGH. 











LIMERICK CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
TO GAS ENGINEERS. 





rick Corporation Gas-Works, a practical GAS 
ENGINEER, who has a thorough knowledge and an 
extensive experience of the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas in all its departments. He will be a 
plans and specifications 
oe ~ 9 igre gan that may 
from time to r by — to 
pe mere the working of the concern in its 

epart 











JOHN BENT SON, 
WET AND DRY GAS-METER 
STREET-LAMP 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


ABLISHED 1830. 
All materials found for the alteration of Public Lamps for 
lighting with the Rod. Regulators with Lava Burners. { 





Applications, stating qualifications, accompanied by 
unexceptionable testi ials and ref . stating 
salary expected, to be sent in on or before Monday, the 
17th inst., addressed to Eugene O’Callagan, Eeq.,Chair- 
man of Gas Committee, 99, George Street, Limerick. 





Personal a tendance will not be required on that br \ 


but a future day will be then intimated to such 
dates as may be selected, when their attendance will be 
required. 
By order, 
Joux Macwiz, Manager & Secretary. 
Corporation Gas- Works Office, 
99, George Street, Limerick, June 6, 1867. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





MEDAL AWARDED, EXHIBITION, 1862, “FOR GOOD WORK.” 


THE IMPERIAL TUBE COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, BRASS & COPPER TUBES, 
GALVANIZED & GLASS ENAMELLED TUBES & FITTINGS, 


LAP-WELDED IRON & BRASS BOILER-TUBES, ETC., ETC. 


Bole Makers of *‘*‘HUGHES’S PATENT TAPS,” Strongly recommended for all High-pressure 
purposes.—-Price List and Testimonials forwarded on application, 


re 
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MANUFACTURERS: 





e—._____ 


THE UNVARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER. 


Pap) (SANDERS & DONOVAN’S PATENT.) 


‘Whquestionably the best Water Gas-Meter now in use.” 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, KINGSLAND ROAD, LO Be 
Branch Manufactories at DUBLIN and OLDHAM. a FS 


ANTED immediately, for theLime- |‘ 
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Now ready, 8vo, 15s., cloth, a new edition, a limited 
number only being printed, of 


Gs MANIPULATION, with a De- 
seri of the Various Instruments and Appa- 
ratus emp in the Analy: Coal 
by the late Henry Banister, enlarged 
8 Associate Inst. Civ. Engineers, 
page illustrations and numerous w 
Henry S8vee, 32, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Lonpon. 


justrated with 





NOTICE. 


HE CONSUMER'S GUIDE; or, Gas 

Accounts Moderated, and How to Have Your 

Premises Supplied with Gas. This publication will 

shortly be issued by authorized publishers, and is not 

inte PURPOSELY in opposition to Gas ComPANI&s. 
Registered at Stationers Hall. 





Just published, price 2s., by post 2s. ld., 
A COURSE OF LECTURES ON 


COAL GAS, 


Delivered in March, 1867, at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 
By Dz. FRANKLAND, F.B.S. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d., 
ON THE 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 


A Lecture Delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, 


By Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S, 





Price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 7d., 
DEFECTS IN THE APPARATUS GENERALLY 
USED FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON 
COAL GAS, 


And Description of a New Apparatus for its Estimation. 
By ALFRED G. ANDERSON, Esa., 


Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry in 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 





Price 1s. each, by post ls. 1d., 
Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament on the 


CAMBRIDGE GAS BILL, 
AND 
GREAT GRIMSBY & RICHMOND GAS BILLS. 





Price 2s., by post 2s. ld., 
SOUTHPORT, SHEFFIELD, PAIGNTON, 
LEEDS, & REDHILL WATER BILLS. 





Price 8d. each, or 6s. per doz., 
Proceedings at Audit of Accounts of 


SLOUGH LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Lonpoy: Wii B. Krxe, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 








Just published, price 5s. 
Ror of the proceedings before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
THE CITY (CORPORATION) GAS BILL, ETC.; ETC. 
Session 1866. 
London: JourNaL or Gas LIGHTING Office, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fieger Street, E.C. 





NOW READY, 
OL. XIV. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1865, price 21s., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., IIT., 
IV., V., VI., VIL, VIII., IX., X., XI., XII, and XIII. 
are still on sale. 


W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FizeT Street, E.C. 


RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 
Just Published, Feap. 8vo., pp.71, sewed, price 6d., 
DVANTAGES of GAS in PRIVATE 
HOUSES. 
A Hanpy Book ror Gas ConsuMERS: 
- TELLING THEM WHAT TO DO, 
AND WHAT NOT TO DO, 
By J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S, 
A new and revised edition, and the 195th thousand. 
Lonpon: 
Virtuz Brotuers anp Co., 26, Ivy LANE, PaTER- 
NOSTER Row, and all Booksellers. 1866, 


For distribution by gas companies, the price is 
£12 12s. per 1000 copies, and £1 10s. per 100. 





Crown 16mo, pp. 20, 


AS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
Its Uses, CONVENIENCES, AND Economy. 
A revised and enlarged edition, and the 52nd thousand. 

Price—1000 copies, £3 10s.; 500 copies, £1 17s. 6d, 
any smaller number at 8s. 6d. per 100. 

When 1000 copies are ordered, the official title, scale 
of prices, and other information relating to the busi- 
ness of the Company, will be printed on the covers 
4 without extra charge. 7 

All orders and ae for the last-mentioned 
edition to be addresse 
BRIGHTON. 





REDUCED PRICES OF 


BRYAN DONKEIN & COs 


IMPROVED GAS VALVES 

eS fo 

from 2 es to » ~ per inch 
Liat of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 36 inches, to be 
had on application. 
These Valves are all proved on both sides to 30 Ibs. on the square ing) 
hefore leaving the works, and are always kept in stock. 
Valves made with Outside Racks to order, Also, Screw Water-Valves 

with Gua-Metal Faces. 
BRYAN DONKIN @ CO. 
ENGINEERS, 


NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY, 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmmgham— Established 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLAss 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. ” 


ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 


Made from ‘‘Ru@ist@REep’’ DgesiGns), with Glass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
r DRaAWING-ROOMS and Batt-rooms. The more extensive use of Gas ip 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLeR to direct their particular atten. 
tion to the manufacture of this clase of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at hey moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a t variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
HBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED By Estimars 
On THE LowEsT TERMS. 


























HORSLEY’S 


PATENT 


GAS EXHAUSTER, 


(From 250 Feet to 200,000 Feet per Hour.) 


The only Exhauster not requiring a relieving-valye 
in the by-pass. For particulars and prices apply to 
the PaTEnTEE, 


22, Wharf Road, City Road, London, J, 
WALTER FORD, 


159, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METEBS, 
GOVERNORS, &c. &c. 


Sole Manufacturer of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATOBRS, for insuring 
any required consumption. These Regulators are in general and i ing use, and refi can be given to 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


JOSEPH BOULTON, 
80, KING’S CROSS ROAD, 


103, GREAT PERCY STREET, CLERKENWELL. 


Manufacturer of the Patent Dry and Improved Unvarying Water-Line Gas-Meters and Station-Meters, 
Governors, Experimental Meters, and Pressure Gauges, on the most improved principle. 


Old Meters thoroughly repaired, and altered to meet the requirements of the Act of Parliammt, 
ALL METERS WARRANTED. 


iNLET 




















to the AutHor, Black Rock, | 


PATENT ECONOMIZERS, 


ADAMAS-POINTED, 





Union Economizer, Bat’s-wing Economizer, 
1-10th real size of Flame. 1-10th real size of Flame. 
Ensure a large, well-shaped, steady flame. The aperture never wears out, thus attaining uniformity of 
consumption, great brilliancy of light, freedom from roaring, flickering, or waste of Gas, and no 
of sulphur. One gives more light than a triple-branch ordinary burner. 

At the Expense of not quite One Penny for full five hours, a most cheer- 
ful light is obtained, surpassing the illuminating power of Twelve best 
Sperm Wax Lights. 

The combustion is perfect; there is no escape of carbonic acid, carbon (or Soot), to diseolour the 
ceiling, or injure the furpiture. 

All sizes kept in stock, suitable“for cannel, mixed, and common gas, plug or taper screwed, to take 
the place of any old burner, 





TESTIMONIAL, 
Gas- Works, Portsea, Jt 9, 1867. 

Dear Sirs,—I cordially respond to your invitation to give my opinion of your “‘ Economizer.” Webave now 

not less than 8000 in use, all of No. 8 size, bat’s-wing and fish-tails; and in no single instance have they failed to 

give a brilliant light, well-f d, and Itered from day to day, with a mini ption of gas. Every 

f= engineer, who has had to struggle with the laints of. his s, knowing them to arise solel; = 

perfect combustion of the gas for light-giving purposes, should introduce these burners, and he will find w vill 

1 have found, universal satisfaction, in place of a great deal of discontent. On the other hand, the pe es rs 

find it to his advantage to consume his through this burner, as he will really get the value of a | 
paying for. 1 can affirm with perfect confideuce that this Company’s consumers who now use this burner 

not part with it if it cost six times as much.—I am, dear sirs, yours very truly, 


J. DoveLas, Superintendent and Secretary, 
Messrs. Lambert Brothers, Walsall. 

















Portsea Island Gaslight Company. 
LAMBERT BROTHERS, Tube Mills, Gas-Fitting Manufactory; 
WALSALL. 
Agents supplied with Show-Oards and Tables of Consumption. 
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ECONOMY IN GAS PURIFICATION. 


Me DOUGALL’S 


HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON. 


This Oxide is now well known, and has commended itself for efficiency and durability. It is free from any mixture of sawdust 
or other material, every particle being available for use, thus causing the Purifiers to work double the time before it requires! 
renewing. It readily takes up sulphur, revivifies rapidly, and lasts longer than any other Oxide in the market. Prices on 
application to— 

















ALEX. Mc DOUGALL, Manufacturing Chemist, 
LONDON—1l1, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, E.C.; MANCHESTER—Riga Street, Shudehill. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, 


DELPH & TINTAM ABBEY FIRE-CLAY & BRICK-WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLASS-HOUSE POTS, CRUCIBLES, GAS-RETORTS, & FIRE-BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY 
| (LIMITED), LONDON, 
(Successors to CROLL, RATT, and C0., LONDON, and WEST and GREGSON, OLDHAM.) 


MANUFACTURE 


STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS 


At their Oldham Establishment, which has long possessed the reputation of supplying this description of apparatus of the most | 
perfect construction and appropriate design. 


| 
CONSUMERS GAS-METERS IN CAST-IRON & TINNED SHEET-IRON CASES. | 


STREET GOVERNORS, PRESSURE and EXHAUST REGISTERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, 
AND EXPER'MENTAL GAS APPARATUS GENERALLY. 














For information, &e., apply to 
W. ARCHER, Manager, Meter Factory, OLDHAM ; 


GEORGE RAIT, Managing Director, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON. 





FULLERTON, SON, & CO., ABBEY MOUNT WORKS, EDINBURGH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED WET GAS-METER, TIN-PLATE DRY GAS-METER; 


ALSO THE 


PATENT CAST-IRON CASED DRY GAS- -METER,| 


Which is very durable, and, from its simplicity in construction, can be repaired by any meter repairer or fitter. The 
greatest care is taken i in’ selecting and preparing the leather for the diaphragms ; also in mixing the metals for the valves. 


| See “ Practical Mechanic's Journal,” Dec. 1, 1865 ; also, p. 711 “ Journat or Gas Licurine,” Sept. 18, 1866. 


‘ees 








a ce) CORPORATIONS, GAS wait Penne AND OTHERS. 


HENRY ALDER, 


GRANGE METER-WORKS, EDINBURGH, 
Begs to intimate that he has introduced the manufacture of DRY GAS-METERS in 


CAST-IRON CASES. | 


These Meters are protected by registration under the ‘ Copyright of Designs Act.” They are much more durable, ond at tle 
“the time more eusily repaired than those in Tin Cases. A? 


Price list and terms on application. 
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ANOTHER 
| MEDAL AWARDED BY THE JURY, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, 


To THOMAS GLOVER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON. 


Tuomas Grover has great pleasure in informing Gas Companies and his other Patrons, that the Jury of Class XXXI. of 
the International Exhibition of 1862 have awarded, for his Patent Dry Gas-Meter, a Prize Medal. The reason given for this 
Award, in the Juries Official Report, is, ‘‘ For excellence of manufacture, as regards Dry Meters.” See Official Report, p. 346. 
It is worthy of remark, that the only two other Firms who receive Awards both manufacture imitations of Thomas Glover's 
| Patent Dry Gas-Meter, and the reason given for these Awards is ‘‘ construction and sound workmanship.” Thomas Glover, 
therefore, claims that the construction of his Meter has obtained three Awards from the Jury of the International Exhibition of 
1862; at the same time, contrasting the Award granted for his Meter by the words, “‘ For excellence of manufacture, as regards 
Dry-Meters.” 
The Prize Meter was exhibited in Class XXXI., No. 6301, connected with a 1-foot holder, to demonstrate that a 50-light) 
Meter measures and indicates accurately the small quantity of One Foot. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO. 
(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 
PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &e. 
COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
“Establishes 1816. 

















| PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
of the Sale of Gas Act. 





’ 
“It is well known that n Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a int as to render them $ per cent. slow 
the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Pinchbeck has invented a2 
incenions and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure,in his Meter, raises the value instead of a The 
tact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practically and effectually r di incoa- 
rentence it is designed to meet.”—JovurnaL or Gas LicuTine. 


PATENT IMPROVED DRY METER, 


Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to mannfacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as in their 
Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well as a Wet 
Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 


STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


| Which ean be seen at all the London Gas-Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Bir 
tsingbam, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Norwich, &c., &e. 
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“@EST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 














MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, &c. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 11, 1867. 


fotes upon Passing Lyents. 


Tux report of the Royal Commission on railways is the result 
of the deliberations of men so eminent, so experienced, and so 
able, that it cannot be dismissed in a few newspaper paragraphs 
or glowing articles in praise of the system particularly favoured 
by any writer. It has been. pronounced a very tame and 
‘ommon-place production ; but such is English life—the liberty 
fo which we are so accustomed, that we scarcely value it. The 
peace and security which we enjoy are so much matters of 
course, that to the common world the result of centuries of 
and religious life seems tame and common-place. We 
wil first notice the few suggestions in the way of change 
which the commissioners make. They recommend that Par- 
t should cease to interfere with the financial arrange- 
ents of the companies, because “this detailed interference 
a with the capital of companies does not appear to have 
, cured to Parliament any practical control over the finances 
8 of railway companies in cases where they have not been able 
,” keep within the limits originally assigned by Parliament ; 
«, Nf to have protected the public from any abuses which 
might have crept in if the public had been left under the 


—_——. 
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447 by shares or debentures. The mere enaction that no debentures 
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Metropolis Gas Act Amendment Bill, 1867 . . . . . . . 450 | S¥sgest an amendment of the Joint-Stock Companies Act in 
siettlancnsit Wéhe:— ’ Ca he labs at Rare. the direction to which we have pointed. The next sugges- 
Meeting of the Imperial Continental Gas Company . . 467 | tion is “ that the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act should, 


lecture on the Water Supply of London, by Dr. Frankland . . . 469 
d Mt ; 


‘a Analysi itan V in May, 1867 . 475 . . - 
Dr. Frankland’s Analysis of the Metropolitan Waters - tay, ” 4 << the Joint. Steck Companies hee. 
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‘* operation of the Joint-Stock Companies Act.” Now that 
Parliament has adopted the policy of placing lawful enterprise, 
conducted by joint-stock capital, within reach. of all asso- 
ciations of persons more than six in number, and has conferred 
upon them the privilege of limited liability, it would appear to 
be a more judicious course that Parliament should relieve itself 


‘* incorporated.” 


the public would simply look to the documents filed in Ser- 
jeants Inn to learn the amount of capital raised or to be raised 


not registered should have any effect would throw a flood of 
light and confidence on railway finance. The commissioners 


‘* as respects the audit of accounts and the power of the share- 
‘« holders to inspect them, be assimilated to the provisions of 
This points to the publi- 
cation of accounts which persons of ordinary abilities can 
understand. Of late years the art of account keeping has been 
turned chiefly to the ends of mystification. A first-rate 
accountant can make any figure statement plain if he pleases; 
but he seldom does please, and so it requires another to make 
out the tables of ‘‘ the great mystery man.” The third sug- 
gestion is ‘‘ that railway companies should be compelled to 
‘* keep at the office of the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies 
“* a complete collection of all Acts in force applicable to their 
“ undertakings.””’ Thus the commissioners recommend that 
the attempted reform of railway legislation should be confined 
to giving the utmost certainty and publicity to their under- 
takings, and that the service of the public should be left to 
self-interest and private enterprise. 

The following are the recommendations for increasing the 
facilities .of railway travelling :—That railways should be 
compelled to exhibit at every station a true list of the whole 
of the fares and rates charged from that station, and to give 
full information as to special contracts, rebates, drawbacks, 
and other deductions ; that companies should be compelled to 
publish accurate lists of the distances between the stations on 
their lines ; that companies should be bound, under penalties, 
to give.at least a week’s notice of any alterations of time of 
their regular passenger trains. The one interference that, 
with the management of traffic, the commissioners suggest 
is, ‘‘that railway companies should be required to afford 
“* greater facilities for carrying the ordinary third-class traffic, 
“by running at least two trains, with third-class carriages 
“* attached, each way daily, and that, in such mixed trains, 
“* whenever return tickets are issued for second-class passen- 
“‘ gers, they should in like manner be issued for third-class 
‘** passengers.” Also, ‘‘ that workmen’s trains should be run 
‘in and out of every great town.” We should go further 
and adopt the recommendation of a French commission, and 
lay down a rule “that every passenger (in trains going a| 
‘“‘ day’s journey) should be able to sit comfortably, and have 
‘* his back to his seat, against which he could lean his head to 
‘‘ sleep ; that in summer passengers should be adequately pro- 
* tected against the rays of the sun; and that in winter some 
‘* cheap system of warming should be adopted, if possible.” 
These claims are reasonable, because the railway system has 
driven all those cheap conveyances off the road by which the 
labouring migratory poor got lifts along the road, and thus, 
partly riding and partly walking, and sometimes working at 
between farms or towns, made their means, however small, 
carry them long distances. Third-class trains travelling any 
distance should be provided with water-closets, or perhaps, 
better still, earth-closets for the use of women with children. 
The want of such conveniences leads to much suffering and 
disgusting indecency. 

With respect to the Post-Office, the foundation of the 
principal grievances of the brothers Rowland and Frederic Hill, 
it is sensibly suggested that a tariff might be fixed by a 
general Act, and that in cases where the Postmaster-General 
requires special services, the question of remuneration might 
be settled by arbitration. With respect to the conveyance of 
parcels, a branch of traffic which gives rise to much and just 
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complaint against railway companies, it is remarked ‘* that 
“ railway companies are not bound to carry parcels, nor is 
“there any tariff for parcels, fixing the charges for collection 
“and delivery, in Acts of Parliament. The public is, there- 
“ fore, at their mercy.” The commissioners “ consider that a 
“ separate tariff should be laid down and published to govern 
“the conveyance, as distinguished from the collection and 
“ delivery of parcels, so as to enable the rates of charges to 
“be kept down by the free action of individuals acting as 
“ carriers by railway.” They also “ consider that the time has 
“ arrived when railway companies should combine to devise some 
“ rapid and efficient system for the delivery of parcels.” “The 
** employment of a uniform system of adhesive labels for parcels, 
“* somewhat similar to that now in use on some of the northern 
** lines for the conveyance of newspapers, is one of the most 
“ obvious methods for facilitating payment and accounting.” 
| And they add, “‘ On companies effecting such an arrangement, 
| “* we recommend that qa general Act should be passed, limiting 





||“* their liability for each parcel to a certain amount, unless a 


|| “* greater value be declared and paid for, at a settled scale, at 





ee i 


_| other country possesses. 


| “* the time of transmission.” Those who remember the fierce 
‘battles fought on the gauge question, and the wonderful 


|| pertinacity and dexterity with which the engineer and secre- 


itary of the Great Western earned leave to ruin the share- 


‘holders, will read with interest the following concluding 


recommendation, in the 6th section of the commissioners 
report :—‘* We are of opinion that the continued existence of 
** the double gauge is a national evil. We think it worthy of 
** consideration whether it may not be desirable to require the 
** broad gauge to be put an end to, and, as the evil has arisen 
** to some extent from the proceedings of Parliament, whether a 
** Joan of public money should not be granted for that purpose.” 
And the commissioners go on to observe, for the benefit of 
the followers of the Chadwickian school, “‘ The injury that may 
** result from a Government laying down a dogmatic rule for 
“ regulating railway enterprise is forcibly illustrated by the fact 
** that, while two gauges were encouraged in England, a third, 
“ agreeing with neither, was made compulsory in Ireland.” 
By this arrangement the railways of Ireland have been de- 
prived of all the advantages they might have derived from the 
use of engines and rolling stock from English lines. The cost 
of the Irish railways has, by this enlarged gauge, been ren- 
dered compulsorily more expensive than of important English 
lines, although the traffic must be much less. 

The report contains incidentally a comparison of the condi- 
tion of the railway systems on the Continent and in the United 
Kingdom. They first notice that unrestricted competition 
and private enterprise have bestowed on this country an 
amount of travelling and conveying accommodation that no 
“The policy of the French Govern- 
“ment has materially protected the companies; it has not 
* allowed more railways to be made than it considered would 
“‘ adequately accommodate each.” Shareholders flourished, 
while merchants and manufacturers pined and travellers were 
cramped and delayed. Thus, in France, there is only one 
lineal mile of railway open to every 26 square miles of country, 
whilst in England there is cne to every six square miles. The 


‘|result is that every passenger and goods train in France is 


fuller than in England, and also that those who desire to travel 
or send goods must, on an average, pay a heavy rate for road 
carriage besides the railway fere. Whereas, in England, a 


goods on the railways except in very mountainous and unpro- 
ductive districts. As respects passenger fares, in many conti- 


than in this country. 


this consideration. 
variably, even on suburban lines, at a reduction of 25 per cent. 
In France and Belgium return tickets are rarely and excep- 
tionally issued. 
country, and start so regularly at certain seasons, that persons 
of limited means make their calculations accordingly. In 
many instances the fares, by excursion trains, do not average 
,a farthing a mile. 
trains must be taken into account where time is money. The 
nominal allowance of luggage is much more liberal here than 
on the Continent. Charging for luggage is quite the excep- 
tion, the allowance being double that of France. In Belgium 
ail luggage is paid for. The process of weighing in England is 











simple, quick, and informal; on the Continent it is often 


offensively formal, always slow. As a rule, in England railway 
officials are the servants of the traveller; on the Continent 
they are very often his insolent masters. In the carriage of 
all merchandise the superiority of the English system is very 
decided. The rates for the great bulk of merchandise are 
much lower than on French lines, and the station accommo. 
dation much more complete. But expedition is a great point 
in the carrier business, and there is no comparison between 





very limited amount of road carriage will bring passengers or | 


nental states the first and second class particularly are lower | 
But there are several circumstances to | 


be taken into consideration before giving too much weigh to | 
With us return tickets are issued almost in- | 


Excursions trains are more frequent in this | 


The greater frequency and pace of the | 


English and foreign lines on this point. There are no laws 
| for the delivery of goods.. The companies are bound to 
| deliver goods without unreasonable delay, and losses by delay 

are promptly recovered by actions in the county or other 
| courts. Goods are usually delivered the day following that on 

which they are despatched. In France, the company is allowed 
| three days, and extra time for distances above 100 miles. Ip 

comparison of rates, it must also be remembered that our 
| companies frequently and generally work under the maximum, 

and are open to a bargain. Foreign railways are not allowed 

any discretion in their charges. Indeed, a French commission 

in 1863 reported elaborately in favour of the English railway 
| goods system, and especially the rapid delivery and the power 
of making special bargains with customers. 

The commissioners investigated the cost of working rail. 
ways, and had the advantage of the evidence of such men as 
Sir Daniel Gooch. Their report is a complete answer to those 
extravagant theorists like Mr. Galt, who base their calcula. 
tions of profit on lines leased from Government or worked by! 








commissioners give the comparative expenses, under the fol- 
lowing heads, in 1842 and 1865 :—‘ Maintenance of way,” 
“ Locomotive charges,” ‘Repairs of carriages,” “Traffic 
“charges,” ‘ Rates and taxes,” ‘ Government duty,” 
“«Compensations,” ‘‘ Legal expenses,” and the difference! 
between the two periods is insignificant. Maintenance of way 
is about 1 per cent. more, locomotive charges 3 less, repairs 
of carriages and traffic charges about 5 more. They observe 
the mere locomotive and traffic charges amount, at the pre- 
sent time, to 64°95 per cent. of the whole, and the main- 
tenance of way to 18°31 per cent. additional, making a 
total of 83°26 per cent., and these heads of expenditure must 
always form the main item of charge under any system of 
working. The fallacious way in which statistics may be used 
by cooks of the Edwin Chadwick school may be illustrated! 
from the comparative expenses of maintenance of way on the 
Fleetwood and Preston Railway, where they cost under £60 
mile, and on the London and Blackwall Railway, where they 
amount to nearly £1000 a mile; but then, in the latter case, | 
the receipts amount to £21,000 a mile, and in the former to 
about £870 a mile. But in, say, a Society of Arts discussion, | 
an ignorant and sanguine, or a vehement and unscrupulous 
orator might be found quoting the cheap maintenance of some 
| foreign line. with no traffic against one of our lines where pas- 
sengers and goods trains thunder along without ceasing day 
and night. The cost of maintenance of way follows the 
amount of traffic. The cost of working a train on the Great 
| Northern of France is about 3d. a mile less than on the 
| South-Eastern, and a penny more than on our English Great 
| Northern. 

There is certainly one mode of economizing the working of 
railways, that is, by diminishing the number of passenger 
trains and the number of carriages, and consequently compel- 
| ling passengers to change at frequent junctions, so as to avol 
half-empty through carriages. In the same way with goods, 
| if the companies took as long a time on the road as in France 

and Germany they could fill their trucks more full. But 
| although a philosophical despot may dream of such regulations, 











| we know that in this country, where we are ruled much more 
by public opinion as expressed in newspapers than by Acts 
of Parliament, any such arrangements for the benefit of 
| shareholders in a railway monopoly would be impossible, 
they would not stand a month. Who that has tra 
from Ostend to Harburg does not remember the halts 
and descents in the middle of the night, every -_ 
and woman carrying his or her own baggage, without the 
slightest assistance, for love or money, from the few porters, 
who turn you out like sheep out of a truck. Mr. Stewart, late 
| secretary of the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
| stated before the commission that whilst 4482 passengers were) 
| booked on one day from Euston Square, the trains to accommo) 
date them contained 13,512 seats, the large excess arising from 





Government on impossible economies in management. The||' 





| the desire to send through carriages to so many branch lines. 
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In 15 up trains, to accommodate 179 persons, carriages contain- 
1274 seats were put on. Mr. Stewart also stated that the 
average weight of goods put upon a truck capable of containing 
§ tons does not exceed 1? ton. With this, and a mass of 
other thoroughly reliable evidence of the same character before 
them, it was not extraordinary that the commissioners came 
to the conclusion that the only way in which an increased 
| receipt in proportion to the cost of running the trains can be 
anticipated, is in carrying carriages full of passengers and 
trucks full of goods. ‘‘ But this means that the passenger trains 
« would be less frequent and more crowded, that passengers to 
« branch lines would have to change carriages more frequently, 
« and that goods would have to be detained until full truck loads 
« were made up, which would result in a slower delivery of goods.” 
We do not think the British public would consider such a 
shange railway reform. 

The commissioners, in the first part of their report, in con- 
sidering the schemes for the purchase of railways by the 
Government, and the leasing of them to private companies, 
dismiss the notion that the Government could make a profit 
out of the purchase of the railways, because the Government 
could not borrow the large sum required without depressing 
the value of public securities, and would therefore be com- 
pelled to exchange the income of railways for an equivalent in 
Consols. As to the economy in working to be obtained by 
lessees, that theoretical profit has been in a great degree dis- 
of by our previous quotations. The commissioners do 
not believe in the possibility of such a reduction of the work- 
expenses, or such an increase of the work out of the same 
t, as would enable an appreciable reduction of fares; on 
the contrary, they anticipate an increase rather than a decrease 
in the great heads of expenditure. They observe—and these 
words may fitly conclude our notice of this authoritative an- 
swer to volumes of ignorant assertions by Mr. Chadwick and 
his school—that ‘‘ whatever may have been the contradictions 
“of the course of (British) legislation which has thus been 
“ pursued, it cannot be doubted that it has led to a very rapid 
“development of the railway system, and, consequently, of 
“the national resources—probably far more rapid than could 
“have taken place under any other conditions—and has in- 
“ duced improvements in the construction and working of the 
“ railways which, without the spirit of emulation engendered 
we ~ hey must have taken years to attain. Thus, while in 
“France there is less than 1} mile of railways, in England 
“and Scotland there are 2} miles of railway to each five thou- 
“sand inhabitants. Under these conditions, the railway enter- 
“ prise of the country, at the end of 1865, had raised shares 
“and loans to the extent of nearly five hundred millions, and 
“ opened over thirteen thousand miles of railway. These had 
“ carried during the year (exclusive of 97,000 season ticket- 
“ holders) 252 millions of passengers, for the conveyance of 
“whom over sixteen millions had been received, and, during 
“the same’ year, nearly twenty millions for the conveyance of 
“live stock, minerals, and merchandise, the profit on the 
“working being about 4°1 per cent.” 











THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS AND 
MR. SCOTT RUSSELL. 


As our readers may possibly consider that our last article on 
this subject implied a promise that we would review the 
sequel of the book which the Institution of Civil Engineers 
decided on disseminating, not only from “India to the 
pole,” but throughout the extent of that empire on which we 
are told ad the sun never sets,” we shall endeavour to ‘satisfy 
yearnings. 
As foul air within closed doors produces physical nausea and 
he, so its moral parallel superinduces ennui and mental 
st; and such we confess to be our feelings after the 
perusal of a series of documents which, while they reflect little 
credit on any one concerned, are without question damnatory, 
at least of the discretion and appreciation of justice of the 
ie of those whose sayings and doings they recount. 
*#tter No. 1, Appendix A, is as follows :— 


« 


aie 24, Great George Street,’ Westminster, May 12, 1866. 
it William,— Will you oblige us by a copy of the statement regard- 
gb transactions with Mr. Scott Bune” " 
cumneil. i 18, In case we are so advised, to bring it under the notice of the 
¢ Institution of Civil Engineers.—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G. p. BIppER. 
J. HawkKsHAW. 











Sir William Armstrong, Kt. 
—_—_—_—_ 





This letter is the first in the correspondence that, at page 1, is 
** stated to have been forwarded by Messrs. Bidder and 
“* Hawkshaw to every member of the council, to facilitate the 
“* investigation delegated to the members of council by the 
** resolution of the general meeting of December 18, 1866.”|| 
“Our object is, in case we are so advised,” sounds very 
business-like, even lawyer-like, yet the gentlemen whose sig- 
natures appear above nowhere tell us on whose “ advice” 
they proceeded two days after to address to Mr. Russell the 
following letter :— 
24, Great George Street, Westminster, May 14, 1866. 

Dear Sir,—Herewith we enclose to you copy of a statement made by Sir 
William Armstrong, and of his cooeneetates note. ; , 

Apart from our connexion with the Institution of Civil Engineers as past 
presidents, and of which you are a vice-president, we should not concern 
ourselves in any way in this affair, but under the circumstances we deem it 


our duty to forward to you the enclosed statement, as it appears to us to 
require your consideration.—We are, &c., 


(Signed) G. P. Broper. 
John Scott Russell, Esq. 


Joun HawksHAw. 

Strict accuracy would in this letter, in the place of the 
words, “‘ a statement made by Sir William Armstrong,” have 
substituted (see letter No. 1) “the statement elicited by us 
“from Sir William Armstrong.” We should have thought 
that ‘‘past presidents,” dwelling serenely in a kind of 
mortal heaven, ought to be above the petty squabbles and 
sublunary jealousies that actuate ordinary civil engineers 
—that men advanced to their position, far from being the 
first to drag the Institution they have left below them 
into an illegal, disgraceful, and humiliating position, would 
have been, on the contrary, those to whom that Institu- 
tion might look up for counsel and guidance in cases of dif- 
ficulty—that they were the men who ought to stand, as it 
were, in the position of arbitrators, to mete out “‘ justice and 
* judgment ” to their contending or erring brethren of inferior 
degree. But these ill-advised ‘‘ past presidents ’’ deemed it to be 
their ‘‘ duty to forward to you the enclosed statement, as it 
“* appears fo us to require your consideration.” ‘‘ L’ Etat c'est 
“* moi” was the dictum of Louis XIV. The Institution of Civil 
Engireers—* that’s us” (in Devonshire dialect), is the excla- 
mation of these gentlemen. 

Letters No. 6 and 7, interchanged between Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Bidder, relate chiefly to an assertion and denial of words 
alleged to have been spoken. Each of our readers must for 
himself judge of the relative amount of credence to be assigned 
to the parties. 

Letter No. 8, marked “‘ private,” is as follows :— 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, May 25, 1866, 

My dear Sir,—I have received your note of yesterday’s date, accompanied 
by Mr. Scott Russell’s letter to Mr. Bidder of the 17th inst., and of Mr. 
Bidder’s reply. 

Mr. Raseell’s letter contains no denial of the only important fact of the 
case—vis., his having received and wrongfully retained the large sum of 
money referred to in my statement. 

If further evidence be required on my part, I shall be age be produce 
the correspondence that has passed on the subject, and which exhibits all the 


cireum-tances of the transaction.—Yours faithfully, 

C, Manby, Esq. (Signed) W. G. Anmstrone. 
This letter contains a charge which (to borrow a phrase from 
a bur!esque of Parliament) may be called the ‘‘ gravamen”’ of 
the business; but as the “ gravamen” does not here turn up 
for the first time, the letter itself might have passed unchal- 
lenged, were it not that it was written in reply to one from 
Mr. Charles Manby, who here (acting apparently as Mr. 
Bidder’s private secretary) for the first and last time appears 
upon this stage. On this day, May 25, 1866, we catch a 
momentary glimpse of Ais head above water, and then, to 
use an expression of Carlyle’s, ‘‘he dived below sound- 
“ings.” All naturalists, as well as the author of “The 
“* History of a Clay Farm,” know that “‘Talpa” works most 
efficiently where his presence is unsuspected and unseen. The 
note referred to of ‘‘ yesterday’s date” does not appear in 
the appendix. We feel sure all our readers will regret that 
Sir William Armstrong’s reply is given without the letter of| 
Mr. C. Manby that elicited it, and will lament with us that the 
note of so ablea manager has been (doubtless through inad- 
venture) withheld, thus, unfortunately, rendering the “ corre- 
“‘ spondence ”’ incomplete. : 

Appendix C contains an array of letters, legal and otherwise 
(we do not mean illegal), together with a mass of invoices of a 
nature to remind us— 


Of sallies and retires; of trenches, tents, 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets; 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin; 

Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers slain; 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 
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We shall now make some brief comments on the oral evidence 
(Appendices E to K) given before the ‘‘ Star Chamber in Great 
“ George Street,” which, although it contrived to keep its 
doors so effectually closed during its sittings as to exclude 
any ray of external light, yet succeeded in caging only two or 
three of its itinerant judges to attend the case throughout. 

The evidence of Sir William Armstrong is, as might be ex- 
pected, that of a sore and angry man; his replies occasionally 
assume the appearance rather of the “‘ dicta” of a judge than 
the responses of a witness. Having been formerly a ‘‘ member 
‘of council,” he could not easily divest himself of the feeling 
that he was as competent to handle the rules of evidence as 
either the “ presiding judge” or any of his puisne brethren, 
although over one of these, at least, he certainly failed to 
establish superiority. 

The evidence of Captain Noble is manly and straightforward. 
His replies betray occasional forgetfulness that he attended the 
council as a witness and not a judge; but that a man “ of like 
‘passions with other men,” suffering under the sense of 
pecuniary loss, should err to this extent is but a venial sin: 
our only surprise is that the ‘ presiding judge”’ did not inform 
him that the court alone had the right to express an opinion 
or decide on the relevancy of questions. 

One reply of Captain Noble’s, at page 203 (and the senti- 
ment it contains not there for the first time expressed), affords 
us unmixed satisfaction—viz., ‘I cannot consent to put myself 
‘in the place of an accuser.” Although smarting under pecu- 
niary loss and a sense of wrong inflicted, this ‘‘ officer and 
‘gentleman ” could not sever himself from his antecedents , 
he left the sacred “‘ duty” of “‘accuser”’ to one less squeamish, 
The tone of several of the judges is opposed to the de- 
fendant, still the weight of evidence is that Mr. Russell was 
a “principal” and not an ‘‘agent.”” One point of importance 
that is clear and that ought to be steadily kept in view is, 
that not being “up to time” in delivery was the first breach 
of a very loose and indefinite contract. 

This portion of the book, which reads like the account of a 
brawl, proves that Mr. Russell has not had—from the con- 
stitution of the tribunal could not have had—a fair trial. The 
book itself is a double-edged sword—it inflicts a wound on 
Mr. Russell, but it has cleft the council of “the Institution of 
“Civil Engineers” in twain. One portion of it retains sen- 
sation and vitality, the mass is a ‘“‘caput mortuum.” The 
gentlemen composing it are the judges of the best way to 
burnish their own honour. The connexion of some with it is, 
we perceive, styled “honorary.” Cynical persons ask if the 
addition of a monosyllabic prefix might not better describe 
the recent position. The public believes that some leading 
engineers have accumulated ample wealth much in the way 
in which “ Balaam the son of Beor” was willing to earn 
it—that, given “the seven bulls and seven rams” in the 
shape of a fee offered at the shrine of their ‘“ experience,” 
they are ready “to bless or to curse” from any “ Pisgah” 
on which their employers may choose to place them; and 
that, in proportion to these questionable wages, they assume 
airs of insolent superiority over their less wealthy brethren, 
the working bees of the profession. 

Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursel’ as others see us, 


It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 


When the Civil Engineers succeed in establishing that great 
building, the very thoughts of which last year almost acted 
upon them like an explosive mixture, they will perhaps, like 
another great profession located near Temple Bar, complete 
their arrangements by the erection of a “‘ Basilica,” or oratory, 
in which to offer up their “orisons.” The men to whose 
“* esthetic feelings” London owes so much of its disfigurement 
will naturally bestow much pains on internal decoration; and 
we would suggest that on their “‘ reredos”’ the “ Decalogue” 
as a whole be omitted, retaining only (in parliamentary lan- 
guage) some of the clauses, and adding to the eighth the 
words, ‘‘and be caught out.” ‘Dwellers in glass houses 
“ ought to be careful how they throw stones.” Is Mr. Russell 
to be the “ protomartyr” to the outraged purity of some 
engineers of unquestionable reputation ? 


Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it— 
That holy robe, oh, dinna tear it! 

















Circular to Gas Compantes, 


Tue select committee of the House of Commons on the Metro. 
polis Gas Bill have not yet concluded their labours. The case 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Corporation of 
London, who are practically the promoters of the Bill, was 
closed on the 28th ult., and on the same day witnesses were 
called on behalf of the gas companies, without any previous 
statement of their case by counsel. The examination of wit. 
nesses was continued for five other days, and on the 6th inst, 
the committee adjourned for the Whitsuntide holidays untij 
Monday next. We regret that the limited space at our dis. 
posal compels us to break off our report of the proceedings of 
the committee at the conclusion of the case for the petitionin 
promoters, who had proposed to fill up the blanks in the Bil] 
provisionally with the figures 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet for the 
price of the gas, and 18 candles for its illuminating power, 
The principal witnesses produced in support of the Bill, in 
addition to those noticed in our last, were Mr. Heron, the 
town-clerk of Manchester, and Mr. Cleminshaw, the former 
manager of the gas-works in that city, it being a great object 
with the promoters to show that gas may be supplied in London 
of the same quality and price as in that exceptionally highly 
favoured town. The peculiar circumstances which have placed 
Manchester in its present enviable position with regard to the 
supply of gas it is unnecessary now to repeat, but in the eyi- 
dence given by those witnesses it was attempted to be shown 
that in the production of gas London is nearly as well situated 
as that city. Mr. Heron stated that since 1844 upwards of 
£700,000 have been expended in town improvements out of 
gas profits, that the illuminating power of the gas during the 
last year was upwards of 21 candles, and that it was very free 
from impurity. The price was 3s. 2d. per 1000 feet within 
the city and 3s. 8d. beyond; that the profit for the year 
amounted to £52,553, of which £20,000 was paid over to the 
Corporation; and that the proportion of ordinary coal to 
cannel used in the manufacture of gas was 33 per cent.; the 
cost of cannel being 15s. per ton, and of the coal 10s., making 
an average price of 13s. 4d. per ton. In his cross-examination, 
however, he admitted that the price of cannel had risen, and 
that it is now 17s. per ton. The principle on which the Man- 
chester Corporation regulate the price of gas Mr. Heron stated 
to be, that they fix the rate of profit at the maximum standard 
allowed by Parliament to be divided by any gas company—viz., 
10 per cent.—4 per cent. of which is set aside to pay interest on 
borrowed money, and 6 per cent. is appropriated by the Corpora 
tion for improvements. If the profit exceed 10 per cent., then the 
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price of gas is reduced, the capital on which the 10 per cent. is 
calculated being about £600,000. Mr. Heron also stated that 
the gas-works were not rated until about two years ago. Mr. 
Cleminshaw boldly stated, at the commencement of his exa- 
mination, that gas of 18-candle illuminating power should, 
under proper arrangements, be supplied in London for 3s. 6d. 
per 1000 feet, and leave the companies a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on their present capitals. On comparing the cost of the 
production of gas in Manchester and London, he stated that 
the real cause of the high price of gas in London is the very 
large leakage in the mains and the cost of keeping those mains 
in repair, and that there is no reason why the cost for wages, 
purification, wear and tear, and leakage should not be the 
same in London as in Manchester ; and that if those corrections 
were made 12-candle gas might be supplied in London at 3s. 
per 1000 feet. Mr. Cleminshaw disputed the correctness 
the estimate of the engineers of the metropolitan gas compa 
nies as to the cost of the manufacture of 18-candle gas, 








asserted that it was wrong in regard to the cost of fuel for 
carbonization, in the quantity of cannel said to be required to 
produce 18-candle gas, and as to the price of cannel and coke. 
He estimated that Newcastle coal and Wigan cannel used ia 
equal proportions should produce 19}-candle gas, for, with @ 
mixture of 194 per cent. of common coal with Wigan cannel, 
he had produced 23-candle gas. He said that the illuminé 
ting power of the Manchester gas is from 22 to 23 candles. 
Mr. Cleminshaw, in his cross-examination, admitted that the 
statements of the engineers as to the cost of production 
12-candle gas were fair and reasonable, and that his estimate 
respecting 18-candle gas was founded on the accounts t 
London companies for 1864, and not on the experience 
1866, on which the estimate of the engineers was ° 
the course of the examination of this witness an attempt W% 
made by the opponents of the Bill to obtain from him #2 
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Hiwould necessarily be an increase of price, but the chairman 


jland of 21°6 candles, as stated by Mr. Heron, created a 


||gas. Their experiments extended over two days, and it appeared 


4) coal and cannel. annus 
\l\accounts of the Manchester Gas Committee no mention is 


| Visions of that Act, but that the vestries had altogether failed 
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acknowledgment of the fact that the supply of cannel coal is 
very limited, and that by its increased consumption there 


stopped the inquiry into the probable exhaustion of cannel 
and as to its price in future. The high illuminating power of 
92 or 23 candles assigned by Mr. Cleminshaw to the gas pro- 
duced from the stated mixture of common coal with cannel, 


suspicion that there must have been some error in the photo- 
metrical observations, and Dr. Odling and two other gentle- 
men were commissioned by the opponents of the Bill to test the 


from their report, which was subsequently given in evidence, 
that the minimum was 16°69 candles, the maximum 19°71, 
and the mean of twelve experiments 18°38 candles; a result 
which might reasonably be expected from such a mixture of 
It is a remarkable fact that in the annual 


made of common coal, the word ‘‘ cannel” alone being used 
to designate the material from which the gas was manufac- 
tured. The other witnesses called to support the Bill were 
Mr. Romans, Mr. Clift, Mr. Beal, and Mr. Bell. Mr. Romans, 
as agent for the sale of the Lothian cannel, merely stated 
that there is no scarcity, nor fear of scarcity, of Scotch 
cannel, and that its illuminating power, with a production of 
12,500 feet of gas per ton, is equal to 33°8 candles. Mr. 
Clift repeated the evidence he gave last year on the 
London Corporation Gas Bill, and asserted that a mixture 
of three-tenths of good Scotch cannel with seven-tenths 
of Newcastle coal would produce 18-candle gas, which 
might be supplied at the rate of 3s. per 1000 feet, 
with a profit of 6 per cent. In his cross-examination it 
came out that he 1s proprietor of the gas-works at Red- 
ditch, where 5s. per 1000 feet is charged for 13-candle 
gas. Asa gas engineer, he positively contradicted the esti- 
mate of Dr. Frankland, that it is possible to produce 10,000 
cubic feet of 15-candle gas from one ton of Newcastle coal. 
Mr. Beal, who made himself conspicuous in 1860 as a sup- 
porter of the Metropolis Gas Act, appeared before the com- 
mittee as the representative of the delegates from nineteen 
metropolitan parishes. He stated his belief that the gas 
companies had endeavoured honestly to carry out the pro 


to carry out any one of the duties which the Act imposed 
upon them, and therefore it was the gas consumers were 
anxious that the Government should arm some stronger 
municipal power with the requisite authority to deal with the 
gas companies, in order to obtain the full advantages which 
the Act conferred. Mr. Denison, who was counsel for the 
vestries in 1860, and was in full possession of all that occurred 
before the committee at that time, cross-examined Mr. Beal 
with great effect, and obliged him to admit that the Act which 
it is now alleged was passed entirely to benefit the gas com- 
panies, gave substantial advantages to the consumers, and 
that it was supported by the vestries in the House of Lords, 
after all the amendments in the committee of the Commons, 
which are said to have completely altered the character of it, 





examined, to prove that the reduction of the price of gas in 
that town to 3s. 6d. per 1000 feet had had the effect of re- 
ducing the dividend earned by the company from 10 per cent. 
to 3j. Mr. Alfred Wood, engineer of the Hastings Gas Com- 
pany, gave similar evidence as to the effect of the reduction of 
price in that town. He stated that up to April, 1865, the 
company had charged 5s. per 1000 feet, when it was reduced 
to 4s., and the effect had been to diminish the dividend from 
10 per cent. to 7. He estimated that 20-candle gas could not 
be made at Hastings for less than 4s. per 1000 feet, and that 
to ensure a dividend of 10 per cent. the price must be 5s. 6d. 
per 1000 feet. During the five following days witness after 
witness was called to support the case of the opponents of the}’ 
Bill, and to contradict on many important points the evidence 
given in support of it. The engineers of most of the metro- 
politan gas companies were examined, including Mr. Innes, of 
the Pheenix; Mr. F. J. Evans, of the Chartered; Mr. H. 
Brothers, of the Equitable; Mr. Finlay, of the Surrey Con- 
sumers; Mr. T. N. Kirkham, of the Imperial ; Mr. Harris, of 
the Great Central; and Mr. Pritchard, of the Western. They 
were unanimous in contradicting the statements of Mr. Cle- 
minshaw as to the practicability of producing 22-candle gas 
from a mixture of one-third of Newcastle coal and two-thirds 
of Wigan cannel, and defended the estimate that they had 
made of the cost of the production of 18-candle gas, pointing 
out some errors into which he had fallen in his calcula- 
tions. With regard to the reason assigned by Mr. Cleminshaw 
for the loss by unaccounted-for gas in London, which he attri- 
buted to the leakage from useless mains which had been 
allowed to remain in the ground after the districting arrange- 
ments, it was proved that all useless mains had been removed. 
The engineers were equally unanimous in the opinion that it 
would be impracticable on a working scale to obtain 10,000 
cubic feet per ton of 15-candle gas from Newcastle coal, as 
had been asserted by Dr. Frankland. Their evidence was 
supported by Mr. Bush, the accountant of the Chartered 
Company; by Mr. Harry Chubb, the secretary of the Imperial 
Company ; by Mr. Hersey, the inspector-in-chief of the same 
company; and by Mr. Barber, the solicitor to the Western 
Company, who also gave details of the financial positions of 
their respective companies, showing that the increase in the 
price of coals and labour, accompanied with a reduction of the 
charge for gas, had greatly diminished their profits. It was 
stated that the price of cannel had risen within the last year 
from 21s. 4d. to 26s. per ton, and that the residual products 
had not realized so much as formerly, thus contradicting the 
assertion that the price of coke rises with the price of coal, so| 
as to make the cost of the latter not an important item in the 
manufacture of gas. Among the witnesses examined from the 
country was Mr. Henderson, the secretary and manager of the 
Plymouth Gas Company, which is called, par excellence, the 
cheap company.~ He stated the circumstances which enabled 
that company to supply gas at 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, with a 
dividend of 10 per cent. He said he did not consider the Ply- 
mouth gas quite equal to that of London, that the company 
purchased their works for less than they cost, and that the 
money was paid by instalments entirely out of the profits when 





had been made. Mr. Denison also drew from Mr. Beal 
admissions on various points showing the advantages which 
‘the gas consumers had gained by the provisions of the Act. | 
On the following day Mr. Bell, the manager of the Rochdale | 
Gas-Works, which belong to the Corporation, stated that the 
cost in that town of manufacturing 21-candle gas did not 
exceed 28, 84d, at the consumer’s meter, the price of cannel 

being 15s. 10d. per ton. 
The case of the petitioner-promoters of the Bill was closed 
with the evidence of Mr. Bell; their counsel, Mr. O'Malley, 
stating that that was all they proposed to offer on the subject 
. ~iminating power and price, and that on the general ques- 
ton they relied on the printed evidence referred to the com- 
This rather sudden termination of the case took the 
°pponents of the Bill somewhat by. surprise, and called forth 
‘ome remarks from Mr. Denison on the absence of Dr. Letheby, 
= had been a principal witness on the London Corporation 
last session. The first witnesses he called on behalf of 
ane companies were Mr. Williamson, a mining engineer, 
d Mr. M‘Kelvey, a coal agent, to prove the advance in the 
ae of cannel and of Boghead, amounting in the case of 
35s, to cannel, to 7s. 6d. per ton, and in Boghead from 
: €0 50s. per ton, exclusive of carriage. Mr. Paddon, the 











at Bight and Hove Gas Company, was next 


the charge for gas was much higher. The price of coal was 
the same as in London, but the cost of labour was about 4d. 
per 1000 feet in favour of Plymouth. Mr. J. Reed, the 
engineer of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company; and 
Mr. Bartholomew, the manager of the Glasgow City and 
Suburban Company, proved the great increase in the cost 
of cannel coal, which the latter attributed in a great 
measure to the gas agitation in London. There were 
several other witnesses ready to be called to prove the 
increased cost of coal, but the counsel for the Bill admitted 
that fact, and the chairman refused to enter into the question 
of the probable exhaustion of the supply, and its effect on’ the 
future price of cannel. Dr. Odling, who tested the Man- 
chester gas on the 29th and 30th ult., assisted by Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Sugg, stated that the result of twelve experiments, 
consisting of ten observations each, made with Evans’s and 
Letheby’s photometers, showed that the mean illuminating 
power was equal to 18°38 candles, and not to 22 or 23, as stated 
by Mr. Cleminshaw. Mr. Sugg, in confirming the evidence of 
Dr. Odling, said that he considered the experiments to have 
been the best that it is possible to make. This exposure of 
the actual illuminating power of the much-vaunted Manchester 
gas will tend to dispel the illusion of the wonderful effects of 








Corporation gas management. 
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There was some expectation that the case of the gas com- 
panies would have been concluded ‘before the commencement 
of the Whitsuntide holidays, but the unfortunate severance of 
interests that has arisen, in consequence of the Western Com- 
pany having conducted their opposition to the Bill distinctly 
from the other gas companies, has occasioned delay, and pro- 
duced a want of unity of action which is apparent in the 
contradictory nature of some of the evidence adduced. The 
chairman stated, before the adjournment, that it seemed to be 
a waste of time to take things in detail which might be put 
before the committee in a minute in an undisputed form; and 
Mr. Hope Scott, the counsel for the gas companies, said they 
would endeavour to do that when the committee reassembled, 
and get everything material tabulated. The case of the | 
Western Company having been finished, it is expected that | 
the whole of the evidence will be completed in one or two 
more sittings. 
The Cheltenham Improvement Commissioners are still at 
variance with the gas company of that town respecting the 
terms for lighting the public lamps, and though the existing 
contract terminates in July next, the commissioners, at their 
meeting on Wednesday last, adjourned the final consideration 
|0f the subject for a fortnight. We have, on a former occa- 
sion, stated the particulars of the dispute, which exhibits a 
glaring instance of the injustice of the practice of supplying 
public lamps at a less charge than private consumers. The 
price of 14-candle gas to small consumers is 4s. per 1000 
feet, with a discount of 5 per cent., and the public lamps have 
been supplied at 3s. 5d. per 1000 feet with a similar discount; 
jbut the commissioners insisted on a reduction to 3s., and, 
having the power to manufacture gas for the supply of the 
public lamps, they threatened to construct gas-works of their 
own if their demands were not complied with. The gas 
inspector—who, from having been a repairer of meters, 
thought himself qualified to act as gas engineer—furnished 
the commissioners with an estimate of the cost of the 
construction of works and of manufacturing gas, the falla- 
cies of which we exposed at the time, and the commis- 
sioners thought it prudent to seek for other advice. They 
applied to Mr. Bower, of St. Neots, who adopted many of the 
gas inspector’s notions, it being his interest, as he fairly 
stated in his report, that the works should be constructed, 
but he nevertheless advised the commissioners to make an 
arrangement with the gas company. The terms he pro- 
posed were that the average illuminating power of the gas 
should be 134 candles; the price 3s. per 1000 feet, including 
the use of the lamp-columns and lanterns; that the quantity 
consumed be estimated by average meter indication; and that 
the lighting and extinguishing should be undertaken by the 
commissioners. The gas company, who had conceded the 
price of 3s. per 1000 feet, applied to Mr. Barlow for his 
advice. He recommended them not to include the use of the 
columns and lanterns in that price, as it would be equivalent to 
a further reduction of about 3$d. per 1000 feet, and to propose 
that the minimum illuminating power of the gas tested at the 
works should be 13 candles, or 12 candles tested at the com- 
pany’s office in the heart of the town. He advised them to 
concede the estimation of the quantity consumed by average 
meter indication, and also that the lighting and extinguishing 
should be undertaken by the commissioners, under certain 
conditions. Mr. Barlow concluded by alluding briefly to the 
estimate for the erection of gas-works, which he believed to 
be in several respects fallacious. The gas inspector made a 
subsequent report to the commissioners, dissenting, in many 
particulars, from that of Mr. Barlow, whose cursory allusion 
to his estimates was not very palatable. ‘The question was 
thus left for further consideration, and the inhabitants of 
Cheltenham are threatened with having their streets in dark- 
ness, owing to the unfair exactions of the Improvement 
Commissioners. 
The rejection by the shareholders of the Malta and Mediter- 
ranean Gas Company of the proposal to take up a concession 
for lighting the town of Bari, in Southern Italy—a place of 
somewhat unenviable notoriety as the head-quarters of brigand- 
age—will serve as a check on the incautious acceptance of 
concessions for lighting towns with gas without an indepen- 
dent and impartial inquiry into their value. It was elicited, in 
the case of Bari, that the engineer of the company was himself 
the concessionaire; and it was proposed to contract for the 
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court. 


<tietynecaee 
pany, several of the shareholders had been bitten by specula. 
‘tions offering similar, if not greater, advantages, and the 
warnings given by those sufferers may have saved the Malta 
and Mediterranean Gas Company from following the Conti. 
nental Gas and Water Company, the Colonial and General 
| Gas Company, and other companies into the Winding-up 








recent lecture at the 


Correspondence, 


ILLUMINATING POWER OF VIENNA GAS. 
Srr,—I am requested by Professor Redtenbacher to correct an 
error which was inadvertently made in giving me the illuminatip, 
power of the gas supplied to the city of Vienna, as stated in m 





oyal Institution. The average 


power of the Vienna gas is 12 standard candles for the 5-feet 
flame, instead of 9, as previously announced. 
E. FRANKLAND, 
Royal College of Chemistry, June 8, 1867. 
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May 14, 1867. 


engineer, for “‘An 
gas to another,” 
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erection of the works with a firm recommended by him, on an 
unchecked estimate of £37,957. Fortunately for the com- 








the empire of France, 


Jan. 
429.—Atrrep Vincent Newron, of 66, 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for “An improved 
A communication. 
485.—Wituiam West, of Tredenham House, St. Blaze 
Cornwall, civil engineer, and Joun Danxinoton, of Moc Powe 
Chambers, Moorgate Street, in the City of London, mining enginh, 
for ‘Improvements in apparatus for counterbalancing pump-""' 
changing the lines or angles of reciprocatory 
power and motion fro 
998.—Joun Avaustus Bouck, of Manchester, in the co. of 
manufacturing chemist, for ‘“ Improv ; 
creosote, gas, & and other such fluid bodies capable of being 
April 3, 1867, 
1102.—Joun Suorz, of 19 and 20, Cardigan Street, Bi 
co. of Warwick, brassfounder, for ‘Improvements m 
of valves and valve-cocks,’” April 13, 1867. 


wegtster of New Patents, 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1560.—HeEnry Bernovtii Bartow, of the city of Manchester, patent! 
agent, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for coupling pipes.” A com.| 
May 27, 1867. 
1561.—Hersert Frost, sen., and Hersert Frost, jun., both of the! 
city of Manchester, machinists, for *‘ Improvements in apparatus for| 
measuring fluids, which improvements are also applicable for obtaining) 
motive power and for pumping.” | 
1578,—Henry Cockey and Francis CuristorHEer Cockey, of the firm! 
of Edward Cockey and Sons, of the Iron- Works, Frome, in the co, of! 
Somerset, engineers, for “‘ Improvements in seal or dip pipes in con.|| 
nexion with gas and other retorts.” 
1628.—Anton Grorc Scuarrrer, of Gloucester Street, Newcastle-on-| 
Tyne, for “‘ Improvements in obtaining increased light in the combust 
tion of illuminating matters.”’ 
1653.—THomas Harvey Saunpers, of 27, Coombe Road, Sydenham, in| 
the co. of Kent, for “A new hygienic ott or gas stove.” June 5, 1867, | 





May 27, 1867. 


June 1, 1867. 


Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas and in + 


the same.’” May 2, 1867. 


1335.—Evcéene Bourpon, of 36, Rue de Malte, Paris, in the empire of| 
France, engineer, for ‘“‘ Improvements in valves for regulating the flow 
of liquids, gases, and other elastic fluids,” 
1371.—Joun Bownben, of Preston, in the co. of Lancaster, surveyor,|| 
for “An improved ‘ bib,’ ‘ stop,’ or water-claset tap or cock,” May 9,}| 


1407.—Witt1aM Rozert Laxgz, of 8, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, consulting engineer, for “An improved) 
mode of constructing metal cocks, faucets, and other similar articles,” 


May 11, 1867. 


1426.—Jostan Grorcs JenninGs, of Palace Road, Lambeth, in the co. 
of Surrey, sanitary engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in water-closets 
sinks, and in apparatus for supplying water thereto and conducting it 
therefrom, parts of which apparatus are applicable to other purposes.” 


1474.—James Turopore Bianp and Epwix Joun Brann, of 15, Broad- 
way, London Fields, Hackney, plumbers, and Tuomas Brevstor, of 
9, Ash Grove, Hackney, gentleman, for “An improved apparatus for 
more effectually regulating the supply of water or other fluids to cit 
terns or other receptacles, and for economizing the trouble and expens 
connected therewith.”’ 7 
1478.—Hxcror Aveusts Durrent, of 10, Rue de la Fidélité, Paris, i) 
and 4, South Street, Finsbury, London, civil! 
apparatus for transferring heat from one currentof 


May 18, 1867. 


A communication. May 18, 1867. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 


230.—Francois Constant CamBrELIN, [of Brussels, in the kingdom of 
Belgium, engineer, for “ Improvements in lighting railway poten 
with gas, and in the apparatus employed therein,” Jan. 29, 1867. 

255.—Bristow Hunt, of 1, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, in the ©. 
Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in gas-regulators.” A.colle 


Ch Lane, in the co. of) 
ancery ? " of 


30, 1867. 


Feb. 15, 1867. 


m one point to another.” 


May 7, 1867. 


motions, and transferry 
Feb. 22, 1867. 
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GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. | 
1272.—Pzrer Satmon, of 6, Great Smith Westminster, in the co. of 
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PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
3Y REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
$50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

1324,—F REDERIOK Wiutu1aM Brocksiersr, “ Improvements in means 
regulating the flow of gas to burners.’’ May 27, 1864. 

1$39.—J oHN Hveaaert, “ Improvements in steam-engines, applicable also 

to pumps and gas-exhausters,’’ May 30, 1864. 











Parliamentary intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, May 27. 

The CricKHOWELL Gas AND Water Bill was brought from the Com- 
mons, read a first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The CamBorNeE WarTeEr Bill was returned from the Commons, agreed to, 
with amendments. ; 

The DewspuryY, BATLEY, AND HECKMONDWIKE WATER, and the Hamp- 
sox Court Unirep Gas Bills, were returned from the Commons, with the 
amendments agreed to. 

The PuymoutH CorPporATION WareErR, &c.; WeYMouTH CoNsUMERS 
Gas; and the BiIneLey EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT Bills, were read a 
second time, and committed. 


TurspAy, May 28. 

The MircoaM AND WimsLepon Gas, and the West Kent Gas Bills, 
were returned from the Commons, agreed to, with amendments, which 
were considered, and agreed to. 

The Mop Gas AND WareEr, and the Heywoop Improvement Bills, 
were returned from the Commons, with the amendments agreed to. 

The SrockportT CORPORATION WaTER, and the SHEFFIELD WATER 
(AMENDMENT) Bills, were read a third time, with the amendments, and 

, and sent to the Commons. 

The CamBornge WATER Bill.—The Commons amendments were con- 

sidered, and agreed to. 


Taurspay, May 31. 

The following Bills received the Royal Assent :— 

The Parcnron Water; SoutH Suieips GaAs; STALYBRIDGR GAs; 
Hartteroot Gas AND WaTEeR; Woouron Gas; MANCHESTER COoRPO- 
ration WATER, &c.; AyR WATER; Prescor Gas; Eron Gas; WELLS 
SomerseT) Gas; Keicuizy Warer, &c.; ABERDEEN POLICE AND 

aTskR; DewsBuRY, BATLEY, AND HECKMONDWIKE WATER; Hampton 
Court Untrep Gas; SALForD BorouGH; Heywoop IMPROVEMENT; 
Motp Gas anp Water; MircuHam AND WimBLEDON GAs; West KENT 
Gas; and the CAMBORNE WATER Bills. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the further Standing 
Orders applicable to the CricKHOWELL Gas AND WaTER Bill have been 
complid with; and the certificates that no further Standing Orders are 
applicable to the KincaLDY AND Dysart Water Bill. 

he Wipyes Gas, WATER, AND IMPROVEMENT Bill was brought from 
the Commons, read a first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

The FarswortH PARK AND ImPROVEMENT Bill was returned from 
the Commons, with the amendments agreed to, with an amendment; the 
said amendment considered, and agreed to. 

The Rocuester, CHATHAM, AND Stroop Gas, and the CAMBRIDGE 
Gas Bills, were returned from the Commons, with the amendments 


to. 
The Bivetey ExTENsION AND IMPROVEMENT Bill was reported, with- 
out amendment. 
The BirnkeNHEAD IMPROVEMENT ComMISSIONERS Bill was read a third 
time, with the amendments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MonpaAy, June 3. 
The Wermourn Consumers Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 
The SHerrietp Water (New Works) Bill was read a third time, with 
the amendments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Huyton anp Rosy Gas Bill was returned from the Commons 
agreed to, with amendments ; the said amendments considered, and agreed to. 


TuESDAY, JUNE 4. 

The Exr1etp Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Ricumonp Gas Bill was returned from the Commons, agreed to, 
With amendments. The said amendments considered, and agreed to. 

SnEerrieLD WATER (AMENDMENT) Bill was returned from the Com- 

mons, with the amendments agreed to. 
ie Kirxcatpy AND Dysarr WareR, and the CRICKHOWELL GAs AND 

ATER Bills, were read a second time, and committed. 
Ph Bryeuey Exrension AND IMPROVEMENT Bill was read a third time, 





THurspay, June 6. 
The Wermoura Consumers Gas Bill was read a third time, with the 
amendments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 
W East Lonpon Water (THAmEs Suprty), and the East Loxpon 
ater (Various Powers) Bills, were brought from the Commons, read a 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. 
Dartrorp Gas, and the Great Griussy Gas Bills, were returned 
1 the Commons, agreed to, with amendments. The said amendments 
considered, and agreed to. 
he BIRKENHEAD IMPROVEMENT Commissioners Bill was returned from 
Commons, “r the encndncnts to. canis 
8 were deposited against the WoLveRHAMPTON New WATER 
Bill, from the Local Board for the district of Heath Town, and the Local 
Board for the district of Wednesfield. 





Fripay, June 7. 
uainted the House that the further Standing 
tpNgs Gas, WATER, AND IMPROVEMENT Bill 





Lord Chancellor 

applicable to th 

been complied with. 

Suerrietp WaTrer (New Works) Bill was returned from the Com- 

with the amendments agreed to. 

: ran rok? CORPORATION Water Bill was eo = meer 
ments agreed to, with amendment. e said amend- 

Considered, and agreed to. , 

Sovrnrorr Water Bill was read a third time, with the amend- 


i yii? 
: H 





af ot 


ly 


- 


further amendments made, passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Bay Warer, and the Persrsoroven Water Bills, were 
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| Board of Works, prayiug to be heard against the Bill, referred to the Select 
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read a third time, with the amendments, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 





The PrymourH Corporation Warer, &c., Bill, was reported, with ,} 


amendments. 
The DunpEe New Gas, and the Dunpgx Gas Bills, were read a third 
time, with the amendments; further amendments made, passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 
A petition was deposited against the Easr Lonpon Warer 


I (THAMES 
Suppty) Bill, from the Conservators of the River Thames. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, May 27. 
The Heywoop ImproveMENT, and the Motp Gas AND WarTeEr Bills,— 
The Lords amendments were agreed to. 
The Mircnam anp WimBLEpon Gas, and the West Keyr Gas Bills, 
were read a third time, and passed, with amendments. 


The LAMPETER, Luanpyssit, &c., Gas Bill.—Report, that the Standing 
Orders not previously inquired into have been complied with, laid upon |! 
7 i| 


the table. 
The Merropo.is Gas Bill.—The petition of the Westminster District 





Committee on the Bill. 

Tuxrspay, May 28. 

The Wipves Gas, WATER, AND ImprovEeMENT Bill was read a third 
time, and passed, 

The Great Grimsby Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 





WeEpDNEspDAY, May 29. 
The FaRNwoRTH PARK AND IMPROVEMENT Bill.—The Lords amendments 
were agreed to, with an amendment. 
The ABERTILLERY GAs AND WATER Bill was read a second time, and 
committed. —— 
Tuurspay, May 30. 
The CamBrIDGE Gas, and the RocuEestEer, CHATHAM, AND Stroop Gas 
Bills. —The Lords amendments were agreed to. 
The Huyton anv Ropy Gas Bill, as amended, was considered. 
The East Loypon Water (THAmeEs Suppty), and the East Lonpox 
Water (Various Powers) Bills, were reported. 


Fripay, May 31. 

_ Ricnhmonp Gas Bill, as amended, was considered, and amendments 
made, 

The Merropo.is Gas Bill.—Petition of vestry of St. Marylebone, pray 
ing to be heard by counsel against the Bill, referred to the Select Committee 
on the Bill. mo 

Monpay, JUNE 3. 

The Huyton anv Rosy Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed, with 
amendments. 

The East Lonpon Water (THAmeEs Suppity); East Lonpon WATER 
(Various Powers); and the Great GrisBy Gas Bills, as amended, were 
considered. 

The Lampeter, Luanpyssit, &c., Gas Bill, was read a second time, and 
committed. 

The ABERTILLERY Gas AND Warer Bill.—Report on petition for addi- 
tional provision, that the Standing Orders have been complied with, laid 
upon the table. 

The Gas Companies (MErRopoLis) accounts presented, relative thereto 
(by Act), to lie upon the table. 


TueEspAay, JUNE 4. 

The SHEFFIELD WATER (AMENDMENT) -Bill.—The Lords amendments 
were agreed to. 

The Ricnmonp Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed, with 
amendments. we : 
TuursDAY, JUNE 6. 

Merropouts Gas, &c., Bills.~-Mr. Cardwell reported from the Select 
Committee on the Bills, that the committee had adjourned to Monday, the 
17th inst., at twelve o’clock. 

The Dartrorp Gas, and the Great Grimssy Gas Bills, were read a 
third time, and passed, with amendments. 

The East Lonpon Water (THAmes Suppty), and the East Lonpon 
WarteER (Various Powers) Bills, were read a third time, and passed 


Fripay, June 

The SHerrreLD WaTER (NEw Works) 
were agreed to. 

The Srockport CorPporATION WaTER Bill.—The Lords amendments 
were agreed to, with an amendment. 

The Merropouis Gas Bill —Petitions against the Bill, from Crawshay 
Bailey and Rev. Thomas Evans, Rector of Goybre, referred to the Select 
Committee on the Bill. 


7. 
Bill.—The Lords amendments 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
Tuirp Day—Tuurspay, May 16. 

The CHArRMAN stated that he was desired to intimate that it would be 
convenient that the whole of the evidence which counsel proposed to lay 
before the committee, with reference to the river Lea system of supply, 
both in the metropolis and elsewhere, and as regarded its sources and means 
of supply, should be completed before anything was gone into with reference 
to a supply direct from the Thames, or from other sources. 

Mr. Charles Greaves recalled, and further cross-examined. 

Mr. Cripps: Can you tell me whether the constant supply or the constant 
system are terms well understood, or to be explained by you as a water 
engineer, and whether they mean a supply with the intervention of cisterns 
or without them? 

Witness: 1 cannot answer that question simply and indefinitely. A con- 
stant system means that the pressure shall be always in the pipes down to the 
house in which the water is to be consumed, but I do not think it has ever 
been settled whether it should mean with a cistern or without it. We read 
the Metropolis Water Act as implying that there should be a cistern in 
every case, I cannot answer the question definitely, it would require a further 
question for elucidation. 

Mr. Cripps: I will just call your attention to the report of the Commis- 
sioners for the Prevention of Pollution of Rivers. The last paragraph in 
their recommendations is—* That legislative measures be passed to render 
it compulsory upon each company to supply water upon the constant system 


throughont its district, and upon owners of houses to furnish their houses} 
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| with proper arrangements to receive such supply.” Should you understand 


i 
| 


| 


| 


that recommendation, or would it require something more to convey to 
your mind what that is intended to apply to? 

Witness: It requires to be further defined. 

Mr. Cripps: Would it not go to the end that all your mains should be 
charged at full pressure ? 

Witness : They are now; there is a charge at full pressure to all the pipes 
except the service-pipes, and at all times except when repairs are required, 
ae A= shutting down for particular works. 

r. Cripps: Suppose that in a honse the ball-cock was put down at any 
time in the day, would there always be a supply of water forthcoming? 
_ Witness : Not for houses on the intermittent supply; the services on the 
intermittent supply are only charged during the time of the supply. As- 


| suming the constant system, as spoken of in the report, to be adopted, then 


all the pipes, except the communigcation-pipes, would have to be charged at 
full pressure: that is precisely the difference. With the constant system, 


‘the point in the pipes to which the pressure would always be existing would 
be up to the ball-cock of the cistern. 


Mr. Cerrrs: That is not so under your system, except in those exceptional 


eases of houses which you mentioned yesterday ? 


Witness : In those 25,000 the pipes are fully charged up to the ball-cocks 


lof the cisterns, but excepting in those it is not so. 


Mr. Cripps: Again I refer to the report of the Registrar-General with re- 


‘gard to a matter that you spoke of yesterday—the water-pipes; it is in these 
| words—* Whoever will take the trouble to go among the people now suffer- 
jing in crowded dwellings will see the danger of the water-butt; poor women 
‘}iare washing the dirty linen of patients with water drawn from those vessels, 
|which are often found close to the water-closets. 
|additional safety to London if the tanks and butts were all abolished, and 
ithe pipes were filled on the system of constant supply. The time has come 
|for this reform,” That must mean also all the pipes being charged at 
jconstant pressure, communication-pipes, and all ? 


It would be a source of 


Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Cripps: Some evidence was given to the committee of the cost which 


;any alteration would occasion to landlords by changing the present system 
'te the constant system of supply; have you considered what the cost 


would be? 


Witness: Yes, 1 have considered the cost, but I should rather wish to 


|be excused from naming one which would fit all London, as the East Lon- 


don district is so different from other parts. Taking our own district, 
and assuming that in houses of the class we supply there was a tap and a 


\that. 
Should use the opportunity for enforcing a better condition of cisterns and 
| better apparatus all through; there is very little doubt that in the majority 
,of our districts the water-closets use two-thirds of the domestic supply of 
| water. 
were separated from it. 


jintermittent system. 


‘constant supply to that tap, I do not see how the cost could amount to 
more than £ 


ahouse. I doubt whether it would amount to so much as 
I do not think it would be wise to put it as low as £1, because we 


I dare say it might be done for £1 if the water-closet question 


Mr. Heapuam: I did not understand what you said with regard to the 
Did you say that there is both a communication- 


pipe and a service-pipe ? 


| Witness : On every system the whole set of pipes may be divided into 


three—the mains, the services, and the communication-pipes. The mains 
are always charged; the service-pipes will be always charged on the 


;constant system, but only intermittently charged for certain hours and 
{minutes in the day on the intermittent 
‘follow service-pipes, and be constantly c 
ithe constant system. 


nee communication-pipes will 
arged with the service-pipes on 


Mr. Hraptam: To how many houses does one service-pipe apply, and is 


there one communication-pipe for every house? 


Witness: There are 30, 40, 50, or 60, according to the circumstances 


;and size. 


Mr. Heaptam: What degree of labour is required in putting on water on 


'| |the intermittent system?—how many cocks have to be turned to cause the 
sappy to come into the different houses? ° 


ttness : Only one cock is required to be turned for, it may be, 30, 40, 


jand from that to 60 houses, for as many houses as the service-pipe applies 
|to. ‘The service-pipe runs parallel with the houses and parallel, probably, 
|to the main pipe, if there is one; but in a branch street without a main it 
| would be at right angles to the main in the next street. 


The Cuarrman: I think now we understand that the service-pipe and 


the district main mentioned in the Act of Parliament must be one and the 





same thing, but I think i 
intended. 


‘1 {same thing. 


Witness : 1 have interpreted the service-pipe and district main to be the 
am goinga little on one side of the interpretation 
I think by the Act it was intended to give a larger geography 
to a district main than I have given to it. 

Mr. Kexewicu: I do not think the words “service-pipe” are used in 
the Act. 

Witness : No; there are “ communication-pipes,” “ mains,’ and “ district 
mains.” 

Mr. Cripps: We assume that the district main and the service-pipe are 
mains for the same thing. He gives a new name to the pipe called the 
“ communication-pipe” that comes into the house. 

Re-examined by Mr. CLerK: The communication-pipe is a term used in 
the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1857. 

Mr. CLERK: That (handing the same to the witness) would represent, 
would it not, a section of what you would call practically a service-pipe? 

Witness : Yes; it is a 3-inch pipe, and has a connexion with the house. 
The main is larger than that, and one cock stands between them and the 
main, It is to the service-pipe that the communication-pipes are attached. 
We do not as a rule attach communications to either the large or the 
small mains. We sometimes speak of a house being on the main, and in 
that case some houses are supplied by meter with larger quantities of water 
directly from the main; but the expression “‘on the main” is on old- 
fashioned one, and before the expression “constant supply” became a 
common one, people used to talk about being on the main or getting on 
the main, and they thought it a fine thing to have an opportunity of pull- 
ing away as much water as they chose. When we give that modified con- 
stant supply which we do give in our district, it is at the connexion 
between the communication-pipe and service-pipe that we put in the con- 
trolling orifice. No limit is imposed by the company, when they use that 
system, as to the size of the cisterns or the receptacles inthe house. My 
desire is that every house should have a 49-gallon cistern. We try to lead 
them to that as much as possible, and if a man was asking to have water 
laid on to a house with no more than a 10-gallon receptacle in it, I should 
refuse to do it. 

Mr. CLenk: Would the average cost of £2 a house include a change of 


_ leaden pipe, a fresh communication-pipe, and other fittings? 
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Witness : It would merely apply to a change of some part—the commy. 
nication-pipe and an improvement of the ball-cocks and draw-cocks, [y 
many cases a new cistern and complete apparatus would be required 
while in other cases the existing apparatus would be sufficient. Withon{ 
such a change as this, and if the waste pipes were removed, there would be 
great flooding, inconvenience, and enormous waste; and I have no doubt 
it would be very prejudicial in the houses. That was : rm Out by one 
of the medical inspectors in the East of London, Dr. Liddell. 

Mr. CLerK: Supposing this change to take place of giving a constant 
pressure by means of taps in the houses, would it still be necessary to haye 
cisterns as well in the majority of those houses? 

Witness : I do at not all see how water supplied on the constant system 
can be worked without a cistern. In the larger part of the East of Londog 
water-closets are found to a great extent. I have not by me the per cent. 
age, but I think I returned to the River Commissioners that I had counted 
up 46,000 water-closets in 82,000 houses. 1 do not know of any case where 
a constant supply is given where there are not cisterns in connexion with 
the water-closets. I consider that a pipe might be made large enough to 
carry a sufficient flush into a closet, but such a condition of things as tg 
have a cock in a water-closet, being as it were a secret delivery of water, jt 
would not do; it would be running all night in every house without ap 
control. I think it would be the maddest kind of arrangement possible, 
think the system that I suggested to the committee yesterday is the best 
mode of securing that houses should be well fitted, that there should beg 
license granted to the owner, or a license required for him before any house 
was occupied; that would very effectually strike at the root of all the dif. 
culties that now exist, The companies at present are powerless to enforce 
proper fittings in the houses, and also to enforce the taking on a supply of 
water. If there is waste or misuse of the water, we have power to cut off 
the supply. 

Mr. CierK: You have no power of enforcing a sufficient sized receptacle 





being put up? 

Witness : There is some receptacle, but it is not sufficient, and it requires 
very arbitrary action to carry that out to the fullest extent. 

Mr. CLERK: You suggest that no house should be occupied until sucha 
license was granted, and that if there was not a sufficient receptacle pro. 
vided for the water there should be power given to withdraw the license? 

Witness: That sbould be one of the items of approval; but there are 
many other grounds on which many houses in London should be declared 
uninhabitable besides a deficiency in the supply of water. 

Mr. CLERK: My learned friend yesterday seemed to think that there would 
be the same liability on the part of the owner to have the fittings stolen 
when there was an intermittent service as when there was a constant ser- 
vice. With the intermittent service at the present time, are there any brass 
fittings at all in those houses? 

Witness: Yes; but in many cases there are not. The water is turned on 
for a certain time from the main to the service-pipe to fill the tub or butt, 
or whatever the receptacle may be, but still we demand the fixing of a ball. 
cock in any case. But there would be a much larger amount of fittings 
required in the system of constant service than are now necessary. Ifa 
neighbourhood, or a district, or a block of houses is so batly fitted and kept 
that they have no ball-cocks or cisterns, it would be maduess for us under 
present circumstances to attempt to give them any kind of continuous 
supply while they are in that condition. It is very important and advisable 
in all cases to have a cistern. 

Mr. CLerk: Then there was a point referred to yesterday which my 
learned friend on the part of the Board of Works did not seem to appreciate, 
as to what you propose to do with the reservoirs under your bill of the pre- 
sent session. I believe that the uncovered reservoirs are on a different side 
of the river Lea from the covered ones? 

Witness: Yes; the river Lea runs between them, the uncovered ones are 
on the eastern side of the river Lea, and the covered ones on the western 
side. It is the uncovered reservoirs that we propose to fill up, with the ex- 
ception of a smail receptacle for the surplus water. And on the west side 
we propose to fill up the whole of one of the covered reservoirs which is in 
gravel, retaining a part of the one which is in clay, in order to prevent all 
chance of breakage or soakage into any part of the reservoir. 

The CuairMAn: Can any one of the learned counsel give the committee 
an explanation of what is meant by “constant supply in other towns, 
and how it is conducted, for at the present time I am afraid we really do 
not know what we are asking about? Iam now referring to the sentence 
used by Dr. Farr, which you will find at page 3; he says—“ It would bes 
source of additional safety to London if the tanks and butts were all abolished, 
and the pipes were filled on a system of constant supply. The time has 
come for this reform.’ That suggests a system without tanks or butts, and 
no intervening storeage between the company's supply and the consumers 
use of the water. Can you give the committee any information as to what 
constant supply means, otherwise we may have to recall these witnesses 
in order to get that information, because these are practical gentlemen? 

Mr. Winxtnson: The Metropolitan Board of Works propose to call Mr. 
Bateman, the originator, I believe, of the constant supply system, who will 
explain fully to the committee the entire mode. 


“Mr. Heapiam (to the witness): How far does the property of the com- 
pany extend; do the mains belong to the compan 4 : 
Witness: The property of the company ends with the iron service 
pipe belong to the company, the communication-pipe is the property of the 
owner of the house, it is laid down at his expense, and kept in repair. 
Mr. Kekewrcn: Is the communication-pipe always made of of lead? 
Witness: No, iron is sometimes used, but it is not good; lead is the best; 
although liable to burst in time of frost, it is more durable than iron. We 
do ngt lose much water by the bursting of the pipes, the principal waste !§ 
in consequence of the deficient construction of the water-closet apparatus, 
and from the water being allowed to run down; two-thirds of what goes to 
the domestic supply is so consumed, only one-third of it is cons for 
cooking and drinking. 5: 
The Cuarmmman: Will you be good enough to state where your first point 
of contact is with the New River Company’s works or system of supply 
Witness: We have no exact contact in the way of receiving a sup y but 
in point of distribution, the line as between the salmon colour and e grey 
onjthe map behind me is the division line between us. sats? 
The Cuairman: Do the mains come together at any of those points 
Witness : Hardly; the service-pipes do, not the mains. 

The Cuarrman: How far off are your mains from their reservoirs? the 
Witness: We have a different focus entirely. The focus of one of 
largest mains is at Old Ford; our second focus, which is not 80 New 
I thiok, 
nearest 





Lea Bridge. The focus of the New River supply is either from 
River head or the two reservoirs above at Stoke Newington; that is, 
a mile and a half from our reservoirs at Lea Bridge—that is the 


point. 
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———”—<“‘i‘CS?S~ . 
The CuairMan: Are not your reservoirs at Tottenham? 
Witness : No, they are at Walthamstow, but they have no apparatus of 





eonnly. 
The CuatrMAN: Is there any objection to your receiving all that you 
vire from the New River? 





‘itness: There is no mechanical or physical objection. If the quantity 
of water which the East London Company now receive and distribute had 
to be taken out of the river, where it could be conveyed down the New 
River, there would be the whole question raised about the Government 

wder works and mills, and all the mill property between the present 








source of the New River and the present East London Company’s Works. 


CHairMAN: You take the water from the river Lea do you not? 

The - 

itness: Yes, at a place many miles below the point where the New 
Company takes it. 

. econ: Between those two points it appears, from the report of 

the River Commissioners, that there is a great deal of deleterious matter put 

into the river Lea? 

int itness : The pas of eyecare below the source of the New 

River is not very a from the proportion of population per mile above 
urce of the New River. 

ts CuatrMAN: Therefore you would still have the additional incre- 

ments of all the population intermediate? 

Witness : The additional water and the additional population. 

The CuarrMAN: What is the additional water that comes into the Lea 

below the place i " New yar Aone f = its water? . 

iiness: So much as there is at that point. The two tributaries enter 

Fyrom Lea below the point where the New River Company take their 

supply. The river has large springsin it, and it receives a large increase 

of oll in going down the valley. The two tributaries to which I now 

refer are the Ash and the Stort, on the eastern side, both of which fall into 

the general system, below the point where the New River take their 
. The volume of water that is delivered by those two tributaries is 

Sar Ema I er ° you — aoe offhand, but they are 
jently well known. I will obtain them for you. ‘ 

Mr. Heyry Bariute: Is the Stort water a very impure water ? 

Witness: It is not a first-rate water; it is rather more impure than the 
water of the Lea at the point where it joins. The Ash water is very pure; 
it falls in about a mile and a half or two miles below the place where the 
New River Company take their water. The intermediate town of Ware 
discharges a considerable amount of pollution into the river Lea. The 
whole of the drainage of Ware comes into the Lea. _ There is no system 
of purification whatever. I should think that the drainage from the town 
of Ware might very easily be intercepted and prevented from going into 
the Lea, an i that of the town of Stort more easily. That sewage might 
be readily distributed on the land and turned to beneficial purposes. 

The Cuairman: What objection is there, if the water of the New River 
is purer than yours, and the New River is capable of supplying a much 
larger quantity than is pao to your drawing the water from the New 
River into your reservoirs 

Witness: Because that would lead to casting aside the whole of our 
ae If the plan were to carry all the water down the course 
of the New River we should have, to a certain degree, a higher level. 

The CHAIRMAN: hen that rather facilitate the discharge of the 
water into your reservoirs 

Witness : It could flow from there to the existing reservoirs. 

The Cuarrman: What objection is there to having the water from the 
a if it be better than the water in the river Lea, where you draw 
it 
Bas Fn difficulty is in getting it into the New River, and then 

ging it along its source. 

The Cuatrman: If we had been told that a very much larger supply 
can be obtained from the river Lea below Hertford, and that the New River 
os Se oter een itine't 4 —s it does at present, what objection is 

0 eivi water 

Witness : I cannot admit that there is that capacity in the New River to 
take in or to carry on that quantity. But this is a question that is not 
new; for even as far back as 1852 the same matter was mooted and fully 
| d, and I do not know but what if there had been a large volume 
of water in the upper valleys of the Lea, it might not have resulted in 
something before; but the utter impossibility of collecting a large quantity 
of water in the upper parts of the Lea, and the impropriety of cutting off 
the whole of the lower valley of the Lea was so evident that we continued 
‘a8 we were, 

The mens pa the a River Company ready to give you the 
Water, and did you decline it 

Witness : 1 say they have not got it. I have lived on the banks of the 
tiver for some time, and I have studied it for many years, and I know that 

large works would be wanted to supplement the flow of the New River 

tothe reservoirs; indeed, I am sure that all the reservoirs you could make 
upon the Lea would not allow of the whole supply for the two companies 
jjcoming down by that course. We had the question of the storeage of water 
consideration from year to year, and we have been continually think- 
jing where the best places would be for the construction of reservoirs. I 
mean cer ome in places of security, where tne least damage to property 

Would be done, and the least interference take place, and all those matters. 
My conclusion upon the subject was that the place where we have begun 
to make a storeage reservoir is the best place now—that is,at Walthamstow; 
but there are sites above Walthamstow where reservoirs could be made. I 
do not think there is any one place where a vast reservoir could he made— 
that is, to carry out the whole operation on one site; and I think it would 
be best carried out b having a series of reservoirs. 

The Cuarmman: ipposing the objections to the Stort River were to 

om ve you considered the expediency of having a storeage of water 
Nar UP) 80 a8 to cut off, or to draw. your water above all the impurities 
rend in from the suburban population on the river? 

tiness: Quite so. As I have already stated, in 1853 we came to Par- 
mneent with a plan for taking the whole of the supply at Field Weir, and 

Was nothing but the determined opposition of the Government which 
cast that plan on one side, that is, at the junction of the sixth tributary. 

The CHarnwan: The New River Company can take water which would 
ty a for themselves, and they have done so at the place where their 

+E Nata the river Lea, have they not? 

Soon, Ido not think so, nor do I think the water is there; indeed, 
ve even got subordinate > ee in the lower part of the Lea to 

















ment, that upper supply at Tottenham, and the apparatus is used 
hem ew requires. They have taken water from the Lea at Totten- 
ermal do not know what the continual process is, or what the quantity 

is, but there it stands, and it is kept in order to do so when necessary, 
CT 





The Cuatrman: What has the Government to do with the construction 
of works at Field Weir? What is their objection ? 

Witness: Because there are the whole of the powder-mills at Waltham 
Abbey, which were worked by water, and are almost entirely worked by 
water now, as alsothe small ordnance factory at Enfield, which is very much 
dependent upon water power. I do not recollect now how many horse 
power the water power there represents, but I am aware that the power 
was cut up into a great number of wheels, so that the different operations 
in the making of gunpowder might be carried on detached from one another. 
The Government rely upon the manufacture of gunpowder at Waltham 
Abbey, as maintaining a high sample for powder, and as ruling the quulity 
with the traders and manufacturers. 

The Cuarrman: Are the committee to understand that the Government 
objected to your drawing water at any place above Enfield? 

Witness : The objection entertained is against our drawing water any- 
where above the powder-works. The head of them is at King’s Weir. 

The CuargMan: With reference to that clause which enables the local 
authorities to require that the supply of water provided shou!d be given at 
3d. per week, is that clause, in ypur opinion, applicable to the ordinary run 
of houses in London which are it: out in lodgings? z 

Witness : I think it applies to such houses as two roomed houses; gene- 
rally speaking, a 5 per cent. house, and 20 per cent off for discount. It 
would be 13s. a year water-rate; the rent would be about £15 a year, and 
would come within the operation of that clause. There are a good many 
houses in our district of that annual value. The houses that suffer most 
from a short water supply are the houses which stand in courts with no 
back yards, and where the poor people fetch their supplies from one pipe 
in the front, and where they have no means of storing the water. That 
clause does not give the local anthorities power to control the water supply 
in such houses, because they are let at a higher rent, there being a great 
demand for houses in such places. Every room is inhabited, and frequently 
by a family. To ensure a water supply in the houses that are let to 
numerous tenants at a higher rental than £15 per annum, it would be 
necessary to make some alteration in that clause to extend its operation; 
but I do not think that the machinery of the clause could be adupted, 
because we find now that houses which were formerly very respectably 
occupied are now so cut up into separate lodgings, and so stuffed with 
people, that they are no longer poor houses, But still the apparatus for 
supplying water is quite inefficient. Assuming that the clause was ex- 
tended to all houses, it would come, I think, to this—that the local autho- 
rities should have the charge of seeing that every house was properly sup- 
plied with water, and that would be putting all houses under the same 
régime as under the Lodging House Act of last year. 

Colonel Hoce: Have you ever put any pipes in subways? 

Witness: Not in any extensive way. We have a few passages which are 
called subways—underneath railways, for instance. If a pipe was once 
placed in a subway, of course the expense of pulling up the streets is 
avoided, and, therefore, it would be a saving to the company; the inter- 
ruption to the streets would also be diminished. 

Colonel Hoce: Do not yon think that extra power is required to oblige 
landlords of houses to furnish cisterns in the poorer districts? 

Witness : Yes; I think that they ought to be put under stronger com- 

ulsion than they are now. I think that the local authorities ought to 
Cove greater power to oblige landlords to put up cisterns. I think that 
they ought to have not only the power to do it, but that they ought to 
muke it their duty to do it. They possibly have the power now, but the 
duty is not compulsory, and therefore it is not performed. 


Mr. KeKxewrcu: Are slate cisterns used to a great extent? 

Witness: Yes; to a very great extent, and they are very good, but the 
majority of cisterns now-a-days are deal cisterns lined with zinc. 

Lord Freperic CavenpisH: I understood you to say that the popula- 
tion and the wre into the Lea below the source of the New River was 
about the same as the population above that source? 

Witness : There is rather a larger population per mile. There is no great 
difference in quantity of additional water coming into the river below that 
source and above. 

Lord FrEpERIc CAVENDISH: I see by the report of the River Commis- 
sioners, that whilst in the water of the Stort the organic contents were 
1°37 grains per gallon, in the water of the Ash the grains were 2°10. 
Those are the two chief tributaries? 

Witness : Yes; and I cannot account for so large a proportion as that in 
the water of the Ash, inasmuch as it is as rural a stream as any of the 
tributaries of the Lea. 

Lord Freperic CAvEnpisH: And the result is that the solid residue in 
the Lea at the point of diversion for your water-works is “97, or double that 
of the New River. Have you ever analyzed this water? 

Witness: Frequently. Those samples were, I believe, only taken once, 
and they say that the water was in flood at the time, and therefore I do 
not think the sample of the water at all a fit one upon the question of 
impurity. 

he CHAIRMAN: Will you explain to the committee how the construction 
of reservoirs which would merely receive the flood water of the river Lea 
above Enfield could interfere with the use of the river for the purposes of 
the Government? 

Witness : It would not interfere at all, if the waters to be retained in 
them were merely flood waters which the Government might very well 
spare, and there is legislation already provided by which they could be 
compelled to spare that water. 

The Cuartrman: If the object of those reservoirs is merely to impound 
the flood water of the river, the objection would not hold guod that you 
have stated on the part of the Government. 

Witness : Quite so; but impounding the flood water for the supply of 
London, would take us into works that I do not think we could meet in 
any way. 

The Omammanan: The object of these reservoirs is to carry off a greater | 
amount of water than the average flow, is it not, and uot to be simply to 
take into the reservoirs the ordinary flow of the river? 

Witness: If you can take into the reservoirs the water above the point of 
contamination, and if you can compensate all the millers who have had the 
nse of the water below, you would get an improved supply. 

The Cuarrnman: You would not, I suppose, construct a reservoir for the 
purpose of putting into it the ordinary flow of the river. The object of 
making a reservoir is to take out of the river the extra quantity of water 
that is in it at any time. Whenever the water rises to a certain poiut they 
take up the flush- board and let the water through, do they not, so that what 
you impound is all the waster that would go to waste? 

Witness : Yes; and which may now be considered to be detrimental, for 
as long as the river is in a state of flood the mills are stopped, if it is a 
heavy flood. It is the object of a reservoir to take off the flood water, on 
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the assumption that if there is a flood at one time of the year there will be 
dry weather at another, and so we get at the average supply throughout the 
year, and that is the object of a reservoir for impounding the water. 

The Cnatrman: To prevent your using for consumption in very d 
weather, water in which the proportion of flowing water is very much 
smaller than the foul water, and therefore the whole is very much worse. 

Witness: It isso, but you are dependent under that system upon the 
— of floods every year, which is, I think, hardly a safe view to 

e. 

The CHarrnMAN: Not necessarily, because oeepeing floods were to occur 
in one year, and your reservoirs were filled, that storeage would remain 
until the occasion came for using it. 

Witness: Then your store of water must be very greatly in excess of 
your consumption. 

The Cuairman: Is that necessary? Is not the stored water used to 
some extent in aid of a certain amount of supply—that is to say, have you 
not always your 30 millions of gallons, and the use of the storeage is to 
give you 3, or 4, or 5 million gallons a day in aid? 

Witness: Supposing you draw upon that storeage in aid in one season, 
and you have a drought in the following one, and you do not replenish 
your reservoir, where would you be in the next season? We had such 
a year as that in 1864, when reservoirs beyond a certain size would not 
have been capable of being filled; and we have had dry winters with 
scarcely any flood—that is to say, the frost and snow have melted away 
without any flood. Asa matter of ra rage | I should be sorry to put 
myself in dependence upou storeage waters as long as there were running 
waters near at hand. If they were in addition, then they would be a bene- 
ficial addition to the establishment and to the means of supply. If any 
effort is to be made to utilize the redundant waters of the Lea, I think it 
very immaterial whether the two companies join or whether they do it 
separately. 

Colonel Hoce: You have given it as your opinion that by means of 
storeage reservoirs you may secure in dry seasons 10 million gallons a day 
for 50 days? 
Witness: Yes, I have, and 500 million gallons in all. 
Mr. Kexewicu: Do you think it would be possible to obtain a greater 
supply of water from artesian wells; I see that one of the companies gets its 
water entirely from those wells? 
Witness; Yes; they are very fortunate in being situated in a district that 
is very prolific of water, and they get as much as they require by increasing 
the number of the wells—the Kent Water-Works Company. We have 
endeavoured to find water by boring into the chalk within our district, but 
the chalk appears to be of a different nature, and it is not so prolific of 
water as in the Kent district. If there were any signs of any abundance 
of water in our district we should immediately take more measures to get 
it. The upper tributaries of the Lea are entirely on the chalk. 
Mr. Asutey: In your cross-examination, in saying that you were ina 
company which was in the habit of taking water from Tottenham, are you 
aware that for the last two years they have not taken any water there at 
all, and that before that time it was quite occasionally that they did so? 
Witness : 1 do not know the precise dates; I do not know exactly the last 
date when they did so. 
Mr. Denison stated that he proposed now to call Mr. Simpson, as repre- 
senting the Thames companies. 
After sume discussion the committee assented to this course being taken. 
James Simpson, Esq., examined by Mr. Denison. 
I am a water engineer of great experience, as my father was before me. 
Ihave been engaged in one way or another with reference to most of the 
great water schemes which have been promoted in Parliament for many 
ears pst, and particularly I remember the various inquiries which have 

n made from time to time about the metropolis water supply. I was 
“a in the bill of 1851, and the inquiries of 1851 and 1852. 

r. Denison stated that he presumed that on these matters the state- 
ment of Mr. Hope Scott would be taken as sufficient. 
The CuHarrMaAN stated that all the official documents to which Mr. Hope 
Scott referred would be accepted, and requested that a list of those docu- 
ments, with an official reference, might be furnished to the committee. 
Mr. Denison (to witness): Were you examinéd before those committees? 
Witness: | was. In 1851, Sir James Graham’s committee approved of 
the New River, the Lea, and the Thames as proper sources of supply. 
Lambeth had moved to the upper part of the Thames in 1848. 600 million 
or 700 million gallons a day may be taken as the general flow of the 
Thames, but occasionally during floods it is very much more. This is at 
Hampton. That average would be a good deal higher than the 600 million 
or 700 million gallons. We have no very good account of the average flow 
of the Thames, but we may judge that it is very enormous; it probably at 
times may be from fifty to sixty times the ordinary flow. My observations 
have been made on the summer level of the water, and we have had floods 
11 feet 10 inches above the summer level, which flood a very large tract of 
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country, and which increase the volume of the river very much indeed. 
Again, in dry seasons we have had them very much lower—2 or 3 inches 
below the summer level—and at that time the quantity, exclusive of what 
the companies take, has been about 380 million gallons; that is the lowest, 
I believe, that has ever occurred on the Thames. In my opinion, there is 
quite sufficient water in the Thames for all the present purposes of the 
companies for 40 or 50 years; it is one of the largest streams in this country, 
and a stream which is very valuable, inasmuch as the volume of it is large, 
and is not likely to be affected by any but the heaviest showers, I am as- 
suming, when I say that I think there will be enough for 40 or 50 years to 
come, the rate of increase of population to be rather less than 2 
per cent. That works out to a doubling of the population in those 
forty years. This is almost an inconceivable assumption. It is almost 
impossible to assume an increase at the rate at which we have been 
going on, It would bring us, at the present state, to about 6 million. As 
to the quality of the Thames water, my opinion is that it is very fiue 
water—as good as you can get in this district. 16° of hardness is the 
highest. There are some seasons when the Thames is only 12° of hardness, 
and when it is boiled it comes down to about 4°. The majority of the 
water which is used for drinking is boiled. There is a prejudice in favour 
of very soft water on the part of some people, but I consider hard water is 
better for keeping, and in many cases I should say it is better for drinking; 
and I think that the great object in supplying a large town should be to 
get water which is generally good water for the purpose, and I confess that 

do not approve of the softest waters; they are very liable to act on leaden 
pipes, and a great deal of mischief like that may ensue. I was called in 
in the case of Claremont, where the French family were poisoned, and it 


‘| was said to be a very fine water; it was soft water, but it. was very inju- 


rious there, Again, I was called in at the dog kennel at Windsor, and there 








all the dogs were affected by it, and I believe that the keeper was affected; 


’ peculiarity in the experiments and the chemical analyses which were then 








but certainly the dogs were liable to paralysis of the feet. We 


made, that by passing the water through sand filters, even with smal] 
quantity of lime in it, the lead was all right again, and the water wag 
good and wholesome; and I may mention that it is a curious effect the 
every time they filtered that water it seemed to get a degree 

There are two ways in which water is made hard: one by having carbonatg, 














lime boils out, the sulphate of lime does not. The Thames water 

a very small quantity of sulphate of lime, and it is so far beneficial that 
that is the protection against lead pipes. Some years ago I had to do With 
the supply of gentlemen’s estates and mansions, and that led me to 20 int 
a very particular analysis of the water. Professor Brande was then in the 
habit of analyzing for me, and his report always was that if the wate 
contained even a trace of sulphate of lime, it was a sufficient ‘ 
against the effect of lead pipes. The majority of the stuff which 

the Thames water hard is carbonate of lime, which boils out, and is the 
white stuff in kettles. A large quantity of water comes from the pri 

in the chalk and from the oolite, both of which contain a quantity pg 
bonate of lime. Another thing which was stated as an advantage of sf 
water was, that it made very much better tea; but I think that really wa 
a fallacy of the Board of Health, because everybody knows that when You! 
boil water it begins to deposit at about 180°, and it gets down; and prac.| 
tically, although you may call it hard water, when it is in the teapot itis 
soft water, and very seldom have I seen that water ra ge tc less thay! 
5° of hardness, and very often only 3°, which is practically as soft water 4g) 
you can get. Another of the fallacies of the Board of Health was, that fs, 
were to be saved (I think they went so far as that) a million a year insogp| 
but I think those were mere assertions. There was no ground for it, 
doubt there is some economy in the use of soft water, but if you apply it) 
to the whole quantity used that isa mistake. We do not want soft wate 
for washing yards, and a variety of purposes of that kind, and the majority) 
of the washing is done with hot water, of course, so that that water has| 
become soft. ,* Paris they have decided that water which is moderatg 
hard is much better for the supply of the city than soft water; and in fa, 
they have gone to a district there which is a limestone district, for ths! 
very purpose of getting bard water. I believe that the water there is very) 
nearly like our Thames water, but not quite so hard. ; 

Mr. H. Barttre: Do you know what is the quality of the water in the! 
great artesian well of the plain of Grenelle? Is that a soft org har 
water? 

Witness: That is a soft water from the ingredients which it contains | 
All those waters contain a large portion of carbonate of soda; but there js) 
a popular delusion about those deep-spring waters being so pure. They! 
are really not so. Chemical analysis proves that they are anything but 
pure, and the softening properties which they contain are due prin pally} 
to the carbonate of soda; but they really are impure waters. They no 
doubt have mineral elements in them from percolating through different 
soils. Rain water is soft, but I believe that in many cases we have to dis. 
trust even rain water, especially as it comes off houses. It is not pure, It 
contains a good deal of nitre. When I was surveying officer at Leicester, 
examination proved that venal diseases were very common in consequence|| 
of it. I saw that they had means of turning taps, so that they let the first) 
washings go away; but still it was not pure water. The cause of the action| 
of soft water upon lead is a chemical action from expesing fresh surfaces, 
and is not controlled by any chemical means. They have a means of} 
manufacturing white-lead—which was stated to be the carbonate of lead, 
the white-lead of commerce, but it is not so; it is the acetate of lead they! 
make, and that is done by turning over fresh surfaces of lead exposed to| 
water, and washing off the surfaces from time to time. 

Mr. HEADLAM: Were there any mineral contents in the water recom-| 
mende] by the Board of Health from Bagshot Sands, or had it been purified) 
by passing through the sand merely? 

itness : Some of the springs contained in it; but generally speaking it) 
was due to the very deep filtration of the Bagshot Sands; but there, I) 
think, independently of the quality, the water would have probably failed. 
That water would have acted upon lead. There was very little mixture of) 
mineral matter in it; some of the springs were bad. Now the springs about) 
Farnborough are very pure; in fact, they are all of the green sand—it is a) 
beautiful water, The theory of arterial water was tried at Rugby, under! 
the direction of the Board of Health. It was a long while before they got) 
any water at all, and when they got it it was salt water, and now they g0| 
to the river, and draw from the river, as they do in other places. Theres) 
great difficulty in that district in obtaining water. In some cases in the 
Oxford clay you get sulphuric acid, and it is not at all an easy problem to 
solve. 
Mr. Denison: I think that I may now go to another point. Now, about, 
the works on the upper navigation. In 1865 we know that they werems 
very bad state, and that led to a bill. You were examined before the) 
committee, were you not? 

Witness: 1 was; and, therefore, as far as that went, helped to pass the 
Thames Navigation Act of 1866. I reported to the Government upon that) 
as far as I was connected with the supply of Windsor Castle. The Govert-| 
ment have a very fine water-wheel there, and I was under an ap} 0 
at one time that the whole would be swept away, the works were ia 
such a state. I gave evidence also before the commission which sat on the 
same subject. Each of the five companies which take from the 
offered in the committee to pay an annuity of £1000 a year, besides what 
they did before, towards the operation of that bill—viz., getting the Thames 
purified. That will carry the purification of the Thames up to Cri 
think. something like 150 miles by the course of the streain, _Assuiming that 
that Act is acted upon by the conservators, the Thaines will be very ooh 
siderably better than itis at present. It is coupled with this fact, that they 
prevent the sewage being thrown into the river. I know that many persoas 
have an idea, in consequence of the large population up there, that 
river is now fouled to a great extent, but that is not so. It is avery 
population comparatively, as you may see in travelling over the country, 
and the Thames water above Oxford is very pure indeed. It has-heen pie 
posed to drain Oxford and Reading, and some of the larger town which are 
not drained now, but that bill would stop it. 1 do not think it will 
the hardness of the water at all, but it will prevent the iucrease of o 
matter, which is a very important thing. 

Mr. H. Battie: Docs the bill apply to the Colne? 

Witness : Within three miles of the main stream. tbe 

Mr. Denison: With regard to the pollution of the water, these are toe)) 
clauses:—* From and after the passing of this Act, it shall not be lawt he 
any person to do any of the following things—viz.: (1), To opeu ‘here 
Thames any sewer, drain, pipe, or channel, with inteut,or in order peed 
to provide for the flow or passage of sewage, or of any other cee 
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of lime in it, and the other by having sulphate of lime—the carbonate C 
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‘sarious matter.—(2) To cause, or without lawful excuse (the proof 
f shall lie on the person accused) to suffer, any sewage or any matter 
foresaid to flow or pass into the Thames down or through any sewer, drain, 





ine, or channel, not at the passing of this Act used for that purpose.—(3) 
‘0 open into any river, stream, cut, dock, canel, or water-course commu- 
sting with the Thames, at any point within three miles of the Thames, 
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‘naasured ina direct line therefrom, any sewer, drain, pipe, or channel, with 
intent, or in order thereby to provide, for the flow or passage of sewage, or 
of any matter aforesaid, in such manner that the same will be carried, or be 
to be carried, by, through, or out of that river, stream, cut, dock, 
anal, or water-course, into the Thames.—(4) To cause, or without lawful 
excuse (the proof whereof shall lie on the person accused) to suffer any 

,or any matter aforesaid, to flow or pass into any such river, stream, 
dock, canal, or water-course, at any point within the distance aforesaid, 
down or through any sewer, drain, pipe, or channel, not at the passing of 
this Act used for that purpose, in such manner that the same will be carried, 
or be likely to carried, by, through, or out of that river, stream, cut, dock, 
canal, or water-course into the Thames.” Then there is a power of sum- 
mary conviction, and then comes the _discontinuance of the present 
sewage. Clause 64 is as follows:—“ Whenever any sewage, or any 
other offensive or injurious matter, is caused or suffered to flow or 
into the Thames; or is caused or suffered to flow or pass into 
\any river, stream, cut, dock, canal, or water-course communicating with 
the Thames at any point within three miles of the Thames, measured in a 
idirect line therefrom, in such manner that the same is carried, or is likely 
to be carried, into the Thames, then, and in every such case, whether any 
isnch sewage, or other matter aforesaid, had or had not been so caused or 
suffered to flow or pass before the passing of this Act, the conservators, 
\within a reasonable time after knowledge of the fact, shall, and they are 
jhereby required to give notice in writing, under their common seal, to the 
rson or body causing or suffering the same so to flow or pass, to the effect 
ithat they require him or them to discontinue the flow or passage thereof as 
\aforesaid, within a time to be specified in the notice, not being, in any case, 
less than twelve months or more than three years; provided that the con- 
servators may, if they think fit, at any time, and from time to time, extend 
the time specified in the notice by another notice in writing, under their 
‘common seal; but nothing in this section shall authorize the conservators, 
until the expiration of six months after the passing of this Act, to give to 
the owner or occupier of any mill or work a notice requiring him to dis- 
jeoatinue the flow or passage, as aforesaid, of any liquid matter produced 
or used in the manufacture of paper, or in any process incidental thereto.” 
\That is the important clause with regard to the present sewage, and the 
lone which I read before. With regard to future sewage, there was the 
scavenging of the surface besides, but that was not so important probably 
jas the sewage. Ido not know whether you have the means of giving the 
committee, or whether we must get from others, any information about the 





by sewage. 
time to time. It is very beautiful water. 


gave evidence are considering the question of whether they shall extend 
this jurisdiction higher up than the three miles along the tributaries. 

Mr, Desison: Therefore it will be that much better, because the rival 
schemes, as we may call Mr. Bateman’s and so on, we are not to go into; 
but you have read those pamphlets, of course; do you think any of them 
practicable schemes ? 
| The CuarrMan intimated that it would be better to wait until those 
schemes were before the committee, before witnesses were examined upon 


em. 
|| Mr. H. Barttit inquired whether the commissioners had power to ex- 
tend their jurisdiction beyond the three miles. 


they had power to continue their inquiry. 
| Mr. DENISON (to witness): I think we have not yet got the amount of 
ering area which the Thames gathers from. What is it? 


jisavery large gathering ground— 
|Hampton 2,352,640 vin Se 
Mr. Denison: Now a word about constant supply. That was a question 
which was considered a good deal in the committee of 1852, was it not? 
|, Wines: Yes. The clauses with regard to constant supply in the Act of 
1852are very much the same as are found ina good many special Acts. 
@ are two modes of constant supply—one without cisterns and the 
other with cisterns, I think you may say that generally speaking the 
\|Modern practice is to apply cisterns for the water-closets. They have found 
great objection without. Constant supply without cisterns is by means of 
Pipes Connected direct with the mains, or the pipes belonging to the com- 


2,500,000 acres above Kingston, aad above 


thes se it is merely taken to a sink and acock put at the end 
the i 10 some cases there is a waste-pipe immediately under the cock from 
de sink, but in the majority of instances there is not. In fact there is such 
culty in preventing people from wasting water, that wherever we can 
Possibly Prevent it we do not allowa waste-pipe. In some cases the waste- 
pipe is allowed if the parties find it inconvenient without it. Take the case 
ambridge, which is'a new work which T have constructed. Many 
Parties there have so objected to have the water without a waste-pipe that 
a have adopted the bringing of a waste-pipe to a point where 
the street or in the yard or in the kitchen. 
don is a difficult 
the average of house 
five thing. In some 
Would amount to £1 


wok a are laid through the walls of houses, and they are plastered up in 
¥ istances, and the pipes are not half the weight they would require 
ie cons’ 
1g pressure. 
tps of 


the houses, 





problem, and it will be an expensive problem, Taking 
8, the alteration of leaden pipes will be a very expen- 
cases it may be done probably for £5, in others it 


We are bound under the Act to supply water to the 
tb6 Com past and there is no town which I am acquainted with where 
instances in oth of water supply is so great as in London. There may be 
fact, the lat - er towns, but it is almost universal in London; in point of 
& hat is ak of poe Mp Sg po me on that point, and he said— 
: in f 2 
devise me the best gs that I shall let the houses for. 
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n 
the parti, 2° doubt he succeeded to a very great extent by showing 
ly hy © wished to take houses that he had a convenient source of 
: * He not only supplied water to every floor, but he supplied hot 


= 


Seen, so as to ascertain whether they waste the water either in | 
The application of this to | 





purity of the water of the Thames high up—whether it is uot contaminated | 


| Witness: I have no means, beyond my observation in going there from | 
3 I believe that it will be a very | 
\pure water indeed. I understand that the commissioners before whom I | 


Mr. Denison replied that the commissioners had no power, without an | 
Act of Parliament, to extend the operation of the Act of 1866, but that | 
| necessarily must be so. We have the experience of the American towns. 


| Witness: Measured on the Ordnance map, I make it 2,500,000 acres. It | 


panies being constantly charged with water, drawing direct from the com- 
es ibe throagh the communication-pipe to the house. After the pipe | 
a0 e hou 


| to control it, and the inhabitants are in the habit of taking gutta-percha 


0,andin the better class of houses it will cost £15. | 


tant pressure, because it is not only constant supply | 


If you will | 
means of supply, I shall make a merit of it and let | 


water as well as cold, and many more water-closets. Gentlemen with 
residences in Belgravia would not be satisfied with common supply. It isa 
different thing altogether. Then, again, the baths are much more con- 
venient than they ever were before. There is one source of supply which 
requires to be very constant—and I do not believe that it can be done 
without cisterns—and that is, the hot water at the back of the grates. 
That is indispensable in a large house, and that is felt so material that the 
plumbers, unless they are looked after, habitually set the cock in the smal 
cistern, supplying it to ran to waste at the rate of about 10 gallons per 
hour—that is, 240 gallons perday. The application of the system to London 
I do not say is impossible, but I know it would be very expensive. I do 
not see my way clear to it, and it will lead to what would be thought very 
objectionable in London, and that is, the continual espionage upon the 
houses which would be necessary. For instance, now they do not like our 
man to go into the houses, and, rather than allow it in particular houses, I 
have been in the habit of going myself if I heard of any case requiring it, 
and asking permission—in fact, going to the gentleman or lady of the house; 
but it is not quite the thing to have common men going into houses; the 
householders of London are liable to many unpleasant things—robberies 
take place. The personation of parties is very easy in London. I know of 
many towns where there is a constant supply without the intervention of a 
cistern, but they are under considerable difficulty, and great waste of water 
occurs in consequence. Taking three or four towns for example, the prin- 
ciple of the houses is to have no waste-pipes at all. There is a commani- 
cation-pipe, with a cock, and nothing under it to catch the water, if it flows 
to waste, except that cock itself was left oper, which is very often done, 
that water has to flow into the drain. The pipe and cock is laid sometimes 
in the yard, but more frequently in the kitchen or scullery. 

Mr. Denison: I suppose in a scullery there must be a waste-pipe, 
because they wash the dishes, atid have to pour the water away somewhere. 

Witness: A waste-pipe we call a pipe receiving the waste water from @ 
cistern: you speak of a sink-pipe. 

The Cuatrman: Is there immediately under the cock that delivers the 
water into the house a pipe that will allow any waste of that water to run 
off—is that insisted upon or not? 1} 

Witness: In some cases it is, and in some it is not. In Bristol that is a} 
point of contention between the inspectors and the inhabitants; they fur- F 
nish the pipes away from the sinks, and they draw the water and take it}j 
to the sinks, but they find a few months after that they get the plumbers i} 
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and connect it. | 

Mr. Denison: The water companies have no means, have they, of pre-| 
venting people from putting in, under one name or another, a drain o 
waste-pipe, or something which does protect their houses from being |} 
flooded? ii 

Witness : No. i} 

The Cuatrman: Do the companies in those cases make it a condition | 
that there shall be no such apparatus, so that the house shall be flooded if}' 
the water is allowed to run to waste? 3 

Witness: Yes; but they are not allowed to carry it out, because the || 
floodings are very frequent. It is a very serious thing to have a house |} 
flooded; you have all the carpets spoilt, and furniture spoilt, and it is  }j 
thing I would not allow in my own house. Persons talk about constant |} 
pressure, but they do not know what the effect of it is. 1) 

Colonel Hoace: There is no difficulty, I hear, in other towns, such as If 
Glasgow, Penrith, Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, and Coventry. They i} 
have a constant supply in every one of those large towns, unless I am | 
misinformed. i! 

Witness: 1 believe you are quite correctly informed; but I happen to 
know that in some of those towns there is a difficulty, and one of the dif- 
ficulties is the large quantity of water they use; for instance, Glasgow itself 
is an instance where the quantity of water used is enormous. It has been 
as much as 65 gallons per head per day, I dare say that the inhabitants of 
those towns would not think of going back to an intermittent system. It 
is unlimited in the case of Glasgow, I think, by the water itself; in fact, it 
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endeavoured to get the report before this committee sat, but I have only 
been successful in the case of Boston. They have absolutely used the river 
there, and it was. supposed to be four times the quantity that the town 
would ever want, and that has occurred in the face of a very serious 
inspection. In one year they fined upwards of 3000 persons for wasting 
the water. ' 

Mr. Dentson: My learned friend has handed the paper to me. I see that I} 
they have been obliged to call in the aid of the police to prevent the evil | 
of the wasteful use of water in the city; that is one of those passages. : 

Witness : Yes, those are extracts from reports of some years, and the }} 
reports from New York are even stronger than that; and it had this bad 
effect, that, in consequence of the waste of water in the lower part of the 
city, the higher part was unsupplied. 

Mr. Denison: I will read this passage from the report of 1864, about 
Boston :—“ This was immediately carried out” (whatever it was), “ and the 
result has proved that nearly half the water that has been bronght into 
the city has been wasted. For the first ten days, which included about 
one-third of the city, there were reported 531 cases where water was run- 
ning to waste, and 1353 cases where fixtures were out of order and water 
was leaking on that account.” And there is a great deal more of that 
kind. “This shows a consumption of 97 gallons per head,” (that is in 
Boston, in America) “an account believed to be without parallel in the | 
civilized world.” They might, perhaps, have added the uncivilized world | 
too. It is nearly four times the quantity of water which is now got im 
London, is it not? ! 

Witness: Yes, but we need not go to America for it. Take the case of | 
Croydon, which is 12 miles from this room; that is an absolute failure as 
regards constant supply, and a very serious expense. They have no power | 
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pipes, and I have seen the lawns three inches deep in water when the in- 
habitants in places a little above the common level could not get water at 
all. The water in that case is carried in without cisterns, and in some 
cases over sinks, and in some cases not, and they have rather a vigilant 
inspection there, but’ at this present moment the town is very badly sup- 
plied, and I had an application this morning from one of the railway 
stations to one of the London companies to extend their pipes.. It 
is a simple delivery-pipe into a house, with a cock without a sink 
under it, in the majority of cases; but it is rather curious that they 
lately have been advocating cisterns there, as they found it very 
inconvenient in drawing off the water, which they had been obliged to 
do, and the houses had been left without water. They are now rather 
recommending and calling upon the inhabitants to put in cisterns, they 
having previously only. had cisterns for wates-closets. They get their water 
from wells sunk in the chalk. It is in connexion with the river Bourne, aif] 
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underground stream which flows to the surface about once in seven years" 
What I was intending to say abont Bristol was merely in relation to the 
mode of supply to the houses. We find there that the inhabitants are in 
the habit of extending the pipes to the sinks, where they have been left away 
from them, and they are not particular at all in using the water. In the 
district of Clifton, the better part of Bristol, the quantity of water running 
at night, measured from a reservoir, was found to exceed the daily supply. 
Our resident engineer there paid particular attention to it, and he discovered 
that many of the inhabitants hooked up the water-closets and the water 
ran constantly, so that it increased the supply very much; and so much 
so that at certain seasons we have not had water enough for the supply 
there. 
more vigilant inspection and the prevention of waste, to the detriment of a 
large number of the inhabitants, we shall accomplish it, I dare say; but it 
is a difficult problem. Carlisle is another place where they have constant 
supply without cisterns, that is a particular instance. I constructed the 
works there, and we actually started those works and supplied water for 
all purposes to the extent only of 12 gallons per head, an 


the town, which I believe was very true, that the water from the old red 
sandstone was very bad, whereas the water from the Eden was very fine, 
and the last time I measured it there it was 28 gallons per head, and the 
waste has got so much beyond the power of the works, that they are now 
bringing a duplicate engine to bear, and are going to lay another main. 
If anything was to take place like that in London, the Thames would be 
really insufficient for the supply. About one-half of the houses which 
have been spoken of have cisterns in the water-closets, but the extent to 
which they have water-closets in country towns is nothing like what it is 
in London; a large number have nothing but the common privies. Expe- 
rience has proved that the only proper way of supplying water-closets is 
by means of cisterns. 

Mr. Denison: Can you account at all for their doing what you said they 
did sometimes—viz , tying up the ball-cocks? 

Witness: They have a notion that they can wash out the drains, but they 
do very little by that means, because it is a mere little drain of water going 
along at the bottom of the sink, and it does not flush them out. It is quite 
a mistake; they think that it does. There have been such ontcries of 
cholera in the district that the inhabitants seem desirous of doing anything. 
The local authorities have come to us and begged us to let the water be on, 
and turn it on on Sundays, or Saturday night, and anything we could 
possibly do to satisfy them we have done. One of the difficulties, or one 
of the things which makes stronger pipes necessary for constant supply, is 
the concussion which is caused by shutting every tap when there is a light 
pressure on. When you turn a tap suddenly you hear asort of blow; that 
blow is regurgitation of the water. It is on the principle of the Montgolfier 
ram; but to some extent we have counteracted the effects of that blow 
in the constant supply by putting a small ferrule on, and the result of 
that has been to attenuate the water, and by the use of screw-taps there is 
a sufficient interval to destroy the regurgitation. We are obiiged to reduce 
it to what, comparatively, we may call a dribble, and in many cases that 
would be inconvenient: for instance, in many cases, 50 per cent. of the 
water is used from six in the morning till twelve in the duy. That is the 
only way which has been found yet of guarding against the flow upon the 
pipes and the risk of bursting; we know the pipes which we have been in 
| the habit of using in London have been only half as strong as is necessary. 
| When we have statements made that there is a constunt supply in certain 
| towns, we cannot assume from that, that it is a constant supply without 
| cisterns; every case must be investigated by itself. There are two compa- 
{nies with which I am specially connected—viz., Chelsea and Lambeth. 
The incorporation of the Chel-ea Water-Works Company was in 1843, and 
they have had further powers since. 

The Cuarrmas stated that it was not necessary to go further back than 
the vear 1852. 
| Witness: Under the Act of 1852 the Chelsea Company established some 
|engine-houses and filter-beds at a place called Seething Wells, above 
Kingston, and they had some reservoirs at Putney Heath. They are 
| pound by the 20 million gallons arrangement like the rest; their rental is 
| £300 a year. In 1866 they drew 8 million gallons; therefore they do not 
| draw half of what they are entitled to draw. No demand for constant 
| supply to my knowledge has ever been made upon them. In consequence 
of the Act of 1852 the Chelsea Company have spent upwards of £400,000. 
The CHAIRMAN requested that accurate tabular statements of the expen- 
diture of the five Thames companies since the year 1852 might be handed 
in to the committee. 

Mr. Denison: Do you afford a Sunday supply for Chelsea? 

Witness: Yes, and on every day one besides; not on every other day as 
it used to be. No complaint whatever has been made to the Board of 
Trade under the Act of 1852 about the quantity or quality of our water, 
and, therefore, no penalty has been laid upon us. 
prosecution whatever under the Act of Parliament. Lambeth was the 
company which went a. ve the point in 1848; they were the first to move. 
I had been some time urging them todoit. We went for an Act in 1848, 
but there was some little difficu!ty in obtaining money afterwards, but we 
got to work in 1852. The Lambeth Company came under the obligation, 
by the Act of 1852, to cover the reservoirs like all the rest, but they had 
no power to raise money for that purpose; they borrowed money—the 
chairman, in fact, lent the money to do it—and we carried it out at once. 
That has been legalized since. The Lambeth Company also give a Sunday 
supply to all the poorer part of the district; the other parts have cisterns 








there has been no complaint to the Board of Trade, no demand for con- 
st:nt supply, no prosecution, und, of course, no penalty. 

Cross-examined by Mr Witttams: In the answers I gave with reference 
to the supply my attention was directed exclusively to the Thames. 


supply ? 

qi ome : I know the river Lea, but I have not considered it with refer- 
euce to the water- works 
of the water sufficiently to give evidence on this occasion. I know the 
vivec Lea is a very fine stream and very good water, but I have not thought 
auch upon it. 
i had been called upon I should not have thought of it. 
Lea as one of the public. 

The CommirTce suggested, that the witness had been called only with 
regard to the direct supply from the Thaines. 











I only know the 













ynatance that I was umpire on the gauges under the Act, which led me 
to.cxawine it every month for two years. You say the river Lea is no, 


We have now been taking water in from another district, and by | 


There has been no } 


big enough to carry them over Sunday; and with regard to that company | 
| would be no difficulty in obtaining an ample supply at a momect’s notes 
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it went on for | 
some time; but the inhabitants got into the habit of using tue water, it | 
being more easy of access than it had been; and they had an impression in | 


| pipes. 
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Mr. WituiaMs: Have you ever considered the subject of the river Lea | 


I have not considered the quantity and quality | 
| great many. 


It was nota district to which I was engincer, and unless | 


» dne-s: If you ask we abgut the Lea, | know the Lea from the cir- | 


pure. Now I deny that, because I know the companies and I haye 
the works, and they have done an immense deal to divert foul drain 
and a large sum of money has been spent there, so that the Lea, as far as 
East London is concerned, is far more pure than it used to be a few years | 
ago. The only reference I can give as to the present state of the river Lea | 
water is that I know a great deal of foul drainage has been diverted from 
the Lea and carried below the East London works. 

Mr. WiLkrxson: But do you know that, in = of all that has been 
done, the water is now so impure that large eels have been found in the 
cisterns supplied by the company drawing its supply from the Lea? 

Witness: This is the first time I ever knew of an eel in bad water, On 
the contrary, you always find them very good judges; and, in trying ex. 
periments, you will find eels will even come overland to visit you in the 
evening regulariy. They are very fond of good water. The presenee of| 
eels in a cistern is certainly not an evidence of impure water. You mg 
as well sav that fish being in water is an evidence of the water heing 
impure. The fact is, fish are as fond of pure water as we are. I do not! 
think it a desirable system of supply which should allow eels to be found | 
in several instances in the cisterns of the consumers, but the question jg 
how to prevent it. Sometimes, even in our covered reservoirs with the| 
finest grating, I have been puzzled how the small frogs have got in, but 
there has been an accidental hole through which they have got, and ras it 
is with eels; and what is very curious is that they go in, at this season of} 
the year, probably not larger than a pin, and next year you will find them 
perhaps, an inch in diameter, and there is no doubt that they grew in the| 








Mr. Wiik1nson: The system of constant —_ would be free from the 
objection, at any rate, of retaining the eel until he had so enlarged him. 
self, would it not? 

Witness : How should it do so? 














Mr Wivkrxson: There would be no cistern. 
Witness ; But you do not suppose they come in the cistern? 
Mr. Witkrnson: I believe the evidence is that they are bred in the cis. 
tern and enlarged considerably. Let me read you this. This is a letter at! 
page 16, from a plumber to the editor of the East End News :— Sir, ~ Seeing] 
the paragraph in your last week’s impression respecting the purity of the 
water supplied us through the East London Water-Works, that it is tho-| 
roughly filtered, I beg leave to contradict that statement, more particu.| 
larly-——” | 
Mr. Denison objected to this being given as evidence. | 
Mr. WILKiNSON submitted that the committee had already allowed these’ 
papers to be received as evidence. / 
The CHAIRMAN stated that the committee must take it as a sort of 
diluted evidence. { 
Mr. WiLkinson: “I beg to contradict that statement, more particularly 
at this crisis, when cholera and diarrheea are making such fearful ravages 
through these districts, in order that some steps may be adopted to 
guarantee a pure supply. Now, the second week in June last, our water-| 
pipe was stopped up, and, as I am a plumber, I cut the pipe, and, tomy} 
astonishment, found a dead eel nine inches in length, which must have 
come through the above works.” Do you think that a desirable state of 
things? } 
Witness : It is not desirable, but it is a thing that is totally impossible to 
prevent once in two or three years. 
Mr. Wivkinson: Only, unhappily, that is followed by another letter, and 
indeed by several others, with which I will not fatigue the committee, | 
Mr. Denison objected that these matters ought to be proved in a regular | 
way, and not by letters and newspapers. | 
Witness : It is very difficult to, know how these things get in, and I have! 
sometimes been puzzled. In the Green Park reservoir we know very well) 
that we are filtering the water, and we take a great deal of paius in clearing 
it out very constantly, but still we find fish there; and I found that young 
men, going out to fish in the Colne, were in the habit of bringing them to} 
London and letting ther loose there. You might just as well have taken! 
an objection to the Chelsea Company's water. The fact is, there are certain) 
things which occur in water-works, and you cannot make them absolutely 
perfect at all times. Ido not think that the facts which I have noticed | 
prove that the existing supplies, whether from the Thames or from the Lea, 
are deficient in purity for the purpose. It is not the fact of an eel being in) 
the water that proves that the water is impure. After all the East London |) 
Company had done, I can only say I believe the last time I was there, the) 
water looked much purer than it used to look in former years, and I know! 
they have diverted an immense quantity of drainage from the stream. | 
Mr. WiLKINson: But are you aware that, at present, the Lea is not dealt) 
with in the same way as the Thames in respect to control by the He 


servancy and so forth? 

Witness : I believe the commissioners have certain powers, but I do not 
know whether they exercise them or not. ‘ 

The CuairmMan requested Mr. Wilkinson to confine his examination to 
points on which the witness came to give scientific evidence. 

Witness : | have given my attention to the constant supply of water,, 
and I think that in some cases it would be an improvement upon an inlet) 
mittent supply, and in others it would not. I should say that the cases) 
would be about equal; the fact is, if both systems were carried out properly 
they are beth very good. There are some inconveniences attending & col 
stant supply. Occasionally the water is turned off, or it is directed to & 
particular point, in case of fire or otherwise; then the inhabitants go short 
of water. Another inconvenience attending a constant supply is that whea 
you want a larger quantity of water than the supply, you depend upon the 
extent to which it is allowed to dribble. 

Mr. WILKINSON: But if the ferrale were used to a moderate extent there 





would there? : ‘ 

Witness: 1 do not know about ample supply. Perhaps parties might 
want a little more than they got. No doubt there are also many incol: 
veniences attending an intermittent supply. 

Mr. WiLkINson: Are you aware that as many as twenty large towns 
have adopted the constant supply system? , 

Witness: 1 do not know the exact number, but I believe there ar 8 


Mr. Wivkinson: Are you aware whether the supply has always been 
constant—that is to say, whether there has been any change from 
intermittent supply to the-constant supply in those towns? — ‘ 

Mr. Dextsoy inquired whether constant supply wi> or without cisters 
was referred to, Ki 

Mr. Witkusson replied that his question referred to either th 
other. , : . 
Tho Cuarrman suggested that it would be convenient if the question 


were put in one particular form. 
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Mr. Wrtxixson: In the town of Ayr do you know that there has always 
been 8 supply on the constant system? 
iiness : 


‘ng about it. In Bristol the constant supply is without cisterns, with the 
exception of the water-closets, but there were old water-works which the 
y took to, and the inhabitants in many parts of Bristol have re- 
tained their cisterns. The great source of waste there is the abuse of the 
water-closets; they propped up the valve as an imperfect way of draining. 
There is now an improved system of water-closets, which prevents any 


cases. I 


The water at Bristol 
eomes from aseries of springs taken up at Chewton Mendip, about four 
miles from Wells, going south of the city; it skirts the Mendip Hills, taking 
8 reservoir. The supply is limited; it is a very bad country indeed 
for water. A ‘ eas i . 
water in the water-closet, which has been mentioned, I think is about 16s. 
for each water-closct. 1 do not know that it is a thing that would satisfy 
everybody, because, practically, it limits the quantity to about a gallon, 
and many persons think that is not enough to flush a closet. You have to 
wait till it fills again. Then there is an intermediate chamber, which has 
to be filled to some extent. t hei 
practice, and people will have their own liking about it, 

Mr. Witktnson: The constant supply system being open to the objection 


tem of waste and the waste to which the intermittent system is subject 
by the imperfection of ball-cocks and the consequent flooding of cisterns? 
Witness: I do not know that there would be much difference between 
the two, Probably the quantity of water wasted under the intermittent 
system of supply would always be greater than under the other. 

Mr, Witxtnson: The third town to which [ will call your attention is 
Carlisle. Was not that also always upon the constant supply system? 

Yitness : Yes, from the time of the construction of the works, about 
17 or 18 years ago, and it is still adopted there. Carlisle is in a very an- 
HInleasant state about the water. The waste has gone on so long, and 
mes so uncontrollable, that they do not know what to do with it. Last 
year the Board of Heath—the Town Council—purchased the works, and 
\lare now about making arrangements to endeavour to overcome the diffi- 
culty. Ithink they will, in all probability, adhere to the constant supply 
system, but it will be controlled to some extent; it cannot go on as it has 
\\done. If they had all the water in the Eden they could not satisfy it. 

Mr. Witktxson: Will you explain to the committee, in detail, what is 
done in Carlisle as to the house service? 

Witness: The pipes are la:d in and terminated, in most instances, over 
\\the sinks, But it is not only that; there are certain taps in the streets, 
\|the markets, and places where passers by, boys, and mischievous people 
||tarn on the water, and a great deal of waste comes from that. Altogether 
|| the system requires much greater attention and to be followed out with 
||much greater strictness than it has ever been. The fact is, the company 
atone a without an Act of Parliament, and they felt the difficulty 
||in the end. 
|| Mr. Wiuxinsow: Let me ask you one question with reference to the use 

of cisterns. Can you tell me whether or not, taking the average of towns 
| supplied upon the constant supply system, the balance is not very much 
|| against the use of cisterns? Would it not be better, with reference to the 
\\sopp ly, particularly of the houses of the poor, to avoid the cisterns? 
itness : No doubt of it; but then, in the application of it, you will, 
\perhaps, allow me to state that there is considerable difficulty, and I state 
Saas from practical experience. In Westminster, some years ago, I felt 
great difficulty in supplying those poor neighbourhoods, and I recommended 
\the company to spend a sum of money in laying down pipes and putting 
up stand-posts to serve the places independently of cisterns, and I believe a 
sum of £800 was spent; but in the course of a few months, although great 
pains were taken not to put any brass work or lead work (it was all done 
in iron), somehow or other the middle men or managers of the property 
became indifferent about it, and they would not pay the water-rent, many 
lof them. Then there was nobody to take care of it, and many of the par- 
jties denied that the company had any power over it after they had once 
jfixed it, and in the course of three years it was all spoilt and rendered use- 

There were scarcely a dozen places left out of 44. It is one of the 
most difficult problems to supply those poor neighbourhoods where there 
is nobody to take care of the things; the children take the least bit of iron, 
or anything they can get, and endeavour to make money of it. There 
ue hundreds of them idle in the streets with nothing to pursue But mis- 
ef. No doubt the fewer the fittings the less the chance of mischief of 
that character, but unfortunately the fittings in sight, where the water is 
drawn, is what they apply to. With reference to cost, the Grst cost under 
the constant supply system would be very much less than the first cost 
under the intermittent system. The expense is the difficulty which seems 
to strike the mind, and in the case of London the difficulty of introducing 
Wiat may be ‘said to be absolutely the constant system, in spite of the 
— I mean on account of the espionage system which would be 
ed. 
Mr. Wirxtnson: But I think you told my learned friend that the police 
Prevent the wasteful use of water in America. 
7B acne I think, if you will read those reports, you will find that it is 
8 mana In the case of. New York, there the council entreat the 
iin tants to prevent waste. They are at their last drop of water, they 
rnd means of supplying the inhabitants, and in spite of that even one 
doiti newspaper editors there persisted in watering the streets, and would 
i spite of them, and said he had a right to do it, and, although he 
Was brought up and fined, he then pursued tne system of writing scurrilous 
ap ces against the council. You would find a great difficulty on the part 
magistrates in London to convict parties. One gentleman, who is 
How dead, used to say, “It is no use bringing t! here; it i "for th 
benefit of health ther th nging them here; it is for the 
ides, look at they should waste water. I will not convict. 
+1 aap what a state of things it would cause, to be continually 
moning inhabitants. 
__ at. WILKINson : With regard to Carlisle, are you aware that up to the 
ressent time the authorities of Carlisle are greatly in favour of the constant 
mm y ., tees. ena of _ a to health, its readiness in 
) cisterns 

pres: T have heard some of them express quite contrary opinions. 

r WILKINSON: Can you tell us whether Croydon has always been 
the constant supply system ? ‘ 
———— 


























Wi I have only been in Ayr twice in my life, and the last time TI | 
understood that they had got the water laid on, but I do not know any- 


The cost of the apparatus which would prevent the waste of | 


of flooding the waste-pipe, have you formed a comparison between that | 


| 


| don it. It 1s, in point of fact, intermittent, and has been so for a long time. 


' favour of constant supply on the ground of its coolness and its superiority 


‘ | come upon us and apply our Act of Parliament. 
abuse of that sort. It was the invention of our own resident engineer at | 
Bristol, and the company are recommending the application of it in all 
f that recommendation be complied with, it gets rid,to a great 
extent, of that source of waste, until the people can find out some way | 
‘Jof dealing with it, and they will very soon do it. 


ap other streams at Harptree, and terminating at Dundry, where there is | 


All those schemes will have to be tested by | 


| tingham always had a constant supply; it had for many years. 





Witness : 1 know for the last two years they have been obliged to aban- 
Mr. WiLkrxson: Is it not a fact that they have returned an answer in 


for drinking? 

Witness : It is shut off every night, and it has been frequently kept off 
for many hours. As engineer to the Lambeth Company, many persons 
have applied to me about the water,and I have said,“ You are in the 
Croydon district, and you must go to them.” And they say that they will 
The parish is named in 
our Act, and we are bound, under the Water-Works Clauses Act, to afford 
them a supply of water. At this present m ment, in one of the suburbs of 
Croydon, quite close to our works, they cannot supply, and they do not 
supply more under the level of the streets, and they have sunk a ‘tub, and 
the inhabitants go out there and take the water from it into the houses, 
It is a perfect furce about Croydon having a constant supply; it is not any 
such thing. I do not know anything about Darlington, or Huddersfield, or 
Lancaster, except the fact that Huddersfiel:' and Lancaster have always bad | 
a constant supply. I do not know much about Leeds, but I know thut it 
is a very badly supplied town. It is not an example which I should refer 
to, and certainly not a successful instance of a constant supply, because I 
have seen people carrying water in the streets continually. The Leeds 
people at the present moment are prosecuting a bill in this House to 
increase the quantity, and in which I suppose they are endeaveuring to 
improve their constant supply. There is a constant supply at Paisley; but 
then Paisley is a poor sort of place. When you talk avout supplying a 
town like London, compared with Paisley, your may just as well compare 
it with a few country villages with a few stand-pipes. Preston has always 
been on the constant supply system. I believe that Sundezland has a con- 
stant supply, but I do not know any particulars about it. 1 understand 
that they are improving the works still. 

Mr. WiLkrxson: I have given you the names of thirteen towns in which 
the supply has been always constant. Now let me direct your attention 
to some tewns, which I think you will consider of great importance, where 
they have actually changed from the intermittent supply to the constant 
supply. First of all, are you aware that that has been the case at 
Birmingham? | 

Witness : 1 have understood so, and also at Derby. I have been con-| ~* 
sulted for some of those places—Birmingham, for instance—but I am not 
in a position to go into details. As regards Birmingham, Mr. Rolfe, their 
engineer, consulted me once, because he found such an enormous quantity 
of water wasted, and I told him that nothing but vigilant inspection would 
prevent it. The larger portion of the supply at Birmingham is pumped 
out from old coal-pits. I believe they would be auxivus to get another 
supply; it is not a very well supplied town. | 

Mr. WILKINsoN: Are you aware that Liverpool has changed its supply 
from the intermittent to the constant system? | 

Witness ; Yes; and you cannot introduce a stronger instance. The pro-| 
bability is, that if London had done a similar thing, it would have been 
entirely without water. I happen to know a great deal about Liverpool. 
I was engineer to Liverpool, and constructed public works for them, and 
but for those works Liverpool would have been starved; they were obliged 
of necessity to take the 1,250,000 gallons per day, which I[ obtained for 
them, and to take it for the supply of the inhabitants, instead of leaving it 
for watering the strects, and drinking-fountains, and so forth. Really, 
strictly speaking, Liverpool has not had water to give either intermittent 
or constant supply; it isin reality what they call the Rivington Pike system, 
and it is a failure. Instead of supplying what they expected it would do— 
viz., some 15 million gallons—it only supplied 8 million gallons, and at the 
present moment they are going to enlarge and improve it; but Liverpool 
is one of the worst supplied towns in dry seasous in the kingdom. 

Mr. Wi1Lkrnson: But still Liverpool has changed from an intermittent to 
a constant supply, and has no intention of changing back aguin to the 
intermittent supply, has it? | 

Witness : Necessity has made it intermittent. It is not a good system | 
in Liverpool. It has been carried to a certain extent, and then and there 
left, and I cannot say that I think that Liverpool is any copy of a constant 
supply. There are very great complaints among the inhabitants of the 
quantity and quality of water. I have been in a friend's house there when 
we had no water for breakfast. The source of complaint is the occasional 
shutting off of the water. The fact is, they have not water enough to 
maintain a constant supply. I do not know to what extent cisterns are | 
used, but not to a very large extent, because it is only during the last seven | 
or eight years that they have resorted to a constant supply. 

Mr. Wttkrxson: As to Manchester, has that been a satisfactory change | 
from the intermitent to the constant supply? 

Witness: I was engineer to the old company there for ten years. I 
believe that in the outskirts of the town a good deal of difficulty hus been 
experienced with it; and also in Salford, but I believe that they have 
remedied that. They have laid additional pipes, and it is going on better, 
but I believe that in some cases they complain. I understood that Not- 
Norwich 
was changed from an intermittent to a constant supply, but not under my 
advice at all. As regards Wolverhampton, 1 think you could hardly call 
that a change, because when I was there investigating the works for one of 
the contractors, I do not think that there were more than 211 houses at that 
time laid on. It was some years ago. What they have really done there 
has been the adoption of constant service, but the number of houses was 
very small. Halifax 1 have understood to be supplied on the constant 
system. Stockport is also on the constant system, but complaints, until | 
the works were amalgamated, were made about supplying the higher parts | 
of the town, though I believe that they are all rectified now. I was engineer 
to the Cambridge works; that town is supplied on the constant system. They 
had reason there to complain of great waste at first, but they have taken 
better precautions since experience has taught them, and the result of those 
precautions has been a very greatly reduced consumption of water. I 
believe the quantity is now reduced to little more than 20 gallons a head; 
it was formerly 81 or 32 gallons, but then that was from very great care- 
lessness on the part of the manager. At one of the colleges they disecvered 
an open pipe left running constantly into a drain, which I sappose must 
have taken away 20,000 gallons a day. Newcastle is also, I believe, on the 
constant system, though I do not think that it is a very perfect ‘system, 
because I believe that there is a great waste of water there. I do not know 
anything about Lincoln or Durham. I think Ashton and Bolton: always 
were on the constant system. 

Mr. Witk1nson: Just let me ask you this: It results from that, that a 
very large proportion of those 26 towns (very considerable towns, as you see) 
had been originally constructed upon, or had been changed to the constant 
supply system; can you give me any instance where, after trying the ad- 
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vantages of the constant supply system, that system has been abandoned 
and the intermittent supply system taken up? 

Witness: No; you kuow the constant service is comparatively a novel 
thing. 

Mn WiiK1nson: The pollution of the storeage (which I have endeavoured 
te illustrate by the eels) would be prevented, would it not? 

Witness: If I understand yon, in that case the eel was in the pipe. 

Mr. Wi.kinson: He was between the pipe and the cistern, and he seemed 
to have grown fat, and become putrid. But, however, there is no doubt, is 
there, that the pollution of the storeage would be entirely prevented by the 
constant supply without cisterns? 

Witness : If you had no storeage, of course there would be no storeage to 

lute. 

Pr. Witkiyson: And also the water would be used in a much more 
|freah, — and pure state than when it had undergone this detention in a 
cistern 

Witness : The gentlemen who instruct you have carried that a little too 
\far. Now I have been somewhat in a position to ascertain about that cool 
jstate. I have often heard it asserted, and it is a natural idea, but like most 
{natural ideas it is to be distrusted. It is a curious thing that, in hundreds 
jof mstances, I have tried the thermometer at our works and where the 
| water is delivered, and there is not a degree of difference; sometimes it is 
|less and sometimes more. If you have pipes laid down in streets which 
are well watered, no doubt evaporation does cool it to some extent; but 
practically speaking, it is really absurd to suppose that you get water 
eooler; you do not do it. No doubt it would depend upon where the cistern 
is in relation to the house, but, generally speaking, the water is of the same 
temperature. 

Mr. Witkrinson: But still. the circumstance being similar, the water 
{sepplied almost direct into the glass of the consumer would naturally be 
jmore cool and pure and fresh, would it not, than water delivered into a 
cistern, and then drawn out of the cistern subsequently ? 

Witness : In many causes it might be, but in some it would not. 

Mr. Witkryson: You would also escape the annoyance in frosty weather 








of the freezing and outburst of the pipes, and that would be another advan- | 
| and, if they got a very much increased quantity, I believe that the 


tage of constant supply, would it not? 

Witness: That is a point as to which I am at issue with those who say 
so. I say that it will not be so, because in cases where the pipes have been 
iaid on the main, and we have constant pressure, in many works we find 
that the water freezes just the same there as in the others. 
to suppose that it wonld not; ifitisina still state the ball-cock is shut, 
jand the pipe is full of water. 
|affects them. 

Mr. Witkrnson: Then, with regard tothe communication-pipes, would you 
‘not be able to lay them in a very much more protected state than would 
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t is a fallacy | 


Our mains are laid so deep that the frost never | 
} quantity 


result from the consumers having the necessity to use a cistern, and possibly | 


having to put that cistern at the top of the house? 


Witness: It might be socertainly, but I think then that they would freeze | 


almost as much as they do now. It is a mistake altogether. You would 
mot want to carry the pipes in the roof, but they are not in the roofs now. 


| You have it in some of the better class of houses, but in the poorer class of | 


houses all the pipes lie on the ground floor. 

Mr. Witxrnson: Would it be necessary to have that provision of taps 
where the cisterns are now used—for instance, at the top of a house—to 
{supply a bath-room, or to supply a house generally, and to have that service 
laid on all over the house? 

Witness ; You would want the same pipes and the same tap. Of course, 
it would depend upon what the constant supply system is, and to what 
ent you carry it, but I do not believe that you would ever be able to do 
in London without cisterns, Assuming that you could do without cisterns, 
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cases, there would be no inducement to interfere in one case more than 
another. I do not know that the loss to the company would be 
much greater under the constant supply system than under the intermif. 
tent supply system. The intermittent system has its faults, no doubt. and 
its inconveniences, but the sanitary part of it must not be lost sight { 
Introducing a large quantity of water within one or two hours of the day!! 
flushes the drains, and that must be very beneficial in dry weather, I can |! 
give no information as to the average consumption of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and Manchester. I do not know anything about them. ” 
Re-examined by Mr. Burke: There is no doubt that if you have an yp. 
limited supply of water it is a good thing that the public should have tha!’ 
unlimited supply. We have, of course, to regulate our supply According ta! 
our means; it may, therefore, be very possible in a small town witha! 
moderate population to give a constant supply, and practically an impossj. | 
bility when you have 3 million inhabitants to deal with, and that is the 
problem which we have to solve here. You must bear in mind that in the 
large towns, where there is great wealth, luxury is not only studied, but ig! 
carried to the greatest extent. The legislation of 1852, upon which all the 
London companies have conducted their subsequent operations, was based | 
upon the intermittent system, and cisterns were especially provided for in | 
the Act. If we were to change in London to the constant system ther 
must be compulsory legislation for the alteration of fittings, that compul.| 
sory legislation not affecting the companies alone, but the whole of the| 
public. So far as my information goes, the general average of the cost of, 
altering the fittings throughout the whole of London may be estimated at! 
about £5 in the lower class of houses; in the middle class at about £1).!| 
and in the large class at £15. Taking that over the whole of London, it! 
would be about £2,500,000 to £3,000,000; that wouid fall upon tlie present | 
landlords of the houses. ‘lhere would be a good deal of expense outside | 
because we are different in some respects to the country towns. For any 
opening in the streets we have to pay ls. 6d. per yard, and in some wal 
1s. 9d. It is becoming a very expensive operation in London to deal 
with the streets, and all that must be dealt with. If we were enabled! 
to limit the supply to the same amount as by the intermittent system || 
the public would gain no advantage under the constant supply system, 








present source would soon become deficient. If there were a larze amount 
running to waste, that which we now look to as a supply for many years 
to come would not last for so many years, and, so far as my knowledge 
goes, it would be a very long time before you would be able to control the 
Londoners: they have been accustomed to use as much water as they like, 
and it is very extensively applied in certain seasons; in dry weather the 
f water used in London is wonderful; in the dry summer of 
1864, an! again in 1865, in each of the works they suddenly jumped upg 
million gions one day ina week. Under the constant supply system, if 
we had te regulate that, we should have to exercise a much closer inspec. 
tion and coutrol than we do now. I do not think that that would be 
viewe:: ‘.vourably by the occupants of honses generally. Londoners have 
a very zr-at objection to persons interfering or demanding entrance into 





their tion cs,and you would fiad in many cases that it would be com 
pletely s:;raeticable. 
Mr. \W::.stNson: Under the present system, then, they have an adequate 
supply at ;-resent, only subject to what is represented on the other side~ 
viz., the injury from storing in cisterns ? i] 
Parties who are in the habit! 


Witness: That is exaggerated very much. 


| of keeping their cisterns in a proper state do not find it; practically, the 


there would be a much less risk of exposure and of injury from frost, but I | 
wish to state that the communication- pipe from the company’s main into | 


the honse, and in the house itself, would be just as liable to freeze as it is 
now. Ifyou suppose that )vu get rid of all the ill-effects of frost you are 
very much mistaken. 

Mr. Wiikixson: I presume that, so far as the consumer is concerned, no 
more water would be fairly used under one system than under the other? 

Witness: That depends upon circumstances. We will take the case of 
Folkestone. Folkestone, like Bristol, came to Parliament to get controlling 
clauses to give them two hours in the morning and two hours in the after- 
noon. You ask me about towns where they had gone back to the inter- 
{mittent system. Folkestone is one of those cases, and in investigating that 
|they found that the quantity of water used was so great when placed at the 
jeommand of the people without control, that they had not water enough to 
jdo it; and in many instances they had very good evidence that parties had 
filled baths three and four times from the taps, and because they did not 
\tike the appearance of the water they had let it run to waste again; and 
|they came to Perliament and got controlling clauses, and they gave them 
ja supply for two hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon. 

The CuatrMAN: But you had no cisterns? 
| Witness: 
ishut off the water from nine at night to six in the morning, and from nine 
jat night to five in the morning in the summer. 

Mr. Wirxtvson: I suppose you have compared the consumption under 
the two systems; supposing that proper precautions are used, do you agree 
jwith the evidence, which | think has been given here, that the supply re- 
{quired would be actually less under the constant system than under the 
limtermittent system? 
| Witness: It is my opinion that it need not be greater, but I do not know 
why it shouid be less, and my experience is that the constant and inter- 
mittent supplies would be about the same, assuming that proper control 
was used in both cases; but water supply is a thing where the greatest 
carelessness prevails, and it is very difficult to get two systems on the same 
parallel so that you can compare them. O/ course the prevention of waste 
depends in a great measure upon the surveillance exercised by the compa- 
nies themselves. Assuming that they can do so, it is a very difficult thing 
to interfere with people's privacy. 

Mr. Witkixson: Would not the officers of a company be necessarily 
more anxious to prevent waste where there was a constant supply than 
where the waste must necessarily be limited because the supply itself is 
limited? 

Witness : Not necessarily so, because you must bear in mind that the 
supply in a town is going on in some part of it all day long, and conse- 


to.another. 
Mr. WiLKINSON: Surely the temptation to interfere with the waste would 
be much greater under the intermittent system than under the constant 
empply system, would it not? 
ttness : I do not know that. 





No; but they had pnt them up since they came to get power to | 


|; am., between 12 a.m. and 5.30 p.m., and between 


quently if their attention was directed to one part of the city, it would be | 


Supposing that it was the same in both ' 


water supplied through the cistera is generally as good in quality as when 
it comes into the cistern, and when they are covered there is nothing to) 
contaminate the water. With regard to the eels, if we take Loch Katrine || 
asa large cistern which supplies Glasgow, that is pretty full of fish; eels| 
may come down the pipes there in large quantities. Glasgow is alluded to, | 
and stated as a success, and so on; but it must be taken with all its cir- 
cumstances. At the present moment they are duplicating the pipes; that 
proves to me that they are using more water. Then it did not rest there; | 
they have actually-gone back to the river Clyde for the supply of the large) 
public works. And, as regards Liverpool, the large works which they have 
executed there, called the Rivington Pike Works, are already becoming ia-| 
sufficient; and they are now contemplating going to Bala Lake, at an ener | 
mous expense, to supplement that supply. The constant supply at Croydon I 
has been found an impracticability as regards raising any sufficient quan- || 
tity of water; and there is this difficulty at Croydon, that they supply the)| 
low parts of the town, and the people use so much water there, and 
with it so unwarrantably, that they deprive the upper parts altogether of 
water. The supply depends altogether upon the quantity at the command 
of the person suppiying. Croydon is what is called under a local board of | 
health oll 
Mr. Warxtnson: Here I find a placard, dated June 30, 1866:—“Water| 
Supply.—Until further notice, water will be supplied from the water-mais 
of the Croydon Board of Health, between the hours of 7 a.m. and 104 
between 12 a.m. and 6 p.m., and between 8.30 p.m. and 10.30 p.m,;" ai 
it is signed by “‘ Baldwin Latham, engineer.” Have you seen that? i 
Witness: 1 saw this placard in Croydon—in Croydon obviously —under 
the notice given by the Local Board of Health. It is an intermittent supply. 
Mr. Witktyson: Now I find another one subsequent to that, d 
the 25th of August, 1866:—“Croydon Local Board of Health Water 
Supply. —The inhabitants ef Croydon are respectfully informed that, in 
consequance of the great demand for water and the unfinished state of the 
new water-works, it is necessary, in order to furnish a supply of water t0 
all parts of the district, to curtail the number of hours during which it 
will be supplied to the town. Notice is, therefore, hereby given that, uo 
farther notice, water will be supplied between the hours of 7 a.m. and 9 
9 p.m. and 10.30 pa 
The consumers of water in the district are urgently requested to co-operate 
with the local board in preventing any waste of water on their premise 
as, in consequence of the great waste that is now taking place poe 
parts of the town through defective taps, closets, and carelessness, @ 
inconvenience is occasioned to many persons, aud a very heavy as W 
as unnecessary expense incurred in having to pump & large ome’ 
water that runs to waste.” That is rather an illustration of what you 
stated about the constant supply, is it not? } 
Witness: The fact is thar Cant their church down there, although 
they had a constant supply of water; they were all there, and the via 
was there, but they did not know how to apply it, and the church, WH 
was a very valuable one, and I think must have cost £20,000, was ea 
burnt. I consider that that happened because there was an my t 
supply at that particular moment. In the outskirts of Croydon, 0 A 
combe, and Selhurst, and several of the other outskirts, they have D | 
water at all. } 
Mr. Burke: My learned friend asked you whether, under the constant | 
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system, you would not avoid the danger and inconvenience arising 
page bersting of pipes. I read here a statement relating to Croydon 
«Mr. Latham: A deal has been said respecting the necessity of 
entting off the water supply during the night; but if I could see my way 
clear to keep the water turned on during the night I should be happy to 
do it. I believe it is desirable, but under existing circumstances it is 
ible to carry out such an arrangement, otherwise we could not 
y districts which we are now supplying. [A Voice: It is on neither 
¢ nor day; we have had no water to-day.] It is quite true, and I 
regret the circumstance, but I am unable to assist you. The sudden 
preaking up of the weather has caused a large number of the pipes to 
purst, resulting in an immense waste of water, which has disconcerted the 
whole of our arrangements.” So that it appears that, according to that, 
under the constant supply, pipes burst, as well as under the intermittent 
m ie : I happen to know a good deal of Croydon, and there were a 
number of burst pipes at that time. The inhabitants were so badly 
off for water that, when we put our stand-pipes up, we employed additional 
and I said, “ Now carry water wherever the inhabitants want it.” We 
| made no distinction whether they were our tenants paying us water-rent 
or not. We took it generally, and we actually supplied them just after the 
to a great extent, and got very great credit for it. If that was to be 
atest of the effect of frost on the constant supply, it certainly was a 
lamentable one, for the number of bursts was immense. Under the con- 
| tant supply, if a pipe bursts you must cut off the whole supply to mend 





Board of Works should furnish the water companies with a statement of 
the points which they proposed to raise in their opposition. 

Mr. Cripps said that such a statement should be furnished to-morrow 
morning, but that he feared it would not be practicable to furnish it that 
evening. 

Some discussion arose as to the course of procedure, and the committee 


then adjourned. 
(To be continued.) 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
METROPOLIS GAS ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 1867. 
Szeconp Day—Fripay, May 24. 

Mr. VENABLEs applied to the committee, on behalf of the Crystal Palace 
Gas Company in particular (on whose behalf an appearance had been 
entered in consequence of a notice received), and the suburban companies in 
general, to state for their guidance that the suburban companies would not 
be included in the bill. 

Mr. Davison stated, on behalf of his own clients, that he had no objec- 
tion to his learned friend’s clients being discharged from attendance if they 
thought right to retire. 

Mr. Grove, on behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works, stated that 
he had no instructions at all on the subject, and in answer to a question 
from the right honourable chairman, he further stated that his clients had 





the pipe, unless you put stop-cocks on, which they object to under that 
, because they say it affords an opportunity of persons tampering 
with the pipes. As 1 stated, our company, with regard to the supply to the 
r, did their best by giving stand-pipes to give an adequate supply. We 
Mit on all occasions; in fact, there are general orders for the turncocks to 
\|afford a supply. We do not wait for reports and orders for that, but the 
|| men are to do it there and then, of course on good reason, and to report. 
Mr. Burke: You did do it as it appears; but, as you stated, you were 
|| obliged to disuse it after a certain time, not from fault of your own, but, 
|| because on account of dilapidations and other things, you could not carry 
|\it on? - ‘ : F 
|| Witness: Yes, there is very great difficulty; and, in that case, I ought 














\|to add that the middle men, or the managers of the property, cut away the 
|gistern and pipes right and leit, and sold the whole of them, and I am not 

nite sure that they did not pocket the money. At any rate, no fault is 
|imputable to the company; it is one of our great difficulties to maintain the 
|| supply to those poor neighbourhoods. They let the things get out of order, 
land they go to others, and there they fight for the water. That was the 
|\ease where £800 was expended. Whether the supply be constant or in- 
|itermittent, we have an adequate amount of water for the supply of those 
\|poor districts, and we would be quite prepared to furnish that supply, being 
|| adequately paid for it. The adequate payment must be a compulsion upon 
\|those who take the supply, and the compulsion must be upon them to 
|| maintain the fittings; but there is very great difficulty in doing it, and in 
|| applying legislative enactment to it, and for this reason—the local board 
|| have representations made to them; one or two members of the local board 
|| discover that it will affect them and their friends, then they call upon the 
|| companies to know what they would supply it for, and, in many instances, 
|| we nd that the action there ceases, they do not compel the parties to 
|| take the water. In one district just now I know that there are about 
|| 47 cottages unsupplied with water. It is a notorious fact, the parties 
|| profess to havea great deal of consideration for the poor, and we actu- 
ally find that the houses belong to them, and they do not spend a penny. 
It is in the Chelsea district. Any deficiency in the supply of water to the 
|| poor, points rather to the necessity of legislation as affecting landlords than 
to legislation affecting the company; the company do what is required of 
them; there is immense difficulty in dealing with the managers and owners 
of that class of property. In two cases, Folkestone and another, they 
|| Were obliged to substitute cisterns, after introducing, first of all, constant 
\|supply; they came to Parliament, and got permission to alter the hours of 
| supply, and in fact to make it intermittent. Supposing the object which 
|| is supposed to be in view here be obtained—viz., to do away with cisterns 
|| in London—and were not to answer, the whole expense of £3,000,000 would 
have to be gone to again in reinstating the cisterus. 


The CHarrman: Are you acquainted with the valley of the Thames? 


Witness : Yes, 1 have known it for many years, and have been profession- 
ally engaged upon it for many years, and am to some extent acquainted 
with the geology of the valley of the Thames. It is very nearly the largest 
| gathering area of water in England, I believe. It contains, as I mentioned. 
||above Kingston, 2} million acres, and you are aware that it is a very flat 
Valley, extending to the chalk hills on the one side, and to the oolitic hills 
'\of the Cotswold on the other side. It is not the best suited, as compared 
|| with other valleys, for the construction of reservoirs. It may be termed a 
‘limestone district. There are very few minerals in the valleys which would 
|| be likely to injure the character of the water. I register every morning the 
Ii! it of the hames, and I have approximated to the quantity flowing into 
{385 know that it gets up toa very large volume. The quantity coming 
|| down the Tiver in what are called floods is enormous; I have known it to 
\jnise 11 feet 10 inches above the summer level. I should think that would 
|| be at least fifty times greater in quantity than the water in the dry season 
|| which I mentioned as 500 million gallons. At present we take out in one 
\| day 50 millions gallons; that is all the five companies—about 10 million 
(gallons a plece; so that enough water would flow down one day in a flood 
' to supply the metropolis for a year. We have had very heavy floods on the 

ames this last year. Down to a comparatively recent period in this year 

¢ Thames has ‘been in flood, but they have not been heavy floods. The 
+ oy has fallen so as to produce a height of 2 feet 6 inches and 3 feet above 
oot mre level ; that we do not think an extraordinary flood. About double 





flow in the dry season, taking 5 million gallons as the standard in the 
Season, is a very common flood; we very often have it five or six times 
%§ great as the ordinary flow. Therefore, as regards the volume of water 
waat down the Thames, there is in my opinion a sufficient quantity of 
bet 1 be stored, if it were required to store it, in the valley of the Thames, 
O not think it would be at all necessary for many years; if it were 
- it would not be a question of the quantity of the water, but a 
ion of the works for storing the water. There are certain places up in 
t reaches where they could get very good sites for reservoirs above 
en there is one place below Oxford. I should think that a storeage 

ms made of 70 or 80 days water; that would be 100 million gallons. 

oo Hoge: Do you mean at Pangbourne and the locality ? 

in st Pangi We Seid go above Pangbourne. A very nice stream comes 


The Cuarmatay stated that it would be convenient that the Metropolitan 
ata 
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no present intention to introduce any clauses that would affect the suburban 

companies. 

| _ Mr. Gates inquired if that applied to his clients, the Wandsworth and 
Putney Gas Company. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that that company was in the schedule of the 

original Act. 

After a few observations from Mr. Davison, referring to his speech of 
ag last, the following witnesses were called for the promoters of 
the bill :— 

Richard Henry Wyatt, Esq., examined by Mr. Davison. 


I am the parliamentary agent for the Board of Trade, and am conductin 
this bill. The whole of the negotiations between the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the corporation of London, the gas companies, and the Board of 
Trade are now printed, including the document dictated by Mr. Baxter, 
and written by me, as to the terms upon which the second reading of the 
bill should be allowed. Ihave the original document here, signed by Mr. 
Paull and Sir Stafford Northcote. I was agent for the Metropolis Gas 
Bill of 1860, which bill was promoted by the consumers. I have here a 
book published at the office of the Journat or Gas Licurttine, 11, Bolt 
Court, which appears to be a reprint of the: published proceedings in Par- 
liament in connexion with that bill. 

Mr, Denison objected to this as evidence. 

Mr. Davison: I withdraw the book. (To witness:) Were you present 
when Mr. Sotheron Estcourt made some observations ? 

Wiiirss: Yes. 

Mr. Davison: Can you say whether that which is printed in this book 
tolerably accurately represents what it was ? 

Witvcss : I believe it to be correct. 

Mr. Lentson: See what we have come to—does the printed book tolerably 
repres:tit what took place seven years ago > 

Mr. j)avison: We can get it in another way. We can get the report of | 
what t ok place every day in the committee. Will the committee allow us 
to sujply them with the minutes of what took place at some future time ? | 
I think we can get a copy. 

The CHarrMAN: Whenever the time comes for any evidence to be pro- 
duced, if it is not objected to we shall receive it, and if is objected to we 
shall consider the subject. 

Mr. O’Mauey stated that the counsel for the City and the counsel for 
the Board of Works had agreed, as far as possible, to conduct their case as | 
one case. The learned counsel stated that he did not propose to trouble the | 
committee with an opening speech, but would reserve the right of summing 
up, as usual, at the end. 

Mr. Ds1son said he merely wished to know which of the public bodies 
concerned was to be taken as the actual promoter. 

Mr. O’Ma.xey said he would not interfere with Mr. Denison in any way, 
and the case would be conducted throughout as one case. 

Mr. DENISON suggested that the preamble of the bill being only an intro- 
duction to the bill, it would be better to postpone that until the clauses had 
been discussed. 

Th: Carman stated that that seemed « very desirable course to pursue. 

M;. RopWELL said that he would endeavour to limit his examination of 








tho 1, st witness as much as possible, but it might be necessary to extend it 
to: than one clause. He further stated that he would first direct the 
ati. ..n of the witness to the question of purity and price. 

Samuel Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. Ropwe.u. 

I a civil engineer, and have offices in Park Street, Westminster. I 
have : irned my attention to the question of the supply of gas for the last 
15 or 2) years, and have been engaged in all the metropolis gas inquiries 
since the year 1858. In addition to that, I have bad considerable experi- 
ence with regard to country gas-works all over the kingdom, both on behalf 


of gus companies and also of their opponents; more especially in behalf of 
local authorities, corporations, and public bodies. I was examined before 
the parliamentary committee in 1860, and also during the inquiry in 1866, 

Mr. Ropweti: Without going into the details of the evidence that you 
gave then, has anything ee or has any circumstance occurred since 
then to alter your views at all? 

Witness : 1 think not. The circumstances may not be quite the same in 
every respect as they were in 1860, but they are the same as they were in 
1866, as far as I am aware. 

Examination continued: I have read over the evidence which I gave in 
the years 1860 and 1866 with a view to this inquiry, which evidence is all 
referred to this committee. I have seen the bill as now presented to the 
committee in its amended form—i.¢e,, with the blanks filled up—3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet as the maximum price of gas, and 18 sperm candles as its 
illuminating power, For the purpose of informing myself with regard to 
the cost at which gas can be supplied of a certain illuminating power, I 
have made inquiries as to the actual price of gas in the principal cities and 
towns of the kingdom. At Birmingham, the illuminating power by the 
Act of 1864 is 14 candles, and the price ranges from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. It may go, perhapt, to 3s. in certain cases, but I know 
that the lowest price is 2s. 3d. At Blackburn the price is 3s. 9d. to 4s. for 
20-candle gas; at Bradford, 3s. 4d. for 14-candle gas; at Brighton, 3s. 6d. 
for 14-candle gas; at Derby, 2s. 11d. to 3s, 5d. for 12-candle gas; at Edin- 
burgh, 3s, 9d. to 4s. 7d. for 30-candle gas; at Glasgow, 3s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. 
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for 30-candle gas; at Ipswich, 3s. 9d. for 12-candle gas; at Leicester, 3s. 2d 
to 3s. 11}d. for 12-candle gas; at Liverpool, 3s. 2d. for 2l-candle gas; at 
Manchester, 3s. 2d. for 21-candle gas; at Nottingham, 2s. 8d. to 3s. for 17- 
candle gas; at Plymouth, 2s. 9d. for 12-candle gas; at Preston, 3s. 4d. to 
3s. 9d. for 19-candle gas; at Rochdale, 3s. 3d to 4s. for 20-candle gas; at 
Salford, 3s. 4d. for 20-candle gas; at Sheffield, 3s. 6d. for 14-candle gas; at 
Stockport, 3s. to 4s. for 20-candle gas; and at Walsall, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. for 
12 or 14 candle-gas, I am not quite sure which. 

Mr. RopwELu: The cases of Edinburgh and Glasgow seem to be excep- 
tional; the illuminating power is far in excess of other towns, and there is 
a larger charge made, hat is the cause of that exception in those two 
Cities ? 

Witness: The raw material used is of a very oy quality; it is a rich 
cannel coal, which the Scotch call “parrot coal.”” It makes very superior 
gas, and costs something more than common coal. _ There are other towns in 
Scotland where the illuminating power of the gas is probably quite as high, 
more especially in Aberdeen, Dundee, and Greenock. _At Inverness also it 
is very high, but I have selected places where there is a large population, 
and where the prices have been absolutely calculated and are known. I have 
myself also gone minutely into the cost of producing gas of different illumi- 
nating power. In my examination last year I was asked with regard to the 
price at which gas of 12 or 14 candles illuminating power could be sold to 
pay a dividend of 10 per cent. on the capital of the company. I said—‘*‘ I 
should divide the cost of gas to the public into three parts, one applying to 
the raw material, the second applying to the cost of manufacture, and the 
third to the interest on capital. If we add interest on capital at oo cent. 
—on a moderate capital—I think 12-candle gas could be supplied for about 
2s. 10d.—i.e., made at the most economical rate, and with an economical 
capital.” I still adhere to the accuracy of that view. 

r. RopwEti: Now, under the same circumstances, at what cost could 
gas be supplied of 18 candles illuminating power? ‘ 

Witness : Comparing with that estimate, I should say that the difference 
between 2s 10d. and 3s. 6d. would be just about the difference of cost as 
between 12 or 14-candle gas and 18-candle gas, I propose for making 18- 
candle gas a mixture or Fifeshire cannel and Newcastle coal, in the proportion 
of 3 tons of the former to 10 tons of the latter: 3 tons of that cannel coal 
would produce 37,500 cubic feet of gas, of an illuminating power of 35 
candles—i.e., 12,500 feet per ton. The Newcastle coal will produce 9500 
feet per ton of 12-candle gas, making from the 7 tons 66,500 feet. The total 

‘eld from the whole 10 tons of coal would be the sum of those—viz., 
04,000 feet. The yield per ton would be one-tenth of that—viz., 10,400 
feet of 19-candle gas. The way in which I find that the quality of the gas 
is 19-candle gas is this :—3' tons of 35-candle gas are equal to 105 volumes of 
1-candle gas, 7 tons of 12-candle gas are equal to 84 volumes of 1-candle gas ; 
the whole of the 10 tons are equal to 189 volumes, which gives me the whole 
10 volumes of 19-candle gas; therefore 1 have a margin of one candle. 
Then, with regard to the cost of making 10 tons into gas, in this case I deal 
first with the raw material. Three tons of cannel coal, at 35s., being 
£5 5s., and 7 tons of Newcastle coal, at lds., being also £5 5s., make a 
total of £10 10s. for the cost of the coal. Then I deduct the residual 
products from the 3 tons of cannel coal, for which I shall get 5s. per 
ton—viz., 15s.—and from 7 tons of Newcastle coal, at 8s. per ton, which is 
equal to £2 16s., which makes the total yield of the residual products 
£3 11s. That sum, taken from the cost of the raw material—viz., £10 10s. 
—leaves £6 19s. for the net cost of the coal and cannel, after deducting the 
products left in the retorts. Then, when divided by 10, it comes to 13s. 9d. 
per ton for the coal. The produce of one ton is 10,400 feet; from that I 
take one-eighth for leakage and loss, making 1300 feet, leaving a net quan- 
tity for sale of 9100 feet per ton of coals. I have, therefore, to divide the 
13s. 9d , which is the price per ton of coal, by 9°1 to get at the cost of gas 
by 1000 cubic feet, as that gives 1:53s., which is equal to 18°33d. The 
next item is the cost of manufacture, which includes all the working ex- 
penses of making the gas, exclusive of the raw material. It includes wages, 
salaries, and repairs in all parts of the works, removal and restoration of the 
plant—in short, every item in the accounts of the companies exclusive of 
the raw material and interest on capital. I find that the establishment 
charges of the companies vary very considerably in different parts of the 
kingdom. I account for that by the various modes of management, the in- 
sertion in the current expenditure of charges which should go to capital— 
which, are, in fact, for extensions of the works and matters of that sort ; 
irregularity in keeping the accounts, and so on. There are certain expenses 
which should be lower as works enlarge; others are more constant. No 
doubt a concentrated area is cheaper to supply than a more extended one. 
There is a saving in leakage and the cost of repairs. I allow for manufac- 
turing expenses ls. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. In estimating the inte- 
rest to be paid to the companies, I take the capital invested at £4 per ton of 
coal distilled or carbonized. I have arrived at that £4 from an examination 
of a great many accounts in various towns. In some I found a less rate of 
capital. One London company has a capital just over £4 per ton; others 
bar’ | greatly exceed that. 

he CuarrMan: What do you mean by £4 per ton ? 

Witness; Per ton of coal used in a year in their retorts, 

Mr. RopweEti: From which the gas is made? 

Witness: Yes; from which the gas is made. I apply it only to that coal, 
because some companies use the small coal under the retorts, and I do not 
include that. Many companies use their coke. 

Bs Ropwai1 : If they use their coke they lose the value of that residual 
product ? 

Witness : Yes, of course. 

Mr. Ropweti: What do you put the interest on capital at ? 

Witness : The interest on capital I put at 9 per cent.; that 9 per cent. 
applied to the whole capital is in reality 10 per cent. on the share capital. 

‘rom an analysis of all the London companies accounts I find that, prac- 
tically, where they are said to pay 10 per cent., that being the full parlia- 
mentary authorized dividend on all their capital, it amounts to just under 
9 per cent. On some capital which is borrowed they only pay 5 per cent., 
and on other capital which Parliament allows them to raise after the works 
are constructed, they are limited to 7} per cent. ; so that the whole of the 
capital does not bear a rate of interest beyond 10 per cent. The original 
share — usually bears interest at 10 per cent., according to the special 
Act or the legislation of 1860. Applying that interest to the capital I find 
it amounts to 8d. per ton of coal, or 9°60d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The 
cost in shillings is 3°33s., or 3s. 4d., and in pence 39°93d. Therefore I say 
that 18-candle gas can be produced and sold in London for 3s. 4d. per 1000 
cubic feet. 

Mr. Ropwex : That being your calculation, is there any reason, in your 
opinion, why gas should not be supplied by the London companies at the 
rate you have mentioned here? 
tiness : I think the public are entitled to have it at a rate not exceeding 









































Cross-examined by Mr. Dentson: You do not pro to alter the div 
dend, I see; you think they can ey that ? Sate w the dint, 
Witness: 1 do not propose to alter the dividend sanctioned by Parliament | 
— to a proper capital. | 
r. Denison: ** Applied to a ~~ capital >’ That is raising a new 
point. Do you mean that Parliament should revise the capitals of the|| 
companies ? 
Witness : Most decidedly ; I have always said so since 1860. 1 
Mr. Denison: You do not propose to leave that 10 per cent, on the! 
moneys which the companies have actually found in the shape of shares) || 
Witness: Not in the exaggerated form in which the accounts stand at | 
this moment. 

Mr. Denison: Do you propose to let the people who have found the 
money for making these gas-works in the shape of shares go on receiving 10 
per cent. on it? 

Witness: I should say no, certainly. If you put it in that general wa 
i rs an that the present capital shall not be entitled to 10 per car } 

ividend. 

Mr. Denison: Now, then, we will go to something else. My learned|| 
friend talked about your experience; have you ever managed “any gu|| 
works, or constructed any gas-works > Ht 

Witness: I have not managed any, nor constructed any throughout, bat| 
I am about to construct works. i 

Mr. Dentson: In the year 1860 you gave very much the same evidence | 
about the duty of the companies to reduce their price, did you not? | 

Witness: 1 think I did. ] 

Mr. Denison: And you have told us that you have not altered your 
views since 1860. Have you read your evidence ? i 

Witness: That is with regard to the year 1866. I have not seen the evi-|! 
dence of 1860 lately. | 

Mr. Denison: Did you not, in the year 1860, before Mr. Sotheron|, 
Estcourt’s committee, give very much the same calculation that you have | 
given now; and did you not tell them that the companies ought to be made |! 
to reduce their price? Hy 

Witness: I cannot answer that sort of general question. 
, Mr. RopweE.L: If my learned friend has the evidence he can easily refer || 

0 it. 

Mr. Denison: Do you remember that ? 
Witngss: I really do not think there was much said about reducing! 
the price. 

Mr. Denison: Well, then, we can make our speeches on the evidence, 

Mr. Ropwett: 1 think that is hardly fair. If the question is put in that 
general way you should direct his attention to the particular answer and 
question, 

Mr. Denison: That I could do without the evidence being referred to! 
the committee. The object of that is, that you may select from it. Each| 
side has the same opportunity, and if 1 do anything unfairly your party has! 
the last word, and so much the worse for me. | 

The Cuarrman : If you put it to me to decide, it does not appear that! 
there is anything unfair in asking the witness whether he gave generally! 
this evidence in 1860. You will re-examine him, and you can direct bia, 
attention to anything necessary to put him right, if you feel that he has 
been shaken. I do not think that there is anything unfair at present. 

Mr. Denison: You can tell me another thing, perhaps, from recollection! 
—was coal dearer or cheaper in London in 1860 than it is now ? 

Witness : My impression is, that on the whole it was nearly the same in 
1860 that it is now; but in some years the price fell considerably, 

Mr. Dunmox : Do you mean to say that the price then was the same as); 
it is now? 

Witness : IT have here a table which gives the prices, and I think they 
are nearly the same. There are good materials for obtaining the price of 
coal, because there have been returns printed by Parliament, at the instance | 
of Mr. Moor and Captain Gridley, showing the prices for some years past, 
and I have made out a table from these returns. 

Mr. Denison: Can you tell the present price of coal in London? Do 
you know anything about the tenders at this moment ? | 

Witness : y do not see the tenders, of course. I will answer that my ab-/| 
stract is correct. The City Gas Company paid per ton for coal in 1861,/, 
16s. 11$d.; in 1862, 14s. 1ld.; in 1863, 14s. 11d. ; in 1864, 15s, 5d.; and || 
in 1865, 15s. 4d. That is a reduction since 1860, 

Mr. Denison : Go on. 

Witness ; I have no further return; therefore I cannot answer. Ihave} 
no further knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. Denison: Do you really mean to say that you have no knowledge of 
the price of gas coal in London at this moment ? ; | 

Witness : No,1 should not like to answer that question; but running down) 
the — generally, I find a diminution rather than otherwise. 
Ratcliff Gas Company paid 17s. per ton in the year 1861, and in the year)| 
1865 they paid 15s. 8d. The South Metropolitan about the same period paid) 
lds. 3d., 15s. 6d., 15s. 2d., 14s, 4d. ; practically there is no difference in any) 
of these years, With the Chartered Gas Company as well as I can calculate) 
their coal, considering they do not give the separate quantities of cannel and || 
other coals, the price was 19s, 9d. per ton in the year 1861 and it fell to 
17s. 7d. in the year 1865, I cannot see that there has beep any increase but 
on the contrary. : 

Cross-examination continued: My knowledge only carries me to the period 
at which I have the means of accurately giving the price. I do not know) 
what the price is at present. The object of Captain ridley’s return was to 

ive the information respecting every company established under Act of}) 

arliament. I know there are many places where the price of gas is  g! 
deal more than the figures I have given. A great many places are autho 
to charge more for the simple reason that their bills have not been 0 
in Parliament, and the companies have put in almost any figure they pl 
The dividends of those companies vary very much; a good many divide 10 
percent. I do not know that those who are charging more divide more than 
10 per cent. It often happens that the higher the price the less doles 
they make. There are few that have Acts of Parliament passed since atl 
Gas-Works Clauses Act that pay more than 10 per cent. I have n0t)) 
ascertained from Captain Gridley’s return the number of companies that = 
charging as much or more than the metropolitan companies. I know | 
the price charged by the Brighton Gas Company is now 3s. 6d. vat Se 
in former years Ido notknow. By their Act of last year they are _ j 
3s. 6d. for 14-candle gas, I do not know that in consequence their divide 
has been reduced, and I should hardly take one year as a fair ey 
because the greater number of customers who ma expected to ohare | 
at the reduced price, would not come on at first. The 13s. 9d. which 
given as the cost of the raw material in London is the cost of a ton 0 ik 
consisting of three-tenths Fifeshire cannel and seven-tenths Neweastlos is 
deducting the value of the residual products. I know v well W: oe 
actually obtained by the companies for their residual products from 
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nted to Parliament every year. I estimate that they get back 

ei sveastle coal 8s. per coding would have 2s. 3d. for a chaldron of 

} ae ~ sell per ton of coal, a certain amount of tar and ammoniacal liquor, 
‘| nd a little breeze. These would be the chief products. Breeze is the small 
|| gshes which they sell to brickmakers. Fifeshire cannel does not yield any- 
|| thing like such valuable products as Newcastle coal; I allow only 5s. per 
ton. I get at that 53. from a comparison of the accounts of the companies 
‘which use cannel coal. I believe at the present moment that is the price 
| which the Western Gas Company received for their products. I cannot pre- 
cisely tell how that amount is divided. There is a great deal more tar from 
eannel and less coke. The coke is not worth more than from 3s. 4d. to 5s. 
chaldron, whereas the coke from Newcastle coal is worth 9s. or 10s. The 

\tar per ton of cannel is worth, I should say, from 1s. to 1s, 3d.—perhaps more. 
} ie. Denison: You know probably that Dr. Letheby who was examined 
ear for your people said that 14-candle gas was as high as it was 
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‘last 
expedient to go ? 2 F . . 
fitness : He was not examined for the corporation on that point, I think 

Mr. Dextson : Who was he called by? oe 

fitness: By the corporation probably, but his opinion was never asked, so 
far as I know, about the 14-candle gas. : 

Mr. Denison: You do not mean to say he was not asked that question. 

Witness: 1 am not certain by which side he was asked the questiom. 
| Mr. Denison: You said you did not agree with him. 

Witness : I did most decidedly. To say that 14-candle gas is the highest 
|iluminating power London is entitled to, in the face of the fact that a 
| great many towns in Scotland have 30-candle gas, and that all over Lanca- 
shire it is above 20 candles, is extraordinary. 

Mr. Denison: Do you not know that Dr. Letheby said that, having re- 

to all the circumstances of the case, 14-candle gas was as high a figure 
as it was desirable to put in the bill. 

Witness : No, I did not understand him to say that. I understood him to 
say that 14-candle gas was sufficiently good for London. I certainly differ 
from that opinion entirely. : 

Mr Denison: Here is Dr. Letheby’s evidence :—‘‘The Chairman: I 
think, perhaps, you had better state to what extent you require improvements 
(lon each head?—A. I have been obliged to come to the conclusion, after a 

experience, that London is better without cannel gas: 14-candle gas, 
Phin is good enough for London. Q. You do not recommend cannel 
gas?—A. No, I do not ; not only because cannel isso scarce, and has become 
so much dearer, but because cannel is not, in my judgment, the right kind 
of gas for London—certainly not for practical purposes.” Now, in this long 
list which you say exists of places where a higher price exists than is pro- 

to be charged in London, I may take it that whenever an opportunity 
occurs you would be prepared to suggest to Parliament that they should be 
we val to 3s. 6d. for 18-candle gas > 

Witness : I should be prepared to give evidence, if I were employed, that 
{\the prices are too high, and that they should be reduced. I do not say 
| exactly in the same way. — t é 
| Crogs-examination continued: There is one company in London whose 
capital is in the proportion of £4 to every ton of coal carbonized ; the capitals 
{| of the other companies range from £4 up to nearly £11 per ton. 
|| By Mr. Micnaet: When I speak of Fifeshire cannel, I allude more par- 
| tic ly to the description spoken of by Mr. Romans in his evidence last 
{| year, obtained from the Lothian coal-fields. I do not know how much of that 

“coal is raised every year, but the evidence given was that it existed in great 
!| abundance, and could be raised for a great many years to come to an extent 
| far more than would be equal to the demand. sf have not formed any ap- 
proximate idea of the total quantity of coal in Fifeshire, but I have seen 
recent reports of geologists on the subject ; the evidence is very conflicting. 
In addition to that, I may say that there are severai patents now before the 
public for using very inferior materials for making the richest cannel gas 
that can be got. I am speaking of that as a sort of set-off against what some 

ple speak of as to the probable exhaustion of cannel coal. Those materials 
are shale oils, bitumens, and matters of that kind, which are very cheap, and 
can be used with great success with a mixture of small waste coal. The 
experiments which I have seen are highly satisfactory, and the gas which 
they sometimes produce is of a very high quality, equal to any cannel gas 
which has been spoken of here. I know nothing of the total tonnage of 
cannel in the Fifeshire coal-fields, but there is a quantity which will last for 
a — many years. 
CuarrMaN: We shall never come to an end if we go into the question 
of the probable exhaustion of cannel coal. 

Cross-examination continued: About one million tons of coal are used 
annually in London for making gas, so that if my project for supplying 18- 
candle gas were carried out, it would require from 200,000 to ,000 tons 
éfcannel coal, I have proceeded upon the basis that three-tenths of the 











established, the prices were 15s. and 17s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. No 
company could stand that. They paid no dividend, and were almost ruined 
until they found out their true ag Ne to reduce the price; and the 
moment they reduced the price they realized a dividend. ‘There were never 
higher dividends than there have been lately, when the prices have been 
lowered. When the prices were 4s. and 4s. 6d., the companies were all 
paying 10 per cent. It seems often a natural consequence that the low price 
of gas produces high dividends, and the high price of gas produces low divi- 
dends. According to my calculation, t said I should not give 10 per 
cent. on the whole of the capital; but I wish to qualify this answer, because 
I found it impossible to apply any reasonable rule that would satisfy any 
such exorbitant dividends as they have. I find the amount they must add 
to their net cost to pay that dividend ranges from 10d. in 1000 feet in one 
case to 2s. 6d. in another. They must add that to the actual cost of produc- 
tion, in order to pay the dividend allowed by the law on their capital ; be- 
cause in allowing this dividend the capital has not been taken into consi- 
deration. Parliament seems to have been satisfied with fixing a given rate 
without considering the capital. In some cases my calculation would work 
out to more than 9 or 10 per cent. ;—12 and 13 per cent. in some cases. One 
of the greatest arguments for using rich gas in a place like London is that, 
in addition to the advantages of cannel coal as to light, it is self-evident that 
the smaller the quantity of gas consumed the less would be the heat and 
noxious vapour produced; so that it is advisable to use the coal which 
would give the greatest possible light. There is another advantage, also— 
there is greater purity in gas from cannel coal; much less injurious products 
escape; and there is less heat in the apartment, and less injury to ventila- 
tion. I find that whereas the Independent Company require 10}d. to pay 
the 10 per cent. dividend, the Western Company require more than 26d., 
the Equitable more than 23d., and soon. Those enormous variations are 
in consequence of anomalies in their capital. 


Dr. Edward Frankland, examined by Mr. Grove. 


I am professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution, and have devoted 
my whole life to chemistry and to chemical subjects. I have had a great 
deal to do with the question of the supply of gas for the last 20 years, both 
in Manchester and in London, and have had opportunities of making experi- 
ments upon a manufacturing scale in gas-works, 

Mr. Grove: You have seen the 28th clause of the dill now before the 
committee, what is your opinion with regard to the illuminating power and 
the price at which gas should be supplied; in other words, how should the 
blanks be filled up? 

Witness: 1 would fill up the blanks with regard to the illuminating power 
with 18-candle gas, and the price delivered to the consumers at 3s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Grove: What are the modes of calculation by which you arrive at 
those conclusions ? 

Witness: I have taken three modes of calculation. The first is that one 
ton of Newcastle coal gives 10,000 cubic feet of 15-candle gas, that is 
15-candle gas as measured by the new burner, not by the burner contem- 
plated by the last Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Grove: But is it the burner that is contemplated in this bill ? 

Witness : It is described in the schedule. To convert this into 18-candle 
gas by a process of simple admixture, 7500 cubic feet of Wigan cannel gas 
would be necessary; that would be four volumes of 15-candle gas, plus 
three volumes of 22-candle gas, giving seven volumes of 18-candle gas. 
Now, 7500 feet of cannel gas requires 13°6 cwt. of Wigan cannel coal, 
Further than that, one ton of Newcastle coal costs, according to the average 
paid in the year 1864 by the metropolis gas companies, 15s. 3}d., and yields 
10,000 feet of gas; 13°6 ewt. of Wigan cannel ceal, at 25s. per ton (which, 
I think, is a very ample estimate for the price of delivery to the companies 
of London), costs 17s., and yields 7500 cubic feet of 22-candle gas; there- 
fore 17,000 cubic feet of 18-candle gas costs, in material, £1 12s. 3}d., or 
1000 cubic feet of 18-candle gas costs 1s. 10d. Add to that salaries, wear 
and tear, distribution, &c., as contained in Mr, Moor’s return (p. 309 of 
the London Corporation Gas Bill Report), that comes to 1s. 5}d. per 1000 
cubic feet. I may say that I havé taken that as the lowest. I regard those 
charges as very heavy indeed in the metropolis gas companies, and therefore 
I take the lowest and not the average, that is to say, the expense in the 
Equitable Company, that makes the gross amount 3s. 3}d. From that is to 
be deducted the receipt from the sale of the residual products. First of all 
there would be two-thirds of a chaldron of Newcastle coke for sale, after 
leaving one-third for fuel for the retorts, that is worth 7s. 4d; the two- 
thirds of a chaldron of Wigan coke, which is the proper quality, is 6s., 
making together 13s. 4d.; then tar and ammoniacal liquor, 3s. 6d., which I 
get from those returns in the appendix, making together for the 17,500 
cubic feet of gas, 16s. 10d., as the produce of the sale of the residual 
material, or per 1000 cubic feet 114d., making the price of the gas delivered 


= 





coal employed should be cannel; but if you get 18 candles illuminating 
power supplied all over London, you could not require anything like the 
same quantity of gas. I have no hesitation in saying that if the supply of | 
tee conducted on liberal terms, the public consumption would be 
led in ten years. It would possibly in that case require the employment | 
of half a million tons of cannel at the end of that time. I know the prices | 
oo by the Western Gas Company up to the last returns, but in Captain 
y's return +e make no mention of it, but leave their price blank. 
Tam not sure that 1 know of a higher price in London than 25s. per ton. 
Any inerease above that price would not disturb my calculation. I believe 
the Western Company use Lancashire cannel, or so called Lancashire cannel, 
There is a great deal of mixed coal in Lancashire, and a great deal of cannel 
will not make the best gas. There are only one or two seams that will 
make far higher than 18-candle gas. I am not aware that the price of | 
cannel is continuously increasing; I do not think it is the case. I base my 
calculation on the present price of the Lothian and Fifeshire coals, with no 
teference to the Lancashire cannel. 
xamined by Mr. Ropwe1u : If Dr. Letheby has stated that he does 
Rot think it desirable to light London with cannel gas, I differ from him 
entirely, If the illuminating power of the gas were increased, the con- 
fumption of gas would be less; it is a question of the amount of light that 
wants, with no reference to the quantity of gas required. If 18- 
gas were supplied, the whole system of burning, as far as the con- 
Sumers are concerned, would have to Ye altered. It would be very injudi- 
oe athe the present burners; they would all have to be changed. In 
the etlished returns of the companies for 1866 the Western Company give 
m total sum paid for coal, but not the tonnage, so that I am not enabled 
ane the cost per ton. I think I have fixed a fair price for it. I believe 
ao” & supply of both cannel and coal for gas purposes for many years to 


The CuarRMAN : We cannot go into that collateral inqui 
oe ry. 
go e-ezamination continued : Generally speaking, if the cost of coal is high, 
value of coke is high also. In many cases, where a high price for 
prevails, it is really a restriction to its use. When gas-works were originally 














| leakage, which I estimate at 12} per cent. on the gas leaving the works, 


to the consumer 2s.4d. But there must be added to this the loss from 


That would amount to 43d. to be added to the amount last given, which 
gives a total of 2s, 8}d. as the cost of the gas to the company delivered at 
the consumer’s burner. Therefore the net profit on each 1000 cubic feet of 
gas would be 9$d., which, upon a. capital of £6 6s. per ton of coal car- 
bonized (which is the average of all the companies, taking all their capital, 
original as well as subsequent) is equal to £6 3s. 1d. per cent. In the 
second mode of estimation I take the gross cost of the the same as in 
No. 1, that is to say, 3s. 3}d. per 1000 cubic feet; then I deduct the residual 
products from one ton 13% of coal and cannel, which, according to Mr. 
Moor’s return, gives residual products worth 8s. 11d. per ton. This would 
amount to 13s, 11d. on that quantity of coal and cannel, or per 1000 cubic 
feet 93d. This would bring the price of gas to 2s. 6}d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
to which 4}d. must be added for leakage, making the cost 2s. 103d. 


The CuarrMaNn: You said in the former case 44d, I thought. ‘ 
Witness: Yes; but the price here is a little higher, because those residual 
products are not so much. Now, both these calculations are founded on the 
ussumption that the two gases are made separately—that is to say, the 
Newcastle coal gas and the Wigan cannel gas—and that they are «fter- 
wards mixed together in the gasholder; but this is a process, I believe, 
that no gas company would carry out—it is a very crude kind of process to 
carry out. The plan is to pass the coal gas—that is to say, the gas of a 
lower quality, or a portion of it, through the cannel gas retorts, whilst the 
is being made. By that process you save more than 33 per cent. of 
ight; you get 33 per cent. more light from the cannel coal. I give this 
separate from the other calculations, inasmuch as it is somewhat theoretical 
in character, and it may be disputed. The process as here contemplated is 
by no means carried out to the extent that it might be, neither are the 
benefits derived so great, I believe, as they would be. No. 3 I estimate} 
upon the process of mixing the gases in the retorts; one ton of Wigan cannel 

ives—— 

- Mr. Grove; What would be the reason of the difference in the result 
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supposing you mixe 
separately > Fors 

Witness: The reason is this: when you are generating in a retort gas of | 

a high illuminating power—that is to say, gas containing a large per 
centage of the hydrocarbons—you must have a retort at a bright ¢herry-red 
jheat, and then all the gas in contact with the walls of the retort is | 
| being rapidly decemposed, so as it remains in the retort. Every second a 
certain amount of the illuminating constituents are being decomposed, and | 
| what is deposited on the inside of the retort is the result of the decomposi- 
tion of those luminiferous products. Now, if a stream of common coal gas is 
passed through, the cannel gas is rapidly swept out, and thereby removed 
from the destructive influence of the red-hot sides; and there is a saving of 
about 33 per cent. in the case of the Wigan cannel coal, as I have proved by 
direct experiment. 

Mr. Grove: Now will you go to the experiment? Supposing those gases 
were mixed in the retorts > 

| Witness: Yes. One ton of Wigan cannel coal gives, when distilled in 
| this way, along with 3°7 tons of Newcastle coal, 48,000 cubic feet of gas 
of 18 candle illuminating power; therefore, the cost of 1000 cubic feet of 
|| gas upon this method would be 1s. 8d., to which must be added the items in | 
the other estimates, for salaries, wear and tear, and so on, making together , 
3s. 14d. I then deduct residual products as in No. 2 (which is the worst 

form of estimate with regard to the price of production), 9}d., making the 

| cost of the gas 2s. 44d., to which again 44d. would have to be added for 

leakage, making together 2s. 83d., and leaving a profit of 93d. per 1000 

cubic feet. 

Mr. Grove: Have you made any calculation derived from what you have 
seen in actual practice or experiment with regard to the comparative cost of | 
the light from cannel coal and Newcastle coal ? 

| Witness: I have; and I have arrived at the result that the cost of light | 
in equal quantity trom the Wigan cannel coal or f-om the Newcastle coal 
is almost identical, but not exactly the same in London. And these are my 

| data: One ton of Wigan cannel coal gives gas which, when burnt at the 

‘ rate of 5 cubic feet per hour, produces a light equal to 4840 sperm candles, 


d the coal, compared to the result when the coal is used | 














each consuming 121 grains per hour and burning for 10 hours. One ton of 
| Newcastle coal gives a gas which, burnt under the same circumstances, pro- | 
candles from the Wigan cannel coal is equal to 5°16s.; the price per 1000 
| candles from Newcastle coal is equal to 5°08s. But, if depreciation of coke | 
27s, per ton, then the price becomes 5°58s. ; but the cost of purification and | 
| distribution of the light of 1000 candles, when obtained from Wigan cannel 
tribute is light and not gas. Itis no use sending 1000 cubic feet of gas 
if you give rich gas, producing 18 or 20 candle-light, then you obviously 
'!send a very much larger amount of light through the same mains. There- 
| the cost of the 1000 candles from the Wigan cannel to 5°08s., or exactly the 
| cost of the same amount of light from the Newcastle coal. 
| 
of gas from rich coal, such as cannel or from Neweastle coal ? 
Vitness ; With regard to going a considerable distance, the further the 
| advantage in using rich coal or cannel coal. 
| Mr. Grove: Have you made any calculation, on that basis, of the less 
| per ton > 
| Witness : Inasmuch as the carriage is founded on the weight of the mate- 
Newcastle coal you get 3000 sperm candles; and in 1 ton of Wigan cannel 
coal you get 4840 sperm candles; in 1 ton of Methill cannel, which isa 
get 5047 sperm candles; in 1 ton of Lesmahago you get 8496 sperm candles; 
those rich cannel coals will bear much heavier carriage than the poorer | 
Newcastle coals. 
each coal at what it costs the companies in London ? 
Witness : Yes, in my previous estimates. 
Witness : Carriage included, and delivery at the works. | 
Mr. Grove: As to the effect of noxious gases, or gases which are not used 
better class coal, or rather is there a less proportion of them according as you 
employ a better class of coal ? 
able that you should get that light from an 18 or 20 candle gas than from a 
12-candle gas; because all the impurities of combustion and so on which you 
much greater than during the combustion of the 20-candle gas, supposing | 
you get the same ey from both, inasmuch as you have to use much more 


duces a light equal to 3000 sperm candles, and hence the light per 1000 | 
|| at 2s. per chaldron be added to the price of the coal, which would make it 
| coal, would be reduced in the proportion of 22 to 15, because what you dis- 
| through the mains if you produce only a fewcandle-lights from it. Whereas 
|| fore the figure would be reduced by 6d. per 1000 candles, which would bring 
Mr. Grove: Now, is there any difference with regard to the production 
| locality where the coal to be used is from the coal-tield, the greater is the 
| amount of expense for carriage if the coal gives you a greater amount of gas | 
| rial, the following calculation supplies that to a great extent :—In 1 ton of 
! Seote coal, you get 5315 sperm candles; in 1 ton of Newcastle cannel you | 
|and in 1 ton of Boghead coal you 13,928 sperm candles. Consequently, 
The CHAIRMAN: In making your estimate I presume you have calculated 
The Cuarrman: Carriage included > 
up, 80 to speak, in the combustion, is it better for that purpose to use a 
Witness: Certainly, if you want a light of 20 sperm candles, it is far prefer- 
have during the combustion of the 12-candle gas must of necessity be very | 
of the poorer gas. In that way the inhabitants of Edinburgh, for instance, 


at the pon time get a greater amount of light with one-half the heat and 
general deterioration to the atmosphere of their rooms, and with a still 
small 2 er proportion of deterioration as regards the sulphur compounds present 
in the gas. 

Mr. Grove: Wonld this enable gas of the better quality, which gives 
more light for a smaller proportion of actual gaseous product, to be intro- 
duced into smaller rooms where the ordinary gas would unwholesome ? 

Witness: Undoubtedly. As aconsumer of gas for seven years in Man- 
chester, and since then for nine years in London, I have had the opportunity 
of comparing the comfort with which one can burn the two gases in a 
drawing-room ; and certainly the difference is most striking between the 
combustion of gas in London and the state of the atmosphere there as com- 
pared with what it is in other places where the gas supplied is purer. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I did not make the statement that 
cannel coal is less impure than Newcastle coal. I spoke of impurities gene- 
rated by the combustion of the gases, and not of the coals themselves, My 
experience of the gases made from Wigan cannel on the one hand, and from 
Newcastle coal on the other, leads me to believe that the impurity in the 

s from the Newcastle coal is considerably greater than in the gas MS the 

igan cannel. I should say that the latter, as a rule, contains considerably 
Jess sulphur than the former. I have made experiments upon all these 
things, but I have never superintended the conduct of any gas-works, 

Mr. Denison : In fact, do you know whether any company in England 


| that the illuminating power is in some cases not so high as it oug 


- Tite, 

Mr. Denison: But I should like to know whether you know the fact, 
You scientific men, you know, are always confident. . 
Witness : I take the illuminating power by those burners of the 


a 
duced by London companies who do not use any cannel. I am quit 4 


te aware | 
> : - ht to be. i 
because the quantity of gas produced is probably greater than that which | 
I have mentioned. | 
Mr. Grove: But, as a matter of fact, do you know of any company which || 
uses Newcastle coal obtaining 10,000 cubic feet per ton of 15-candle gas > | 
Witness : The Great Central, I believe, as appears from this return, yse || 
no cannel, They pay, at all events, 14s. 10}d. per ton for their coal, and there || 
is no cannel mentioned here. Now, I find from Dr. Letheby’s return of the || 
gas supplied by this company in the City that the maximum illuminating Hi 
power which they get out of this coal, and they have got it on many occa. } 
sions, is 16°71 candles. 1} 
Mr. Denison: But how does that prove that they ge 
gas out ofa ton of coal ? 
Witness : That I cannot possibly prove. I can only prove the quantity of || 
the gas which I have myself got out of it. H 
Mr. Denison : In fact, all this evidence of yours is founded upon experi. 
ments of your own, I understood ? 
Witness : Certainly not; the greatest part of it is founded upon the returng'|| 
of Mr. Moor. 
Mr. Denison: But your experiments are, of course 
compared with what the gas companies do? 
Witness : Of course, they were made with one retort only. 
Mr. Denison: And this also has to be taken into account, that the gas| 
must generally be supplied, to be safe, a good deal above the number of; 
candles specified in the Act of Parliament, must it not ? 
Witness : If it is supplied higher they will get a higher price for it, 
Mr, Denison: That may or may not be according to the testing, but the| 
fact is so, is it not? 
Witness: Yes. | 
Mr. Denison: If a certain illuminating power is prescribed, the com-|| 
panies, in order to be safe, must make their gas of a considerably higher|| 
ower ? 
7 Witness : If they are to be fined for going below the prescribed illuminat-|| 
ing power, then I should think it would probably be necessary for them to! 
keep up about a candle beyond. 
Mr. Denison: Does the illuminating power diminish 
distance ? 
Witness : Yes, it does sometimes. iH 
Mr. Denison: I should like you to tell us how much ? 
Witness : It is impossible to say how much in every case, because it depends} 
upon the way in which the mains are laid, and the workmanship of putting] 
together the pipes, and also upon the quality of the pipes themselves. The 
leakage is due to the diffusion of the gas through those pipes, and the intro-| 
duction of a small amount of atmospheric air in the opposite direction into 
the pipe, and that causes a slight deterioration in the quality of the gas, but 
I cannot say that I have made any experiments myself upon that subject. 
, There is a very great difference of opinion as to its amount, or even as to its 
extent, amongst gas engineers. 
Mr. Denison: But as far as your opinion goes you do not think there is 
that difference ? i} 
Witness : I think there is some little difference ; I will not say how much, || 
but I think it is appreciable. 
Cross-examination continued: My first results as to the cost of the manu- 
facture of gas do not differ materially from the others. They give a divi-|| 
dend of £6 3s. ld. per cent. upon the capital, which is estimated to be) 
£6 6s. per ton of coal consumed. I suppose it must necessarily follow that 
if, by reason of the cost of their works, the capital of any of the companies)| 





t 10,000 feet of that | 


, OD a very small scale || 


| 
at all with), 


| works out higher than £6 6s. per ton, they would get a lower rate of | 


dividend, according to my figures. The £6 6s. per ton is the average capital | 
of the whole of the companies. 
The Cmarnaan: That includes the borrowed capital as well as the share || 
capital ? | 
Witness : I understand that it includes all forms of capital. It isa total’! 
ital of £5,647,901. Hy 
The CuairMaN: You have taken the capital, you say, from the return | 
you hold in your hand, and you have estimated it, upon the average, to)| 
amount to £6 6s. per ton of coal carbonized. Does the return show al 
the share capital, or the aggregate share and borrowed capital of 
company ? | 
Witness : I am afraid I cannot answer that question, as I am dependent) 
upon this table for information, and this table says—‘t The capital repre-|| 
sented by each ton of coal.” I presumed that it was both, but I did not 
investigate that point. It is the capital actually employed, as I understand, | 
whether share or loan. 
Mr. Grove stated that he was instructed that these figures included both || 
the borrowed and the share capital. (To witness:) Is there any speciiit), 
decrease in the illuminating power of the gas with the distance, other than)| 
that which may be pone ee Hs by leakage ? 
Witness: Certainly not. 
Mr. Grove: Of course, then, the amount of decrease must be dependent, || 
so to speak, or must be in a ratio with the imperfection of the tubing? 
Witness: Quite so. There is occasionally a decrease, owing to anol 
cause which ought not to exist If the gas is sent warm into the maim 
there is a condensation of hydrocarbon, naptha, and so on: that is a defect 
Mr. Grove: Then, in point of fact, the decrease would not be a quantity 
easily reduced to an estimate, because it would depend upon the state of the 
gas-pipes and stop-cocks ? ; 
Witness : Yes, certainly. It differs in the mains of the different companies, 
and in some cases it makes a very considerable loss; in fact, I have had to 
allow here 12} per cent. for the leakage. It is not the leakage of the gas ¥ of 
occasions the diminution of the illuminating power, but the admission 
atmospheric air by diffusion in the opposite direction, for wherever the gas 
goes out, air must come in in the place of it. You must have air passil§ 
in, if you have gas passing out, according to the law of diffusion. ; 
Mr. Grove: Where would be the points where neglect would be of im 
portance in increasing leakage ? the 
Witness: I think the joints are the most important parts, because re 
pipes themselves are generally well tested by hydraulic pressure age wee 
use. I think if the pipes were well attended to the diminution im the 
minating power would become insignificant. sat a atuiad 
Re-examination continued: The experiments I made as to the illumina 
ting power of gas from Newcastle coals were made at gas-works, and an 
hydro- 
ied 


ca 


ordinary scale of making gas. plain > 
Mr. Micuart: I understood you to say that any deposition % 





ane pane to get 10,000 feet of 15-candle gas out of a ton of Newcastle 
Witness : I think that there can be very little doubt about it. 








carbons in the pipes could arise solely from the heat of the gas 
those pipes. 
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“Witness : Tt could only arise from the admission of the gas at a higher 
temperature than the temperature of the mains themselves. 

rt. MicHaEL: Can you tell me through what length of mains it would be 
necessary that that gas should pass before it came to the same temperature 
|qs the ground in which it was? Supposing it were admitted, as you say, 
heated, and had to pass through a mile of mains, do you consider that under 
| an circumstances that would be sufficient to bring the gas down to the 
| temperature of the earth ? 
iiness : Of course that would very much depend upon the velocity at 
which the gas was going and the diameter of the main, but I should think 
| there onal be established something like an equable temperature ina mile. 
Mr. MicuaeL: Suppose the gas to be stored for ten hours in a gasholder, 
is it possible that it would then remain sufficiently heated to fulfil the con- 








th 





ditions which younamed? 
Witness ; That is quite possible. 
|| Mr. MicnaeL: After remaining there ten hours, it would still be so hot 
|! as to deposit the hydrocarbons ? 
i Witness : Do you mean ten hours after the gas in the retorts is shut off 
| from it ? , 
| Mr. MicHaEL: Quite so. 
| Witness : I should say not, except in summer; but in summer it might 
be so when the sun was shining on the gasholder. If the gas be properly 
{| egoled in the refrigerator, no time need elapse before it is admitted into the 
|| supply-main, supposing the refrigerator had sufficient power, but sometimes 
| that is not the case. 
| Mr. Micuaet: Then it would be only under exceptional circumstances 
||that the gas would be so hot as to deposit hydrocarbons ? 
| Witness : I think not always exceptional. I have known gas intentionally 
admitted into the holder at a high temperature, in order that it might pass 
|into the mains warm; the object being to increase the illuminating power 


\of the gas. A greater illuminating power is obtained at some distance from | sell for les : 
| metropolis is districted. The effect of that arrangement is the consumers are | 
| prohibited from enjoying the benefits of competition, whatever those benefits | 


|the works if the gas is passed in this condition, because it is then, to some 
extent, naphthalized gas. 

| Mr. Micuar.: Can you give me any idea as to the time which should be 
||allowed to elapse after the manufacture of gas, before it is admitted into 
the mains so as to reduce it to a proper temperature ? 

|| Witness : I should say that from six to ten hours would be amply suffi- 


\/eient, supposing the gas were no longer flowing into the holder; but if | 
| there is a constant stream of gas flowing into the holder, there is no saying | 


|| =I can give no guide. 

By Mr. Grove: If the manufacture is properly conducted, the tempera- 
||ture of the gas as it arrives at the holder is that at which it ought to go 
|| into the mains. When it does not do so it must be an exception, either 
|/arising from negligence or from the design of the gas producer to give a 
|| better illuminating power, in doing which he runs the risk of producing 


|'naphtha in the pipes, which has to be pumped out, It is not desirable to | 


||send gas through the mains naphthalized in this way. There is an advan- 
'tage in naphthalizing gas just before it gets into the building and is 
|| consumed. 
i] Mr. George Wilson Stevenson, examined by Mr. RopwELt. 
|| Iam an engineer, residing in London, and for the last 20 years have 
|| devoted my attention a great deal to the gas question. I am engineer to 
|| several companies, and also a lessee of gas-works. I have been engineer to 
|\the corporation of Halifax for the last ten years. I reconstructed their 
| gas-works and managed them for six years. I am also engineer to the 
|| Aldrington Gas Company established last year for the supply of Brighton. 
| The maximum price for gas allowed by that company’s Act of last session 
| is 3s, 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the illuminating power is 14 sperm 
candles, Iwas examined in 1866 on the Metropolis Gas Inquiry. In my 
judgment gas can be made in London at 3s. 6d. per 1000 of 18 candles illu- 
|| minating power, reserving a profit of 10 per cent. to the makers. I have 
made a calculation to prove that quite independent of the two preceding 
; witnesses. I have taken the population of London as the basis of my cal- 
, culation as to the capital required, which calculation is confirmed by my 
observation and knowledge of other cities and towns. It is well 
| known that the capital required for the construction and carrying on 
| of gas-works varies from about 168. to 20s. per head of population. I have 
|| assumed the higher figure for London, a I have supposed that an ex- 
| penditure of £3,000,000 sterling would amply suffice for the construction 
|, of works in suitable positions in the outskirts of London, and would suppl 
|| Working capital to carry on the gas supply of the metropolis. The ely | 
select the maximum figure of 20s. instead of taking an intermediate figure 
|| between 16s, and 20s. is that perhaps the cost of works in the neighbour- 
| hood of London would be as high as they would be anywhere. In con- 
|, Structing works, I always take population into consideration. I have not 
|, constructed any works at Brighton. I am engineer to a company which 
|| btained an Act to supply Brighton last session, but they have not com- 
\;Menced the construction of any works. That is a company originated to 
| compete with the two existing companies. 
] Mr. Ropwei.: What are the gas-works which you have constructed 
Which enable ~ to speak with so much confidence as to this 16s. or 2Us. ? 
Witness: They are all comparatively small works. There is nothing to 
;compare with London, There is a comparatively small work for Clayton, 
Allerton, and Thornton, in the neighbourhood of Bradford. 
Examination continued : The average capital required per head would be 
much Jess in a large place, because the expenditure in mains would be less. 
I do not think the cost of stationary plant would be less, because that is 
@xactly in the ratio of the gas required to be produced ; but in proportion as 
i You have a large consumption on each mile of mains, the cost of pipeage 
Would be very much lessened. I take the population of London at 3 millions ; 
the capital required would therefore be £3,000,000, and the dividend, at 10 
per cent. thereon, would be £300,000. Ihave assumed that the gas to be 
Supplied has an illuminating power of 18 candles, to manufacture which 
would require Seven-tenths of a ton of Wigan cannel, at 27s. per ton, which 
ew ae Yog own figure, though I think it might be obtained for less. 
it would be 18s. 10d.; and to that I add three-tenths of a ton of New- 
been coal at 16s., which would be 4s. 5d. ; 12 bushels of coke for fuel, with 
I the to carbonize the coal, at 3d., would be 3s., making a total of 26s, 3d. 
hen deduct the residuals. The engineers of the gas ——— in their 
ee that the value of the Wigan coke is very much less than that 
ewcastle coke. I have never found in my sale of coke that it has 
N less. I have always sold Wigan cannel coke at the same price as 
Cweastle coke, and I ‘assume here that it will be sold at the same 
0 I have taken their figure, which is 3d. a bushel. I should mix 
igan and Newcastle coke, and sell it at 3d. a bushel. I am telling 
What-I know from my own working. It was stated last year by 
to Rex minshaw, of the Manchester Gas- Works, that Wigan coke was equal 
eweastle coke, That was given in the evidence of 1866. I take 36 
fatale of coke at 34., that is 9s.; and four bushels of breeze, 2d. (their own 


)5 tem gallons of tar, 11d. ; ten gallons of liquor, 2d. ; making a total 
eects 








| feet. That is the cost of gas at the consumer’s burner per 1000 feet, wherever 
| it may be—anywhere over 1000 yards from the works. 


| invade the district of another, and no consumer in one district can come te || 


| the district chooses to give them. I say that Parliament ought to step in| 





of 10s, 3d., which, deducted from 26s, 3d., the previous total, leaves 16s. as 
the value of the raw material per ton, Then the gas made from 7/10ths of a 
ton of Wigan cannel coal, which yields on the year’s working 10,200 feet per 
ton, and from 3/10ths of a ton of Newcastle coal, which will yield on the 
year’s working 9500 feet per ton would be 9990 feet; and 9990 feet at 16s. 
would make the cost of the gas for raw material alone 19°21d. per 1000 feet. 
That is 18 candles. Then to this must be added 15 per cent. for loss by dis- 
tribution, waste, and fraud, and so on, amounting to 211d, and 12°6]d. for 
manufacture, management, repairs, rates, establishment, and all incidental 
expenses, making the total cost of the gas 33°93d.—or, say, 2s. 10d. per 1000 





Mr. Ropwetu: Taking this yield of cannel and Newcastle coal, are you 
dealing with facts within your knowledge, or is it mere speculation on your + 
part? } 

Witness : They are facts within my own knowledge. I take the statement |) 
of the companies engineers as to the yield of Newcastle coal being 9500 feet. 

Mr. Ropwe..: But your own experience would confirm it ? Hi 

Witness : I have never worked Newcastle coal, and I cannot say what ie}; 
the yield of it. I have experimented with it, but never worked it on a large | | 





| scale. I am satisfied that my calculation of a yield of 10,200 feet aes ton on }/ 
| the year’s working is fair, and that the allowance for loss is a li ral one. } j 


Some companies are working under 10 per cent., and there are companies in | } 
London working considerably under 12°61d. for manufacturing, management, | | 


| &e., expenses. The present consumption of gas in London is about|} 
9,000 million cubic feet per annum; 8d. per 1000 cubic feet upon that |} 


quantity will give exactly £300,000, which is the required dividend. Then |} 


| 2s, 10d. for the cost of the gas at the consumer’s burner, plus 84., is 3s. 64., | 


the proper selling price for 18-candle gas in London. I think it might be if 
made tosell for less. I am aware of the mode in which at the present time the / 


may be. Virtually London is supplied by one company, and the whole of | 
the companies together ought to be treated as one company, and the con-} 
sumers protected as they would be if one company only were supplying | 
London. Supposing one company alone were supplying London, the price | 
of gas would fe very much lower than it is now, and that is the assumption 

upon which I found my evidence. The cost of management and all superin- | 
tendence is pretty nearly constant after you get to a certain point in the 

manufacture, whereas the cost of making gas per 1000 cubic feet will, of | 
course, bear an axact proportion to the quantity made. But at the present} 
time we have thirteen different companies in London, no one of which can |} 


the district of another company and say, -‘‘ You are supplying gas at a lower | 
rice than the other company which is now supplying me, and I want to | 
ave gas from you.”” They must take exactly what the company occupying | 


and protect the consumers in a case of that kind. Lately the South Metro- | 
politan Company were supplying the same gas at 3s. 4d. on one side of the | 
street as the Phenix Company were supplying at 4s. 6d, on the other side 
of the street. I say that that is a state of things which ought not to be 
permitted to continue. There is a diminution both in the quality and quan-} 
tity of gas by its travelling a distance in the mains. Until the gas acquires 
the temperature of the mains through which it is being passed it continues 
to deposit its heavy hydrocarbons; when it acquires that temperature it 
ceases to deposit, and it is pretty well understood now among engineers, 
and indeed it has been ascertained by experiments in different towns, 
that at a distance of 1000 yards from the works, or from that to a 
mile, the gas has deposited as much of its illuminating property as it} 
ever will do, and after that, through four, or five, or six miles of main, | 
it does not continue to lose its illuminating power. I have taken all 
these facts into consideration in making my calculations. There are other } 
means of increasing the illuminating power of gas than by the use of 
cannel coal; shale oil or bitumen may be employed for the purpose. I think 
at present no other mode would be so available; but if the price of cannel | 
were very much to increase, there are other means which could be profitably 
employed. It is a fact that there are improvements going on in the manu- 
facture of gas. I do not think there is likely to be a scarcity of cannel 
coal. Ithink if 18-candle gas were sold in London it would be used in 
places where gas is now studiously shut out. It was stated in the report of 
th committee last year that the gas ory to London is not so pure as it 
might be. That inconvenience would to some extent removed if this 
cannel coal were used, and the illuminating power increased, but it does not 
matter whether Wigan cannel, or any other cannel or Newcastle coal be} 
used ; unless the gas be properly purified it will be sent out to the con-j} 
sumers with its impurities contained in it; but the whole question of puri-| 
fying is proposed to be referred to a gas board. Cannel coal gas requires |{ 
= as much purifying as other gas. The great reason why the gas in 

ndon is so impure at the present time is that the companies will net use 
lime. They use oxide of iron, and satisfy themselves with that purification. 
The use of lime is objected to because of the difficulty of dealing with the 
“blue billy.” They may get a good deal of sulphur out of gas by using 
other means, without using lime, if they wish it, with ammoniacal liquor. 
To a certain extent it will bring out the sulphur compounds. From 
improvement in burners, what was equal to 12-candle gas in 1860 is equal 
to 14-candle gas now. The quality of the gas remaining the same, it is 
improved in the process of combustion. A burner has been discovered since 
1860 which develops the quality of the gas fully ; that is to say it does not 
restrict it. In the year 1860 this burner with the large holes, and a burner 
suitable for testing 14-candle gas was not known; and since 1860 this 
burner has been discovered which develops the full illuminating power of 
the gas. If that burner had been known in the year 1860, the ability is 
that a higher illuminating power might have been fixed in the 1860 bill. 
This is entirely to the advantage of the companies. If we were to revert 
now to the burner of 1860 we should have 12-candle gas instead of 14. The 
companies can, therefore, supply more 12-candle gas now than they could 
before at the same price. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I do not think scientific people have 
given the difference between the results of the two burners. I know the com- 
panies said last year that they were willing to give i4 candles by the new 
burner. Improvements are constantly going on in the manufacture of gas. 

Mr. Denison: But can more good gas be made out of a given quantity of 
coal than was made in 1860 ? 

Witness: I think not. Clay retorts were in use then, and there has been 
no means of making more gas than by a proper use of clay retorts. I do met 
anticipate we shall ever get more gas out of a ton of coal than we ate now 

etting. 
, Me Daxwen:: Is more gas got fromaton of coal now than was gotim 
1860? 
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to make gas. 

Mr. Denison: I know that, but we are dealing with facts, not with 
prophecies. Is this other stuff of yours—bitumen and shale oil-—yet used in 
any large way in making gas? 

Witness: I think not. A new discovery does not jump into universal use 
at once, especially among London companies. 

Cross-examination continued: I was engineer to the Halifax Corporation, 
to whom the gas-works in that town belong. Their maximum price is 4s., 
the minimum 3s. 24d., and the average 3s. 7}d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
price charged to all consumers who burn less than 20,000 cubic feet per 
quarter is 4s, The minimum illuminating power is 14 candles, but they 
practically give 16. The average cost of coal is 11s. 3d. per ton. In 1861 it 
was a good deal less—is was then 8s. 9}d.; at present the cost of coal and 
eannel combined is 11s. 6d. The coal used is Yorkshire coal and Wigan 
cannel. They did not use cannel in 1861. 

Mr. Denison: You have made an estimate of the cost of gas-works in 
London upon the basis of £1 per head of the population. What was the 
sip of Halifax at the time when your works were made? 

itness: I had better give you the capital and the population. 
Mr. Denison: You bad better answer my question, I think. 
Witness : I really cannot tell you. The population in 1861 would be 


} about 45,000, or perhaps 50,000. 


Mr. Denison : Now then you may give me the capital. 
Witness : I do not know what it was in 1861. 
Mr. Denison: This [handing a paper to witness] will tell you, I suppose? 
Witness : I have not seen this before. 
Mr. Denison: I think you have. 
Witness : The capital was £91,165, and the population supplied about 
45,000 or 50,000. 
Mr. Denison: A paper has been put into my hands—it may be right or 
wrong—whiecb calls the population 37,000. 
Witness: That is the parliamentary borough; that is not the district 
supplied by the gas-works. The population of that district is now nearer 
0,000. 
Mr. Denison: How much have the corporation expended since 1861—do 
you know? 
Witness : I can tell you what their present capital is; it is £140,000 for 
the supply of about 70,000 people, very likely. But I should like to explain 
that, as you have asked me about that capital; I should like the committee 
to know that the corporation bought the works from a company when that 
company was tz extremis, and paid £37,500 for works which were not worth 
£12,000, so that they are saddled with a very large capital which is abso- 
lutely dead, and, in addition to that, a considerable portion of this £140,000 
represents expenditure for the future. It is not yet productive. 
r. Denison: You say the works are not worth that, which sounds extra- 
pong for the corporation. I suppose somebody thought they were 
worth it. 
Witness: The corporation knowingly paid a very large sum of money in 
order to extinguish the right of the company, and to become themselves the 
manufacturers and suppliers of gas. They gave a great deal more than the 
share and loan capital of the company. It is so stated by the gas company 
in their correspondence with the Board of Trade. In one of their replies 
they reprobate the idea of taking the metropolitan gas-works by paying them 
6 per cent. for their capital; and the companies proceed to show that in all 
those towns—Birkenhead, Burnley, Bury, Darnley, Halifax, Macclesfield, 
and Oldham—where the works once belonged to companies and were pur- 
chased by corporations, a very much larger sum has been paid than the share 
capital, and in Halifax I see it is stated that for every £100 of share capital 
the corporation paid £240. 
Mr. Denison: Then what is the inference drawn from it? Why, that 
‘* from the prices paid in these instances it is clear that no other basis could 
a been adopted than that of a secured income of 10 percent.” Is not 
at so? 
Witness: The company were not making 10 percent. at the time nor 
paying 10 percent. I put this in to show that the corporation paid a great 
deal more than the share capital. 
The CHArRMAN inquired what bearing this had upon the question of £1 
per head of the population being sufficient for the gas-works at Halifax. 
Mr. Denison said the witness volunteered the statements, and they were 
not given in answer to questions put by him. 
Cross-examination continued: I am the engineer of the new company, 
which obtained an Act last session to supply Brighton. I do not know whe- 
ther the capital of that company is yet taken up. have never attended 
any meeting of the directors, and knew nothing at all about it, We did not 
get our bill with the 3s. 6d. price upon the basis that we were to be a com- 
peting company. I think it is stated in the evidence in the metropolian 
inguiry of last vear that a further capital was required at Brightou. The 
Brighton and Hove Company were in Parliament asking for further capital. 
The committee thought the company ought not to be permitted to extend 
their works where they were at Hove, and the company could not get the 
land which they wanted at Aldrington. We had the land at Aldrington, 
and the House of Commons empowered us to raise capital to erect the works 
and to make the necessary extension. 
The CuArRMAN suggested that the witness could not know the grounds 
which inflaenced the decision of the committee. 
Cross-examination continued: We proposed 33, 6d. as the price to the 
committee, and Mr. Hawksley supported it. We got our bill, and one of 
the other companies being in Parliament at the time asking for further 
powers as to capital and land, the same maximum price and minimum illu- 
minating power were imposed upon them which we were seeking voluntarily 
to put ourselves under. They are a company in existence with works. I 
have seen their balance-sheet, but I do not know what effect that last reduc- 
tion of price has bad upon their dividends. 
Mr. Denison: You being the engineer to the new company, and having 
seen the balunce-sheet of the existing company, tell the committee that you 
do not know what the effect of that balance-sheet is? 
‘itness: Ido not know. I have not had the opportunity of analyzing 
it and comparing it with other balance-sheets. 
Mr. Dentson: I am no great conjuror at these things, but I cannot help 
understanding it, and I do not think you can. Try if you cannot find some- 
thing about dividend in that paper. 
Witness: Do you mean “ Appropriation of profit—dividend for the half 
ae hy They may state anything they like in the way of appropriation of 
t. 


Mr. Denison: Perhaps you will let the chairman and the committee see 
it, and see what they can make of it. 

Witness ; Y should tell you that there is a return made for the six years 
previous working of that company. 











Witness: No, but I do not look upon coal as the only material from which . 





Mr. Denson: You sail you could not ascertain the dividend of the com. 
pany for the last year. 

Witness: I did not say that, and I did not mean it. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that he understood the witness to say that he (the 
witness) was not competent to form an opinion as to whether this paper wag 
an accurate description of the accounts of the company, or whether the 
circumstances of the company would have enabled them, if they had been go| 
disposed, to declare a higher amount of dividend. 

Mr. Denison (to witness): Having looked at that paper, I ask you again | 
the question, do you believe that their dividend was more than 6 per cent, | 
last half year? 

Witness: I do not believe that they declared a higher dividend than § per | 
cent.; but I should like to have an opportunity of analyzing the accounts, 

Mr. Denison: Having looked at that paper again, have you any doubt 
that they were only able to pay that dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. by | 
taking something from their reserve-fund, the reserve-fund, as 1 remember, 
being less than it was before? 

Witness: I see there is a balance carried to the next half year’s account, 

The CuarrMan said he did not think the learned counsel was entitled to! 
expect the witness to express an opinion upon accounts which he had never! 
seen before. 

Cross-examination continued: I was examined last year upon the metro. 
polis gas inquiry, and stated that the price of gas should be regulated, in’ 
reference to the 10 per cent. dividend, on the capital of the companies—not| 
as it is, but as it ought to be. That is my present view. I said last year; 
that it would be a hardship upon those who had bought shares in the metro- | 

olitan gas companies since the passing of the Act of 1860. I still think s0,| 
think it is a hardship to a certain extent, but people invest their mone 1 
and they have to submit to great hardships. Gas companies are not the oaly| 
companies in which capitalists invest money, and do not get the return they’ 
expect. That is what [ mean by hardship. In the Brighton and Hove} 
Company’s case last year Parliament reduced their capital. I do not know} 
of any case in which Parliament has arbitrarily reduced the dividends upon} 
old capital. I approve of the districting arrangement ; I think it is a neces-, 
sity in London I think there should be uniformity of price for gas of the) 
same quality throughout the metropolis. I approve of there being a maximum! 
price fixed, and a maximum dividend, and of an arrangement for the redue- | 
tion of the price when the maximum dividend is reached. —__ 

Mr. Denison: When one company has reached that position so as to be 
obliged to reduce its price, do you think that all its neighbours for the sake 
of uniformity should be obliged to reduce their prices too? 

Witness ;: I am not prepared to say what would be the actual operation of 
it. I should prefer to attack the capitals of the companies, but that is not 
proposed to be done by the bill, and therefore I cannot give evidence upon 
that point. The maximum price and dividend require to be regulated from 
time to time by coming to Parliament. I know that the Independent and 
some other companies got Acts last year for extending their works and 
raising capital; they were obliged to do so inasmuch as by the Act of 1860 
they are bound to supply. Ido not know that the Imperial Company in| 
consequence of the limitation of dividend wre their new capital to 7 per 
cent, have deen unable to issue that capital. I can easily conceive that they 
have not issued it, but not on that account. It has been utterly impossible 
to float capital in any company lately, no matter how solvent it might be. | 

Re-examined by,Mr. Ropweiu: The Halifax Corporation gave something, | 
as it were, for the goodwill of the business, and to get rid of the old com- 
pany. The capital, therefore, invested by them does not at all represent 
what would be necessary for the construction of works to supply the place. | 
It is a very large capital for the business they are doing, but it is all ace) 
counted for. It is not an exceptional case, There are two companies in 
London, the South Metropolitan and the Independent, supplying gas of 
nearly 14 candles illuminating power for 3s. 4d., and paying 10 per cent. 
dividends, showing that the price of gas is determined, not by the cost of 
production, but by the amount of capital. | 














Mr. RopwELi: My learned friend says that is a hardship on persons in-| 
vesting. Is not that a hardship which is common to persons who invest in 
anything else ? I 

he CHAIRMAN intimated that this was rather a matter for argument) 
than for evidence. } 

Witness : If I were to invest capital in a gas company in London I should 
search out the company which had the least capital for the business st 
doing. 

Mr, Ropwetu: I understand that your view is, that you think it isa 
hardship upon the consumers that they should have to pay for the enormous | 
capital which some of the companies have unnecessarily raised? 

Witness : I do think so. 

| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Turrp Day—Monpay, May 27. 
Joseph Heron, Esq., examined by Mr. WEBSTER. } 
I am town-clerk of Manchester. From the establishment of the corpora- 
tion the supply of gas has been in their hands. The works were first esta-) 
blished by the Commissioners of Police, who represented the ratepayers, | 
under the Local Police Act, for the supply of the township of Manchester, | 
and the adjoining districts, There is no limitin the Act to the district which | 
the corporation are authorized to supply, but as a matter of fact the corpor - 
tion supply not only the township of Manchester, and the four other towa- 
ships which are included in the municipal corporation, but a cousiderable| 
extent on most sides of the borough; there is the borough of Salford on the 
other side of the river, and, of course, on that side of the river the corpora-| 
tion do not supply gas. The gas-works were started about 28 years ago. In 
the first instance, for a very short period, the surplus profits were applied to 
the reduction of the townshi rates; but very shortly after the establishment of 
the gas-works, and while they were under the management of the Commis- | 
sioners of Police, power was obtained from Parliament to apply the surplus 
rofits in the making of improvements. As a financial transaction it has) 
een successful, Nearly the whole of the improvements that have pew 
made in the city of Manchester have been paid for out of the gas profits, and) 
I have a return here showing that since the year 1844 upwards of S| 
have been paid out of the gas profits to the Improvement Committee. Stuca) 
more than that sum has been expended, but it has been borrowed mend 
We are constantly borrowing and constantly repaying; we are under the 
usual obligation to repay 5 per cent, on the amount borrowed. 
The CuatrMan: You need not go into that. ' 
Mr, Hore Scorr: It is rather material. Is all that correctly stated in the 
printed correspondence ? : 
Witness : It is correctly stated, and is evidently taken from our published 
accounts. It isin the printed correspondence ‘* Memorandum with respect | 
to Manchester.” -It is there stated that the debt is £347,472. The amoun' | 
of capital, as shown by the last annual account, is £547,854—that is Ferm 
the debt to the surplus assets in fact. The paper goes on to show W: 
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been paid off, and that is correct, too. But the amount of capital, on which 
the corporation only are entitled to obtain a satisfactory per centage, is really 
£547,804. You may call it in round numbers £600,000 with the floating 


Me weserm: At page 21 I observe it is stated that a sum of no less 
than £462,711 of the capital of £810,183 really invested in the concern has 
been provided out of the profits. Is that correct? 

Witness: 1 have no doubt it is correct, because it is evident that this 
paper has been prepared from the published accounts. I have not examined, 
nor have I the means of stating exactly what has been paid off. The 
ice of gas is now 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to a small discount of 
ope 1000 feet when the consumption is upwards of 500,000 cubic feet. 
Outside the city there is an additional charge of 6d. per 1000 feet, subject 
to the same deduction. The corporation think they have a perfect right to 
have from those who choose to take the gas outside the city what they con- 
sider is the fair market price of the gas. They think 3s. 8d. is a very rea- 
sonable price, and a low price, in fact, for that quality of gas. Of course 
the parties may take it or not as they please. That we do not charge an 








excessive price is plain, because in many instances large consumers outside 
the city in possession of private gas-works have abandoned those works to 
take gas from us. That is frequently the case inside the city too; in fact, 
there are very few private gas-works, The gas-works really belong to the 
inhabitants of the city, who run the risk of accidents and all contingencies, 
whereas the inhabitants outside the city have no liability whatever. 

By the CHarrMaAN: The illuminating power at Manchester is 21 sperm 
candles. The last report of the chemist employed by the corporation states : 
“J have the honour to report to you that the average illuminating power of 
the Manchester gas during the past year has been equal to 21°6 sperm 
candles, consuming at the rate of 120 grains per hour, the consumption of 
the gas having been reduced to a constant standard of 5 cubic feet per hour. 
The photometric observations have been made daily in the centre of the 
town, and at the Rochdale Road gas station. The gas has been tested daily for 
sulphuretted hydrogen by the ordinary tests, and in addition to this has 
been continuously led through a test solution, so as to determine the abso- 
lute quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen in each 1000 feet of gas; and has 
been reported daily for the ordinary tests, and fortnightly for the continuous 
test. On very few occasions has the impurity been present, and then only 
in the most minute quantity. The gas has contained very little tarry matter 
or naphthaline, and the ammonia (always found in more or less quantity in 
gas) has been reduced toa minimum. The gas has been, as I have had 
occasion formerly to express myself, remarkably pure and clean.’’ That is 


scientific acquirements, and a member of the College of Surgeons. 

By Mr. WessteR: The profit for the year 1866, without taking credit for 
depreciation, was £52,553; the depreciation which had been previously 
taken off was £13,817. It is calculated on a different per centage in respect 
to all the property of the gas-works. They deducta different per centage, 
according to the character of the property. That makes a total of £66,370. 
That is the amount of profit, but a very small portion of that—only some- 
thing like £20,000—came to the corporation for improvements last year, 
because out of that we paid for interest £13,282 13s. ; liquidation of mort- 


mittee is reduced to £19,516 odd. ‘The total amount of gas-rental received 
within the city was £139,683 8s. 2d. ; outside the city, £29,106 15s. 8d. 

By the CommitTEE: The quantity of gas sold was between 1100 million 
and 1200 millio—that makes a total of £168,790 3s. 10d. ; then for coke, 
tar, and ammonia water, £30,133 3s. 6d. The produce of coke was about 
5s per ton on the average; of tar, about 203. per ton; ammoniacal 
puller 8d. per degree, and it was usually sold at 6 degrees, or 4s. per 1000 

ions, 

By Mr. Wenster: I believe the price of coke is rather low compared 
with ered gue but I cannot speak positively. Just now the coke has 
been tolerably well disposed-of ; I do not know that there is any excessive 
quantity on hand. Sometimes the quantity accumulates very much. In 
1866 we could scarcely sell it at any price. “Coke is not so saleable in Man- 

ter as in many other places. 
Pel Mr. Richarps: We use both coal and cannel in the manufacture 


By. Mr. Wexster: The proportion of coal is about 33 per cent. of the 
fatty used. The amount raid for cannel coal is shown in the return. 
‘hat must include coal as well, I think. It is stated that the amount paid 
for cannel coal was £79,021 15s. 1ld. in the year. The price of cannel 
during the year has averaged 15s., and that of coal 10s. ; making an average 
of 188. per ton. 
By Mr. Hore Scorr : I cannot give the number of tons, but it is a matter 
of easy calculation. 
By Mr, Wensrer : I do not know that Manchester has any advantage in 
Tespect to the residual products. I only know the prices we obtain our- 
selves. There is no question that the consumption has increased in a very 
extraordinary manner; and, although the reductions from time to time have 
szperently diminished the profits between £11,000 and £12,000 a year, each 
eduction has been comparatively small—much smaller than was anti- 
tipated. The consumption is still increasing. We have a bill now wait- 
ing the Royal Assent, by which we have been forced to take powers to 
w £250,000 for the ag of extending our gas-works; and, in the 
course of four or five years, I expect we shall have almost to double those 
Works if the consumption goes on in anything like the same proportion as it 
going on during the last few years. The manufacture of gas, when 








1 think it is very likely that gas would be more economically manufactured 
biten nds of a corporation than by companies, because where the inha- 
ts themselves are the manufacturers of the gas, and are interested in 
result, they would be more anxious to increase the profits. At the same 


time it is very difficult. to answer the question as a matter of opinion, be- 


Fenty before us. There has been one reason why*the reductions have been 
e to time very much pressed on the corporation of Manchester. We 








8 of a company. The gas, I fancy, is about the same in quality, 
ian, © sae bee about the same; but there is no doubt that the ine has 
mar er higher in Manchester than it was at Liverpool. That has been 
at Manch arguments made use of by the consumers to get the price reduced 
ook « m0 _ The burners are regulated by the committee, but I cannot 

~ dl Heeb sony " Power <r Manchester we have no parliamentary 
ction of any kind with regard to the gas; but it seems 
ds tae eran consequence that, if Parliament fixes the price, they must 


- We have sim ly powers, by an old Act of Parliament, to establish 





Ss-works, and do the best we can with them. Of course the ratepayers do 


modern improvements are taken advantage of, is a very profitable business, | c 
| Manchester might obtain their supply from other sources, no doubt, but 


have at the other end of the railway the case of Liverpool; which is really in | 
| amount of £347,472 would be 23d. per 1000 feet. 
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| sible. The profits, of course, were to be expended for the benefit of the 


gage debt £19,784 ; and then the surplus that came to the Improvement Com- | 


| at cost price. 


| suppose > 


| 


' That shows the price, at any rate, was not thought to be unreasonable. 


Cause, after all, facts are better than opinions, and we have the facts con- | 


be given for that price. We have no experience in the | 





the report of Mr. John Leigh, the chemist employed by the corporation. He | have heard it is nearer 17s. than 15s. now. Ido not know the price in 
is constantly employed, and receives a salary. He is a man of considerable | London in 1865, not what it is in London now, except from reading. I 





to a certain extent, control the corporation. The officer we employ has no 
directions with regard to the illuminating power, except to inform the com- 
mittee at every meeting what it has been during the past fortnight, to satisfy 
them that the quality they expect is really obtained. There is no differ- 
ence between the gas supplied outside the city and inside, except the 6d. 
per 1000 feet in price. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hors Scorr: Our gas has not varied considerably 
at different times. It has never been beyond 22 candles, and now it is 21-6. 
It has been a matter of contest between Liverpool and Manchester which 
should supply the best gas. A few years ago Liverpool sold gas at rather 
a lower price than we were charging, but at present the price is precisely 
the same. I think the price at Liverpool is 3s. 2d. If it is 3s. it is below 
us. I only speak to the best of my recollection. I cannot give a detailed 
comparison of the Liverpool and Manchester prices and qualities. 

Mr. Hore Scotr: You gave this answer in 1866 to a question from Mr. 
Woods—‘‘ You stated that sometimes coal was used ; I apprehend you would 
not think of producing a lower quality of gas than the present standard at 
Manchester if it could by any possibility be avoided ?>—No; the standard 
has been reduced from the positive necessity of using a considerable quan- 
tity of coal. The standard was always for years above 22 candles, and now 
it is about 21 candles; it has been reduced slightly, from the fact that we 
have been obliged to use a portion of coal, not being able to get all the 
cannel we required.” 

Witness : That was, I believe, quite consistent with the facts, although it 
was afterwards anne by Mr. Lancaster, who represents, I believe, one 
of the large cannel concerns at Wigan, that the difficulties did not arise so 
much from the want of cannel coal as from the fact that the corporation 
were not prepared with the means of bringing it to the gas-works. But 
there is no doubt, as far as this went, that that evidence was perfectly cor- 
rect. We had allowed the usual stock of cannel in hand to go down toa 
very small amount, which was quite contrary to the usual practice, and the 
consequence was that there was a little difficuly in getting all the cannel 
required, and a little more coal than was thought desirable was used at the 
time; but we have now no difficulty in getting all the cannel coal that is 
requisite. 1 believe the quantities are the proportions which the committee 
designedly use in the manufacture, whether the difficulty in getting the 
cannel is greater or not. Of course, if the difficulty is great, the price might 
be increased ; but the committee did not think it desirable, and they did not 
attempt to make gas of a higher illuminating power than 21 candles. They 
keep it as near that as possible, believing that that is the quality which it is 
desirable to distribute. The price of cannel has rather increased lately. I 


should not be surprised if it were 25s. The gas supply of Manchester has 
never been exposed to competition. They have therefore never been under 
obligation to lay down duplicate mains, and construct works for the supply 
of districts of which they were not sole masters. They have been able from 
the commencement to expend their capital in the most economial way pos- 


whole of the ratepayers, and yet at the same time kept for the benefit of the 
gas consumers—the gas consumers being a very large proportion of the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. Horse Scorr: There have been slight;differences of opinion between 
the gas ratepayers and the corporation ? 

Witness: No doubt the gas ratepayers very often want to have their gas 


Mr. Hore Scorr: That is very wicked, evidently ? 
Witness : Of course, if they can get it, it is perfectly justifiable. 
Mr. Hors Scorr: However, at Manchester you wish they may get it, I 


Witness : No; we do not. In Manchester, seeing there is no competition, 
and that there never has been, the corporation consider that the gas con- 
sumers have a perfect right to have the gas — to them at as lowa 

rice as there is any reason to believe they could have obtained it for if we 
had unlimited competition; but, having secured the gas at that price, then 
the ratepayers to whom the works belong have a perfect right to apply the 
profits that may be obtained in any way that may be most advantageous to 
the whole body of ratepayers. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: You have done something considerable in the way of 
the reduction of capital—that is to say, when I speak of capital, I mean the 
expenditure actually upon your works ? 

Witness: Yes. I believe the figures given in paragraph 3 of this paper | 
are correct, though I have not had any opportunity of examining or testing | 
them. There is only one figure here which I do not know how it is obtained. 
It may be a reasonable suggestion or not—‘‘ Add the working capital, which 
is at least £50,000.”” I do not think there is anything like that amount of 
working capital actually employed. 

Mr. Horse Scotr: You have £818 3s, as the actual cost of the works? 

Witness: Yes, as stated here, and I think it is correct. I have very little 
doubt this has been made out by a reference to the corporation accounts. 

Mr. Hors Scotr: Do you agree with that statement—‘‘A sum, there- 
fore, of no less than £462,711 of the capital of £110,183 really invested in 
the concern has been provided out of the profits, and is receiving no 
return”’ ? 

Witness: Of course it is not; it is extinguished. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: Do you admit this statement of the prices of gas at 
different times charged by you? 

Witness : I have no doubt that will be correct. I almost think I put ina 
return myself in 1866 which went as far back, or nearly so, and I have no 
doubt that the statement is correct. The parties outside the township of 





they prefer coming to us. The Sheffield Railway Company have large 
works at Gorton, and they gave up their private gas-works and came to us. 


Mr. Hors Scott: Surely, that merely proves that a small production is 
not equally as cheap as a large production. Now, have you turned your 
attention to No. 8—‘‘ Thus, in the case of Manchester, taking the volume 
of gas produced, as shown by the report of the corporation, at 1160 million 
feet, the profit required to pay the interest of 4 per cent, upon the reduced 

o pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent. (to which gas companies are entitled by the Gas-Works Clauses Act) 
on £810,183, a profit of 1s. 43d. per 1000 would be required, which is nearly 
the same as the rate required by the London companies. If the difference 
between the two rates of 23d. and 1s, 4}.—viz., 1s. 2d—were added to the 
present Manchester price of 3s. 2d. and 3s. 8d., it would make them re- 
spectively 4s. 4d. and 4s. 10d., which is no higher than the price charged in 
London.” Have you been at the trouble of considering that statement ? 

Witness: No; Lhave simply read it. Of course, I have made no calcu- 
lations. I see in that statement they certainly pay a compliment to Man- 
chester, because they assume that we can borrow money, and have borrowed, 
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at the rate of 4 
scarcely likely. I believe we borrow money upon very advantageous terms, | 
but we have not, during the last two years, been enabled to do so. We | 
cannot take that 4 per cent. as the uniform rate of interest that is to be paid | 
upon the debt. Taking the whole debt of the corporation, the average has 
been very low; it has been very little over 4 per cent. We borrow for | 
different departments, and sometimes upon different terms. It would be | 
safer to take 4 per cent. We, of course, assume that we have a right to | 
obtain 10 per cent. upon our capital. 
By the Commirree: That would include interest and 6 per cent. profit. 
The Cuatrman: This is an argument contained in this document which 
may be good or may be bad, but which we shall be very glad to hear from 
you, if you should wish to put it before us. 
Mr. Hore Scorr: I thought that it would be unfair that Mr. Heron 
should go from the box without being asked about this point. 
Witness ; Allow me to say, as far as this paragraph is concerned, that in 
Manchester we have to get 10 per cent. by the manufacture of our gas, just 
as a London company would have to get 10 per cent. upon their capital ; 
the only difference being that in Manchester there is no subscribed capital, 
but merely borrowed money. Therefore there is 4 per cent. to be paid in 
the shape of interest, Jeaving 6 per cent., assuming we get about 10 per 
cent., which is what we fix as the rate we have a right to obtain, to be 
expended for Manchester. 
By the Commitrke: That is what we aim at andget. We should reduce 
our price if it were shown by the accounts that we were getting more than | 
10 per cent. upon the capital which is being employed in carrying on the 
works, because the gas ratepayers expect to have their gas at as low a price 
as they would have if it were in the hands of a company, or even of com- 
peting companies; and inasmuch as 10 per cent. appears to be the maximum 
dividend allowed by Parliament, we fix that as the dividend, or rather the 
profit, which we have a reasonable right to obtain. 
— Scorr: And a very sensible plan, Mr. Heron; but upon what 
capital ? 
Witness : Upon the capital I have already given you. Every year there 
is a valuation of the works made; that represents the capital upon which 
we expect 10 per cent. The surplus assets on the 24th of June, 1866, were 
£200,382, but in order to get that surplus assets they previously debited 
themselves with the mortgage debt of £347,472. Adding that mortgage 
debt to the surplus assets from which it had been previously deducted, 
makes the capital practically used for the manufacture of gas on that date 
£547,854, 
By the CommirTeE: The property is valued every year, in order to take 
off the depreciation ; because, of course, the depreciation being taken off, 
that represents the property upon which the profit must be obtained. That 
includes the value of the land. 
Mr. Hope Scott: Let us have no mistake about this. Your 10*per cent. 
is calculated upon £547,000. This, last year, and the expenditure upon the 
works, has been £810,182 ? 
Witness : I would rather it should be taken as I have given it. 
Mr. Hope Scorr: Have you given the true result ? 
Witness ; No; because in my answer already I have stated that that 
is the amount by adding the working capital. It would be fairer to take 
it at £600,000 than £550,000 ; but you may take it at £600,000 as the gross 
capital upon which we consider we may reasonably obtain our 10 per cent. 
That is writing off from the original a couple of hundred thousand pounds 
or more, Our gas-works are rated to all the rates to which private compa- 
nies would be rated. Originally, by the Act of Parliament, they were 
exempt from the local rates; but when the corporation made arrangements 
to practically use the works as though they were the works of the whole 
corporation, although legally they were the works of the township only, 
then, as we had works established in our townships where they had to pay 
poor-rates and other rates, the corporation volunteered themselves to repeal 
the clause which exempted them from poor-rates in the township of Man- 
chester, considering that it was fair that as they paid poor-rates in one 
township they should pay in all. That was not many years ago. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Reri1y: I really cannot say whether any of the 
increase of consumption has taken place among the poorer classes; but I 
consider the tendency of the reduction wouid be to —e ° increase. 
The CuarrMaNn: As far as that is an argument we can judge of that 
ourselves, but as far as it is a fact the witness does not know it. 
Re-examined by Mr. Wenster: We take the sinking-fund, I am sorry 
to say, off the 10 per cent. The £52,000 odd is applied first in the payment 
of the interest on the debt; secondly, in providing a sinking-fund ; and the 
balance only is available for improvements. Last year we only received 
about £20,000 for improvements. 
By the Committee: The sinking-fund is applied at once, either in paying 
off a portion of the debt, which is its strictly legal application, or, if we 
were requiring further capital under the powers which we possess, and 
which we might borrow, we should apply that sinking-fund, very likely, 
instead of borrowing; so it would have the same result—it would reduce 
the debt by the amount. We do not keep any money in hand. As fast as 
we reduce the debt, either by the application of the sinking-fund or by the 
application of the depeoctetion-fuad, we are, in fact, providing capital, 
whenever it is required, for rebuilding the works. The more we reduce our 
debt, the greater facilities we have obtained for providing capital. 
Re-examination continued: Cannel coal was made the subject of inquiry 
in 1866. We have no difficulty in obtaining cannel coal at the present 
moment, but the price has certainly risen lately. There is a considerable 
supply from Wales, and I believe that has arisen from it being found more 
profitable to sell cannel than to distil oil from it, which was previously the 
practice. We also get some. from Staffordshire. I believe the coal from 
which paraffin is made is closely allied to cannel. 

Mr. G. C. Cleminshaw, examined by Mr. Grove, 
I am a consulting engineer, residing at Rugby. I was for 14 years con- 
sulting engineer of the Manchester Gas-Works. I have beside paid much 
attention to gas. I was examined before the select committee on the Cor- 
poration Gas Bill last year. I agree substantially with the evidence I gave 
on that oceasion. I have considered the questions in the bill before the 
committee with regard to price and illuminating power. I am of opinion 
that gas of 18-candle illuminating power prove under proper arrange- 


r cent. That certainly is, under recent circumstances, | per 1000 feet for coal; and the cost of wages, 
and loss of gas, was 11:950d. 


By the Cuarrman: That includes leakage. 


be attributed to the wages, and for this reason, 


call the excessive charge in London, is not to 


the cost of supplying those detached districts, 


greater. 


in repair. 
former years. 


Manchester. 


coal is the same. 
Examination resumed : 





Witness : Yes, it does, 
1000 feet, whereas in Manchester it is 10°1d., 
tity of cannel coal consumed in Manchester. 
candle gas. 


you were to change the 12-candle gas, 


18-candle gas ? 
Witness : I am coming to that point now. 


fuel for the carbonization of the coal ; second] 


reference to the price of Wigan coal and the 


put down at 12 bushels at 34., or 3s., which 


tion of coke. 
Newcastle coal one-fourth of a ton for produci 
the nature of which is not stated ? 


castle coal for carbonizing. 


be Newcastle coal. 


we could see clearly what you mean ? 





side of the account, and go through it ? 
Witness : I will do so. 


e r. The cost of cannel gus per 1000 feet in Manchester, according to 


the report presented to the corporation for the year 1855-56, was 10°1]6d. 3d., when there are only 9 to be used. 





on capital, 1934d., making up the charge of 3s. per 1000 feet. 
in London, calculated from the returns presented last year to the committee | 
are as follows :—Cost per 1000 cubic feet on coals, 9°358d. ; ¢ 
fication, wear and tear, and leakage, 24°356d.; for profit and other charges 
on capital, 14-286d., making up a charge of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. } 
Examination continued: The difference appears to be in the expenses for || 
wages, purification, and wear and tear. The fact I wish to point out more | 
particularly with regard to the very great difference between those charges || 
in Manchester and London is, that there is no sufficient reason for that 
difference. The management at Manchester cost 1:170d., in London 2-2404.- | 
rents and taxes in Manchester 0°795d., in London, 1°110d. : 
| in those items is very small. The rate of wages, I believe, is precisely the || 
same in Manchester as in London, and this excess of cost in 


It has been stated, and I presume correctly, that there are|| 
12 mains in Regent Street, 12 at Charing Cross, and there may be 3 or 4in}| 
various other streets throughout the metropolis; and it must be evident that|| 
the leakage from those mains—the whole of which, at all events, are not} 
now in use—must be very great indeed, and that the cost of keeping those 
mains and service-pipes in repair must also be very great; and that if a) 
rearrangement of those mains were made, there would be a very large saving 
in each respect, and that would reduce the cost of those items which I have | 
put down under the head of 24°356d. to the same rate as it now eosts in|) 
There appears to be no sufficent reason why the cost for wages, || 
purification, wear and tear, and leakage should not be the same in London|| 
as it is in Manchester, with a proper attention to that particular point, I) 
therefore assume that if those corrections were made the gas could be 
supplied by the metropolitan gas-works at 3s. per 1000 feet. 

By the Committee: That is with profit, certainly. 


which is 
power—or 13}, as we hear it is practically with an improved burner—iato|; 


this I will refer to the engineers estimate, sent to the Board of Trade, with 
the observations of the metropolitan gas companies, on the 2st of January, || 
1867. First I wish to point out that this estimate appears to me to be in| 
correct in three particulars—first, with reference to the charges made for) 
y, with reference to the quan- 
tity of Newcastle coal required to produce 18-candle gas; and, thirdly, with) 


2s. 3d. is credited, but 3s.is charged for fuel; n 
produces 2s. 3d. It is not possible to charge 33, for that particular deserip 


Mr. Hore Scorr: Are we talking about the same point? I see it 
ng gas, and 12 


Witness : If you will refer to the credit side, you will 
which is got out of Newcastle coal, but there is charged 


Mr. Hore Scortr: It is not mentioned what coal it is? af eld 
Witness : But there are 12 bushels charged at 3d. per bushel, and it m 


Mr. Hore Scorr: Could you go through each item consecutively, as then 

Witness : I will endeavour to make myself plain. 

The CuarrMan: Would it be equally convenient for 
the clearness of your evidence, to begin, as is suggested to you, 


I wish merely to point out the errors, 


} 
ments, be er at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubie feet, and a dividend of 10 per | all to show the statement—— I donot 
cent. obtained. I base that opinion upon the actual cost of manufacturing | The CxatrMAN: I am in the same difficulty as Mr. Hope Scott. J¢ 
both at Liverpool and Manchester, and the relative charges which should | see the exact sequence myself, but if it is more clear to you to put it im 
' made in London. The actual price at Manchester is 3s. 2d. per 1000, | way in which you were going to put it, I think you had better do ° 

subject to some deductions for large consumers; in Liverpool, 3s. The illu- | correctly understand you to say that those two items, the one on a ith 
minating power is the same at both places—from 22 to 23 candles. The gas | side and the other on the creditor side, are to be taken in ee at 
is made from cannel mixed with common coal. I have compared the cost | one another—viz,, the 12 bushels at 3d., making 3s., and the 

of the production of gas in London with the cost at Liverpool and Man- | 3d., making 2s. 3d. ? ushels of cokes 


Witness : I wish to show that it is impossible to use 12 b 


“ o a 
purification, wear and tear, | 


For profit and other charges| 
The charges! 


for wages, puri. || 


The differenee || 


London cannot) 
that the labour in the retorts!) 


in Manchester is simply 3°282d., and in London it is 6°506d.; for wear and || 
| tear in Manchester 3°71ld., in London 6°576. 
upon more particularly is this, that the large additiona 


The oe I wish to bear | 
charge which I will || 
be attributed either to the 


coal or to the capital, or to the labour, but to the very large cost of distributing | 
the gas, and to the very large leakage in the mains. 
wages arises from the large cost connected with the distribution of gas, [| 
consider that element of cost is one that may and ought to be reduced, [|| 
consider a proper distribution of mains would reduce the leakage of the gas, || 
Since I came into this room I have cast my eye upon the map on the wall, || 
| and I think that that will partly explain what my meaning is, 
seems to be a small district lighted by the Western Gas Company, and two 
detached districts lighted by the Chartered. It must be very apparent that) 


The difference in the 


There 


the cost of laying down the 


mains, and the length of mains, must be very much greater than if thoge|| 
districts were connected together ; and the leakage also must be very much|| 
The amount of leakage in London it is impossible to ascertain, || 
because there is no statement of the companies which enables you to arriye|| 
correctly at the actual amount delivered into the mains ; but I am of opinion | 
that if those facts were stated by the companies, it would show very clearly|| 
and very distinctly what the real cause of the high price of gas in London is|| 
—viz., the large leakage in the mains, and the | 
The cause of this large leakage I attribute to the competition of} 


cost of keeping those mains 


i 
1] 
The carriage of the! 


| 
I calculate 12-candle gas for 3s., and that the)| 
company should make precisely the same profit as they are making now. _ || 
The CuarrMan : If we take your figures for coals and profit for London, || 
and leave them untouched, and reduce your figures for wages to the Man-|| 
chester level, that brings out the result to which you point? 
That would leave the coals in London 9°3d. per 


arising from the large quan-|| 
I am contemplating here 12-|| 


Mr. Grove: What would be the increased expense in London, provided | 


the present illuminating 


"e 
For the purpose of exphining|| 


| 


\| 


price of Wigan coke. With|| 


reference to the charges for Newcastle coal, if you refer to the statement you | 
will find that there are nine bushels of Newcastle coke credited in this| 
account, the value of which is 2s, 3d., but the fuel to carbonize the coal is} 


is simply impossible, becaus®| 
so that a ton of coal on 


bushels of fuel, 


see 9 bushels at 34, 
12 bushels of New- 





you, with a view # 
ce on the 0 


and first of 
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The CHAIRMAN: But then it is suggested on the other side that it doe 
not follow that the 12 bushels are to come from the same quantity? _ 
Witness : But they must come from that quantity, because there is no 


other produced. a { : , 
Examination continued: There is no other coke at that price produced, 














"therefore it must come from this coal. The next point is this, that the 
Wigan coke is brought out for sale and charged at a very small rate (the 
inferior coke I will call it), whilst the best coke is used. That is a thing 
which no practical man would do. A practical man would use the inferior 
coke and sell the better class of coke. With regard to the mixture of cannel 
to produce 18-candle gas, three-quarters of a ton of cannel at 27s. a ton is 
charged, and one-quarter of a ton of Newcastle coal at 16s. a ton, One-half 
of Wigan cannel and one-half of Newcastle coal will produce 19}-candle gas. 
I base this estimate upon practical facts, having used in large quantities 
Lancashire coal of an inferior quality to the Newcastle coal, and have pro- 
duced from a mixture of 194 per cent. of common coal with Wigan cannel 
93-candle gas; consequently, I estimate that half a ton of Wigan cannel and 
half a ton of Newcastle coal should produce 19}-candle gas. My estimate as 
to the cost of producing 18-candle gas is this: —Half a ton of Wigan cannel 
at 27s., 18s. 6d. Iam following throughout the estimate which has been 

nted. 
By the CHAIRMAN : I am now giving what I hold to be a more correct 
view of the same thing. Halfaton of Newcastle coal at 16s., 8s.; fuel, 12 
pushels of Wigan coke, at 5s. per chaldron, 1s. 4d.; making together, 
£12s.10d. On the credit side 1 put Wigan coke, 1s. 8d.; Newcastle coke, 
4s, 6d.; tar, 1s. 53d.; breeze, 24d.; liquor, 1?d.; total, 7s. 114d. The 
uantity of gas produced would be 10,200 cubic feet, costing 1s. 5}d. per 
000 cubic feet. The cost of making 12-candle gas, according to the com- 

ies estimate, is put down at 113d.; and, in deducting the one from the 
other, the actual excess of cost in London of producing 19}-candle gas is 
6}d. Ihave shown that the extra cost in London is ls. per 1000 feet, and 


it could be reduced to 3s. per 1000 for 12-candle gas ; and consequently that 
18-candle gas (which I put down at 194-candle gas nominally, but I will 
call it 18-candle gas) should be supplied at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, the 
rofit remaining precisely what it is now. With regard to the waste in the 
istribution, two or three years would probably be required to make the 
changes requisite to remedy it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Horr Scorr: Ido not think it would cost any- 
thing to make the change, because the useless mains that are taken up and 
the saving that would be effected by those alterations would absolutely pay 
the cost. In many cases there may be three or four mains in a street be- 
longing to the same or different companies, but under the system of dis- 
tricting I do not see how there can be mains of different companies in one 
district. Ihave my theory upon the fact that there are in existence a very 
large number of mains throughout the metropolis that are useless, and hence 
it is that the leakage is so large. There is no other way of accounting for 
the immense leakage. If I had to put it in an Act of Parliament I should 
word it so that the mains should be taken up. I believe that was not done 
when the districting was made, and that the mains still lie in the streets. 
No doubt those that are passably useful are used. 

Mr. Hope Scorr: You do not mean that any company having duplicate 
mains, one of which is useless, puts gas into that useless main ? 





}some cases, no doubt, it would be convenient to use them, For example, I 
take the statements of the companies, and they say there are twelve mains 
jin Regent Street, whereas two would be sufficient. I cannot say who they 
|belong to, excepting that I see in whose district they are. Under the system 
of districting they must be in the hands of one company. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: Do you mean to say that one company is keeping up 
|twelve mains in Regent Street where two would do > 





lor twelve. 
Mr. Hore Scorr: I am sorry to say I do not now understand you. It 


whereas two would be sufficient. Is that so ? 
Witness : Yes, it is so. That was owing to the competition of former years, 
and other companies coming in there. 


told there happened to be two companies down the middle of the street. 


are two companies supplying Regent Street with gas, where only one would 
besnfiicient, it is perfectly clear that the mains are twice what is needed for 
the district, and that the fore must be twice what it should be. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Therefore does it not tend to this, that there ought to 
be a fusion of the companies, so that at the limits of the districting there 
should not be that duplication of work which must be incidental to the 
division between the territory of the two ? 


the companies, but I think a fusion of the companies would be very necessary 
and very desirable to reduce the cost of gas, and in other respects also; as, 


Company would be more conveniently laid than the mains of three com- 
Ptice of gas to its present price. Parliament sanctioned competition, and 
consequences are now being felt by the public. 

. Hore Scorr: Of course, I suppose (you speak in a very moderate 
— upon all these matters) that the remedy, whatever it is, ought not 

at the cost of the companies, who have invested their money bond fide 
eae encouragement to competition given by Parliament ? 

ness: Ido not quite understand what you mean by the cost of the 


r. * Scorr : Whatever remedy it may be necessary to apply, in 
to do away with the injurious effect of Parliament having encouraged 
ory Pees should it not be at the cost of the shareholders of the company, 
at somebody else’s cost, whoever that may be? 
a But I think, too—— 
t. Hore Scorr: Will you answer the question > 
Uness : I will answer it if you will allow me. 
Drache EMAN : Mr. Cleminshaw has come here to give us his opinion 
Rode in © a8 to what can be done and what the figures are, but as to the 
to pe which the remedy is to be carried into effect, he rather leaves that 
i Sy than takes it to himself. 
the a Scorr: Yes, sir; but if — will be good enough to remember, 
mane of Mr. Cleminshaw’s calculations is, that those arrangements 
— nade ; that is the stepping-stone. 
tiness: It is the stepping-stone to the real end. 











that if this arrangement alluded to with reference to the mains were made, | a 
| because their charges are very large; and the Pheonix, because that is also | 


Witness: Mains under such circumstances would be partly used, and in | ‘ 
| supports your proposition, that half-and-half would make, as I think you 
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| include all the charges—the charges for dividend and interest. Those 


| 
| 


| say the proportion of coa] was 33 per cent., and I think that proves that the | | 


| it has been so taken by the companies. The error in this table of the calcu- 
| 





The CuarrMaNn: The alteration, the witness says, might he made without 
costs. 

Mr. Hore Scotr: The alteration in some cases might be easy enough ; 
but the alteration in the sense of taking up the whole of the mains of one 
company in Regent Street; and leaving only one company with mains, these 
evidently could not be done in so simple a manner. 

Witness : I think it could, and for this reason, that the value of a main 
is greater than the cost of taking it up. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: I do not know whether I am transgressing any rule of 
the committee in the course of my examination. 

The CuairnMAN: Not at all; only the committee feel unanimously as I 
do, that anything in the nature of argument, we should be very glad to hear 
from yourself, but we shall not attach the least more weight to the argu- 
ment because it comes through the witness; if it isa matter of fact about 
which he knows anything, we shall be most glad to hear it. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: I must test the value of the witness’s evidence, by 
seeing whether he can carry out his opinion logically. It is the opinion of 
this gentleman that leakage is a great cause of expense and labour in 
London, : 

The CHAtRMAN : It is the unanimous opinion of the committee that the 
particular question which you were putting to the witness, and which he 
declined to answer, he very reasonably declined to answer. j 

Mr. Hope Scotr: Then I will presume it as a question of fact, more or 
less, however, connected with this witness’s opinion. (To witness:) You 
have taken your average, have you not, of all the expenses in London as the | 
average of all the companies expenses ? | 

Witness : I have taken the average of coal, and in the average of coal I} 
have excluded the Chartered and the Western Companies, because they are, | 
either wholly or partially, cannel coal. Ihave taken the average of labour | 
from thirteen companies, and the average of everything else, with the ex- 
ception of capital, and in thisI have excluded three companies—the Western, 
because it is out of the district, and supplies Wigan cannel gas; the Equitable, | 





large ; and I have considered that it is fairer to take the general average of | 
the ten companies than it would be to include those three. Upon capital I) 
| 


charges are included in the 14°286d. 
Mr. Hope Scorr: Are you aware that with regard to the productive power | 
of cannel, Mr. Hughes told the committee that ‘‘there is a great deal of | 
mixed coal i) |.ancashire, and that there is a great deal of cannel coal that 
will not make ‘¢ best gas. There are only one or two seams that will make 
far higher thai, \S-candle gas” > Do you agree with him about the general | 
characteristic of cannel coal so given ? } 
Witness : The Wigan coal will produce the richest quality of gas. There | | 
is really only one small seam that will produce inferior gas, I have taken | | 
the Wigan cannel as an example to base my estimate upon, simply because | | 





lation of the cost of 18-candle gas arises, in the first instance, from a greater || 
proportion of the costly to the cheap material being taken. I do not know 
the proportions in the Manchester gas personally, but I heard Mr. Heron 


proportion I have taken of Newcastle coal is fair and reasonable. | 
Mr. Hope Scotr: You think that the comparison between the gas at Man- | | 
chester, which is as two to one of cannel to Newcastle coal for 21 candles, | | 
| 


said, 19}-candle gas ? 

Witness : Nominally 19}, but I will take it as 18 to the consumer. That | | 
is the result of my experience on a large scale. The trials I made were upon | | 
8000 or 10,000 tons of coal at the Manchester Gas-Works, over a period of | 


some two or three months in the ordinary course of working. That wassome | | 


| eight or nine years since. The cost of cannel at that time was about 14s, per 


Witness: I did not mean to say so. I mean that the company might | 
keep up three or four mains for the purposes required, instead of their ten | 


seems that the case you put forward is this, that Regent Street is exclu- | 
sively in the district of one company, which has twelve mains in that street, | 


Mr. Hore Scorr: Your course would simply be to call upon the com- | 
pany which supplies Regent Street to take up those useless mains. I am | 


Witness : There it shows the question still more strongly, because if there | 


| charges for coal are 16s, per ton, the fuel for carbonizing is a fair rate for 


| 


tinses: Precisely so. Ido not wish to carry it so far as a fusion of all | 


instance, in the reduction of the various charges. The mainsof one large | 


panies. Competition has done a very great deal of harm, and has raised the | 





ton. We used in the proportion of 19} per cent. of ordinary coal to produce 
23-candle gas. Before then we used Wigan cannel entirely, and had been || 
giving gas of 25 or 26 candles. By ‘‘fue to carbonize’’—in this account || 
12 bushels at 3d.—I understand that to mean best coke. It will beseen that | 
Wigan coke is only charged 4s. per chaldron, and I consider that is much too | | 
low, as the value of Wigan coke is really as great as Newcastle coke—that | | 
is for heating purposes. 1 

the Commirree: I mean for our own use, but it is not so marketable | | 
as Newcastle coke. 

Cross-examination resumed: In comparing the 12 and 18 candle gas, I 

have followed as exactly as possible the companies statement. Their esti- | 
mate of the cost of making 18-candle gas, and using Newcastle coke at 9s. | 
per chaldron, I consider to be wrong. 7 ought to use the Wigan coke, 
which they put down at 5s. per chaldron. In making 12-candle gas, I do | 
not think they could carbonize at a cheaper rate than they do at present. I} 
think the cost they put down for gas, 113d., is rather excessive. If the} 


fuel, and the products on the other side are fair. 

Mr. Hops Scorr: Then in what they are really doing at this moment ~ 
regards the tabular statement in these particulars, you do not quarrel with 
the proceedings of the company. 

Witness : Lam not prepared to answer that question, because I take this 
simply as a matter of fact, and it is sufficient for me to form the statement 
I have upon this statement. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: But you see there are two questions here—one, whether 
the companies are now producing with economy and the use of all reasonable 
means; and another, whether with the same reference to economy and also 
all reasonable means, they would be able to produce 18-candle gas at |: 
another figure. To go from the starting point, which is one of expense, I 
ask you whether you are prepared to attack any one item in the actual table 
with regard to the 12-candle gas? The other is a speculative table, of 
course > 

Witness ; Of course it is. Ido not see which I can attack, and which 
prove of. Coal is taken at 16s. per ton, and it isa simple estimate—it is 
not what it costs them. The fuel also is taken at 3d., which is also a state- 
ment, and I do not think that your question bears at all upon this statement, 
because it isa mere statement. If you ask me whether the cost of gas, 
which I have put down at 9}d. is correct, I should say it was fair and rea- 
sonable. It is possible it might be improved. The 11}d. given by the com- 
panies is simply an estimate, based on the cost of coal being 16s. On the 
other hand, the 9d. is the result of a year’s working. Taking the companies 
statement for 1964 presented to the committee last year as a basis, I should 
say that 18-candle gas should be made at about 15}d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
but if the price of coal has slightly advanced since then, it would cost some- 
thing more than that. In taking 3s. 6d. as the price per 1000 feet, I have 
based my estimate on the returns for 1864. The return for 1865 was not 
within my reach. In comparing the Manchester prices with the London 
prices I took the returns for 1865. If the cost of distribution is properly 
regulated, the companies could supply 18-candle gas at 3s. 6d., and make 
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}| mention it that there may be no mistake about it), the witness gives various 


| question of leakage has > 


4 |300,000 to 400,000 tons of cannel would be required in London. 


‘Cannel is to be obtained in any quantity from Scotland, but I cannot tell 
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the same dividend as they do now. There is a question of 6d. per 1000 feet 
difference, which arises from the leakage, and the wear and tear attendant 
upon that leakage. 

The CuarrMaNn: If the 6d. calculation as I have taken it is this (and I 


figures which for Manchester make 3s. for the cost, and then he gives the 
corresponding figures which for London make 4s., and he says that if the 
item of wages, which at Manchester is 11°9d. and in London 24°3d., were 
brought to a level, the payment of dividends on the profit might be the same 
as it is now in London—viz., 14°2d.; but then, in that calculation, Man- 
chester is giving 2l-candle power, and London only 12-candle power, and 
therefore, in order to raise London up to 18-candle power, he goes through 
a subsidiary calculation, and he estimates the cost of the fuel for making the 
18-candle power in London at 1s. 5}d., and from that he strikes off the 113d. 
which in this estimate is charged for the London 12-candle power, and that 
leaving a difference of 6}d., raises his estimate from the Manchester 3s, to 
3s. 64d. 

Wriness : Precisely so. 

Mr. Hors Scott: I want to know what effect upon that calculation the 


The CuarrMaNn: It does not touch the 6d. The leakage depends upon 
the difference between the 3s. and the 4s. The leakage will not be increased 
by 6d., because it is 18-candle gas instead of 12, It is another part of the 
calculation to which the leakage applies. 

By Mr. Hors Scort: I estimate the labour and the loss of gas at 1s. per 
1000 feet. The Manchester leakage is very small indeed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MicuaEL: I assume the gas would really be 13- 
candle gas, in order to obtain 12-candle gas for the consumer. The illumi- 
nating power from Wigan cannel is 26 candles. From the mixture of half 
coal and half cannel I get 10,200 feet. I have got 10,398 a : rom 

at is 
taking a mixture of cannel. Ido not think it would be necessary to use 
entirely Wigan cannel, but other descriptions which might be cheaper. 


the ong It could be obtained from Wales and Staffordshire. The cannel- 
field is developing in Staffordshire and Yorkshire. If the price of Scotch 
cannel were 60s. a ton, I do not think a gas company would use it. 

Mr. Micuaxr.: The last quotation for Boghead is 50s. a ton; would that 
‘be available to carry out your calculation of 18-candle gas ? 

Witness : It is a difficult question to answer, and would render necessary 
fresh investigations. The Boghead cannel is a very different material indeed 
from the Wigan cannel. 

The CHArnMAN: The witness has taken for his estimate the same estimate 
that is put in before us on this point—viz., 27s. per ton—and he has only 
— one-half to be cannel, whereas in this estimate three-fourths are 
taken. 

Mr. MicHakEL: You will see that is upon the assumption of the present 
price. 

The CuarrMAN: He has made his calculation upon an assumption more 
favourable than that which is contained in this paper, inasmuch as he has 
taken the same price, and has only allowed one-half the quantity, while in 
this paper three-fourths of the quantity are allowed. 

Mr. MicuakE.: I wish the committee to have some information as to the 
quantity of cannel at present available at the present price, and what the 
consequence would be of a = largely increasing demand. 

The CuarrMan : I only wish to point out that this statement put in on 
the other side is more favourable to his calculation than his own state- 
ment is. 

Mr. MicuazEx: You will see by one of the memoranda which has been re- 
ferred to the committee on this subject, that the companies very carefully 
qualify their statement by mentioning the present price, 27s. 

The Cuarrman: I am very unwilling to stop the cross-examination, be- 
eause you have a perfect right to test thoroughly the evidence which is put 
in before us; but we cannot go into a collateral inquiry as to the possible 
exhaustion of different kinds of coal, and I think that when the witness has 
taken the actual price from this evidence, and has allowed a smaller propor- 
tion of cannel than is taken in his estimate, it isnot reasonable to endeavour 
to push him by asking him what may be the future price of cannel at some 
remote period of time. 

Mr. Micuaex: If the committee will allow me, I venture to ask your 
attention to the 13th paragraph of Memorandum No. 1, where you will find 
that the companies, when they put down 27s. as the present price, very 
carefully qualify it by saying, “The above calculation is made upon the 
assumption that the increased quantity of cannel that will be required will 
be procurable, and at the price now being paid by the companies—viz., 27s. 
per ton.” This, however, cannot be expected, and it is merely to have a 
calculation and a good datum before the committee that could absolutely be 
proven. The 27s. is put in so as to have some definite datum, but it must 
not be taken that the companies acknowledge that 27s. will be the future 
price. 

Witness : May I be allowed to state that I have taken 27s. per ton as 
the — of Wigan cannel because the companies have taken that price ; but 
I believe that it could be got at the present time at 25s.a ton. All the 
cannel must be 25-candle gas power to carry out my idea. I believe that if 
the companies were to go into the market now for cannel, they would get all 
they required at 25s. per ton, if they contracted for a term of years. 

_ Re-examined by Mr. Grove: It is doubtful whether the Boghead cannel 
is acoal at all. 1 have taken the returns for 1864 simply because it is the 
paper which was presented before the committee who sat last year, and I 
ave no means of getting any other paper for the purpose of this calculation. 
There are 15 bushels of Wigan coke produced to 9 of Newcastle coke, and if 
they use 12 bushels of coke they have no right to use 12 bushels of Newcastle 
coke, which costs 3d. a bushel, when they only produce 9, but they should 
rather use the 12 bushels of Wigan coke, which is produced at a cheaper 
rate. With regard to the question of districting, the City of London is at 
4 supplied by three companies, and suey it would be cheaper and 
titer to have only one. I saw the map introduced by the gas companies 
last year. It did not show the superfluous mains, 
Mr. John Romans, examined by Mr. Sarcoop. 
- Ihave had considerable experience with regard to Scotch cannel. I am 
a cannel coal merchant, taking an interest in vending in England the Mar- 
quis of Lothian’s cannel, We have no ground for fearing there would be 
an inadequate eg An any larger demand. 
. The Cuarrman: We cannot go into that. 
ination continued: I have had some experience asa gas manufac- 
turer. The Marquis of Lothian’s cannel is 33° candles, and 12,500 feet to 
the ton. That is a veryhigh power. I made a calculation last year at what 
price gas manufactured from that coal could be sold per 1000 cubic feet, so 


nas 
poration were then trying to obtain power to make gas themselves, My 
impression then was that it could be done at 3s. Ido not say the pre. 
sent companies could do that. In that calculation the price of Neweastle || 
coal was taken at 13s.; but I find from an articie in the JounNat op Gag|! 
LicutinG that the London engineers say the price is now 3s. more, and [|| 
have such an opinion of the names appended to the report that I do not] 
believe those gentlemen would put in what was not correct. Taking these | 
things into consideration, I dare say gas might be sold at 3s. 6d. per 1099, | 
but I question if they would pay 10 per cent. at that rate on their present, 
capitals. 





Mr. J. £. Clift, examined by Mr. WExsTER. 

I have had many years experience in the manufacture of gas; for many 
— with the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company, and for the 
ast eight or nine years consulting generally. I am also proprietor of 
works at Redditch, about 12 miles from Birmingham. My attention has 
been a good deal called to the manufacture of gas, and the different proposals 
with regard to the City of London. The site proposed last year was North 
Woolwich, which had many advantages. The advantage, as far as coul wag 
concerned, was from ls. 6d. to 2s, per ton. It was also advantageous with| 
reference to the disposal of the products, such as a ready market for coke. | 
tar, and ammoniacal liquor. I make my gas at Redditch from Derbyshire || 
coal entirely, which gives an illuminating power of about 14 candles, J}! 
based my calculations last year on 3/10ths Scotch cannel, giving 33 candles, | 
and 7/10ths Newcastle, giving 12 candles; the average of the two giving| 
18 candles. The Scotch cannel I estimated at 12,000 cubic feet per ton, and|! 
the Newcastle at 9200 feet. Worked out at the prices which I have ob. || 
tained, and which were verified at the time, the cost of the manufacture of;| 
gas was 28°22d.; the cost of purifying, 0°48 of a penny; supervision and 
labour in the manufacture, 6d. per 1000 feet; wear and tear of retorts, 
plant, tools, mains, and services, 240d. ; repairing and restoring meters, | 
which I estimated at 74 per cent., 0°72d.; cost of distribution, including | 
secretary, clerks, and collectors, bad debts, stationery, auditors, chemists, || 
rents, rates, and taxes, 2°88d.; reserve and contingent funds, 1 per cent, ;|| 
interest on capital, 5 per cent.; and redemption-fund, 1 per cent. ; giving)| 
6 per cent. That was on the debit side. On the credit side 1 put the sale|| 
of 1000 million cubic feet of gas at 3s.; coke for sale, after deducting 20 per|| 
cent. for fuel, at 9s. per chaldron, 10°36d.; tar, 1-44d.; ammoniacal liquor, | 
0°94d.; and that brings the gas out at 33. per 1000 cubic feet. That ig} 
allowing 5 per cent. upon the capital of the company. ‘The object of this) 
calculation last year was to show that the manufacture of gas for the corpora-|| 
tion of London, when they did not require a dividend, would pay an} 
interest of 5 per cent. 

By the Cuairman: Those are London prices. 

Examination resumed : The plans I prepared were similar to the ordinary 
plans of gas-works; there was nothing novel about them, and they were |, 
drawn to adapt themselves to the situation we had to work in. That in-| 
cluded nothing for meter-rent, as the meters were to be free. 





The gas was | 
to be of 18 candles illuminating power, and of the purity prescribed as regards | 
sulphur, and the other conditions. There is nothing to alter this estimate, | 
except the report which I hear that the price of coal has advanced since last | 
year, but of which I know nothing from my own knowledge. I think gas| 
could now be manufactured at that price, taking the cost of coals which I| 
have given. 
Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps: In my experience the cost of coal! 
does not materially affect the price of gas. It makes a little difference. My| 
calculations are based on 34s. for Scotch cannel, and 13s. 3d. for Newcastle! 
coal. I have not had time to correct my estimate. I should not correct 
my estimate unless I had prices which I knew were quite correct. lam} 
aware that the price of coal is on the rise, and also wages and labour, The 
Newcastle coal f put down at 13s. 3d. was the Pelaw Main. The coal was 
to be delivered at North Woolwich at that price. It is nearer the mouth of)| 
the Thames than the London Gas-Works. I can tell you the cost of the: 
mains to convey the gas from that site to London. I am speaking of the 
supply to the City, which I am aware is only a small portion of the netro-| 
polis. I cannot tell the quantity of gas supplied to the metropolis. The} 
quantity I calculated upon last year was 1200 million cubic feet. I know} 
there are two companies alone which <r about double that quantity in|| 
a year. If I were asked to design works for the whole of London I should|| 
not place them all at North Woolwich, but round London certainly. The 
north side of London would be favourable for gas-works. I designed works| 
for the parish of Marylebone on the north side, but the committee did not} 
pass the bill. That was in 1854, and I merely mention it to show I should 
not fix upon that site alone for the supply of the north and south of London. 
I would not fix upon any site my clients suggested. At Redditch I pay, 
18s. 6d. for coal, and charge 5s. and 5s, 6d. for gas. The coal varies in quality; || 
we do not always get the same sort. The Redditch people do not complain 
that they do not get 12-candle gas. The price at Redditch is quite as low)| 
in proportion as the price in London, considering it is a small work, only 
roducing about 12 million cubic feet of gas a year, whereas the City of || 
Londen, which is represented as a very small portion of London, take 1200 | 
millions a year. If 18-candle gas is to be supplied under penalties, it would | 
not be safe to make it exactly 18; but I do not think it is necessary to make | 
it 19} candles. I never heard of 10,000 feet of. 15-candle gas being made|| 
from a ton of any Newcastle coal. It is not in any experience possible to) 
doit. There is necessarily a certain proportion of loss in the course 
manufacture, drawing the retorts, and so on. I consider 900 feet 98 @| 
reasonable quantity of from 12 to 13-candle gas. My estimate last year was 
9200 feet. My experience is at the Great Central Gas-Works. That is the | 
uantity which we produced over a considerable extent of working from) 
eweastle coal, and it was 12 candles illuminating power, tested by Dr.|) 
Letheby at that period, but that was with the old burner. 'he burner now) 
in use would give 13} candles. The Great Central Company started in|) 
opposition to the existing companies ten or twelve years or more ago, 10 
supply gas at 4s. per 1000 fest. The concern was leased, and I was engl 
neer to the lessees, Messrs. Prior. I do not know what dividends they paid || 
in my time. I was not a shareholder, and therefore had no eS 
knowing. After the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act in 1860 they r: 
their price to 4s. 6d. I do not know that shortly before that rise they beet 
only paying 3 or 4 per cent. I remember an inquiry into the state m which || 
Messrs. Prior left the works; but they were left in a far better state than 
when Messrs. Prior took them. . 
Re-examined by Mr. Wenster: After the Act of 1860 the gas anny 
generally throughout London raised the price to 4s. 6d. It is a matter 6 
tact that by one kind of burner a higher illuminating power 3s obtain 
than by another. The burner now in use gives an illuminating power 
uy candle more than the old one. There are other sites in different — 
of London, which, if not equally favourable to the North Woolwich om 
would be more favourable than the sites at present occupied. If they 








as to return a fair remunerative profit on the capital necessary; but the 








price has gone up 3s. 6d. per ton since then. It is now 38s. 6d. The cor- 


not have river accommodation they would have railwa accommodation, 
which they could get rid of the residual products, and have the advantage 
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i i their works without the haulage and lighterage they 
of getting con imtice of coal rises and falls, and it is the rise of the resi- 
_ sroducts at the same time that made me say that the price of coal did 
ave affect go materially the cost of gas. There is a considerable difference 
wae cost of the manufacture of gas at different places, and the value of 
the residual products at those places is a material element in the cost of 
the manufacture. a ag es 

MMITTEE : The cost of the mains for bringing 1200 million 
wie feet geaten the site at North Woolwich into the City would be 


£108,064. Mr. Jas. Beal, examined by Mr. WERSTER. é 

I carry on business at Piccadilly, and have taken some interest in the gas 

estion for many years. I was honorary secretary to all the vestries of 
= metropolis engaged in the gas inquiry from 1858 to the passing of the 
‘Act in 1860. I have also acted since the formation of the body of delegates 
|jast year, in their communications with the Government in reference to this 
‘ill 4 The Act of 1860 fell short of our expectations as regards illuminating 
| power and price. 





t uirements of the metropolis? j 
os ‘Saewk say, in reference to that, that as far as the companies 
a concerned, I believe they endeavoured honestly to carry out the pro- 


} duties which the Act imposed on them. The appointment of 
ee pesasiaws by the vestries has fallen almost into disuse. In our 
\own vestry a chemical examiner, Dr. Lankaster, was ordered to report, but 
| when the period came for the money to purchase the apparatus, we failed in 
lobtaining the requisite sum. In other vestries where a chemical analyst 
| was appointed, he was generally merely a medical officer, having no special 
| qualifications for the duties imposed upon him. The vestries had power, 
| under the Metropolis Gas Act, of using certain powers contained in the Gas- 
| Works Clauses Act of 1847, to inquire into the capital of several companies, 
\to enter into an analysis of their accounts. On no single occasion have 
' those powers been enforced by the vestries, and our representations, there- 
| fore, to the Government was that, whilst believing that the companies have 
not given us the full benefit which the Act entitles us to, the want of 
|| action on the part of the public proceeded from the inaction of the vestries 
against the gas companies, we, therefore, were anxious that the Govern- 
| ment should arm some stronger and greater municipal power with the requi- 
\site authority to deal with those great companies. Therefore we asked them 
!on the one hand not to interfere with the City of London, who are perfectly 


‘hand, we wish that the Metropolitan Board should be clothed with full 


jact, with power to examine into their accounts, as was the case with the 
| water companies in 1852—a most important question, and possibly the most 


important which could receive the attention of this committee, for the result 
lof the inquiry in 1852 was to cause such a rearrangement of their accounts 
































\that the capital of the West Middlesex Water Company was reduced, by 
||investigation, from £830,000 to £506,000, the Chelsea Water Company from 
| £428,243 to £300,000, the Grand Junction Company from £523,735 to 
| £354,000, and the Southwark and Vauxhall Company from £439,662 to 
|| £303,600. We felt that that was so important that in our disjointed and 
| | peculiar mode of government in London, only a power either supported by 
\the Government, or moved by so great a corporation as the Metropolitan 
| Board, would adequately deal with it. Then we felt that if the companies 
| objected to this, as the supply of gas was in Manchester a matter of muni- 
cipal action, we were entitled to look upon it in London precisely in the 
|| same way, that powers should be given to the Metropolitan Board to arrange 
| terms with the several companies, and take the supply into their own hands. 
| That was the basis of our present application to Parliament, and upon which 
this agitation has proceeded, 
| Mr. Wenster: Asa matter of fact, so far as regards the Act of 1860, 
| you have not obtained the illuminating power, or the means of enforcing it? 
|. Witness: We have no means of saying we have not obtained the illumi- 
\nating power by the reports of men appointed to examine. So deficient has 
jbeen the analysis that we are not justified in publicl ag the com- 
|panies, because we have no evidence to prove it to be the case. Therefore it 
j\i8the old complaint of all the gas consumers, which was carried on, on 
|renewing the consideration of this yee that their gas supply was 
\deficient ; that the old burners had to be changed, and that with the change 
they still did not get the illuminating power which they required, and they 
|threw the blame of it on our gas companies. f : 
Examination continued: Iam well acquainted with the special Act of 
|1860. That Act came out of the committee very different in form from 
| what it went in. It left the committee right enough at one stage, but, 
|having gone down to the House of Commons, the bill was recommitted, and 
|the change was so great that we did not know the bill again; and if our 
|position had been different, if we could have thrown up the agitation 
jwithout personally, as delegates, being liable for the whole cost of the 
|Inquiry, we should have thrown it up. That bill did not give us the pro- 
tection we thought we required. The committee had reported, if I remember 
\Tightly, in favour of an 8 per cent. dividend, and in favour of a graduated 
iseale of prices, which, I believe, would have been just to the companies and 
jagreat benefit to the consumers. But afterwards, in the House, that was 
altered to 4s. 6d. per 1000, which they were then charging, and to the 10 
per cent, dividend, which they could only obtain by the Gas- Works Clauses 
ct under competition, and which they were guaranteed under a monopoly ; 
but it gave us no power of obtaining corresponding advantages, for the 
companies could earn 10 per cent. or they could earn 14 per cent., and we 
no guarantee that the 4 per cent., plus the 10, would be devoted to the 
benefit of the public. They could squander it in the enlargement of their 
works, in the increase of salaries, and in extravagant expenditure, and we 
no means of checking it or deriving the benefit which we were entitled 
to, The Metropolitan Board was ultimately authorized to pay the expenses 
of the Act, and charge it pro ratd upon the metropolis. Having reference 
the numerous complaints that have been made, I thinkif the difference 
between common gas and cannel gas is got rid of, and we have one simple 
and uniform standard of 18 candles at a fair price, that would be the best 
g we could have in the metropolis. In giving that view, I represent 
ates from the Strand District Board of Works; the parishes of Hackney; 
8t. Martin in the Fields; St. George, Hanover Square; St. Pancras; St. 
Wiour’s District Board of Works; Chelsea; the Wandsworth District 
of Works ; Islington ; Bermondsey ; the Westminster District Board 
of Works; St. James, Westminster; St. Giles’s District Board of Works; 
Marylebone ; the Holborn District Board of Works; Lambeth; and St. 
ry, Rotherhithe. By the ‘districting’ at present I understand the metro- 
eing allocated to certain gas companies with a monopoly, and no 
Protection in the interest of the consumers. I am aware that a much higher 
rd than 18 candles exists in other places. As regards price, the City 
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Mr. WessTeR: What is your opinion of the operation of that Act as | 


of London offer to supply constituents at 3s. 6d. per 1000, and the Metro- 
politan Board have offered to supply London at the same price, and, with 
those two advantages offered us, I do not think we ought to mention any 
lower price. They have done so under good advice, and with that advice 
we are satisfied. 

Mr. WensTeR: You are a little mistaken, I think. The price which the 
City of London offered to supply gas for last year was 3s. 

Witness : Yes; and the Metropolitan Board of Works 3s, There has 
never been any adjustment of the capital accounts of the gas companies. 


| That is a matter we urged very strongly upon the Government. Attention 


being directed to the capitals of the several companies, it would be found 
that, whilst one sum per 1000 feet would earn 10 per cent. dividend upon 
the capital of one company, it would hardly earn 5 per cent. upon the 
capital of another. We felt, therefore, that what was done with the water 
companies in 1852 should be done with the gas companies now—that is, that 
they should become virtually one company, or should be treated as such; 
and we asked the Government to go further, and to agree, if we cannot get 
one general management with the Metropolitan Board of Works, to force an 
amalgamation between the several companies in the interest of the public, 
so as to get rid of the enormous cost of management and the charges which 


| we see in the accounts, owing, to a very large extent, to the costly manage- 





| ment of these companies. The conditions of the companies as regards 
| visions of that Act; but the vestries have altogether failed to carry out any 


capital are very different. The conditions as regards cost of manufacture I 
know nothing of. If justice is to be done it is essential that there should 
be something analogous to what took place in reference to the water com- 
panies. By clause 48 of the bill of 1860, 8 per cent. was put in as a divi- 
dend. I think something in the nature A Chemical Board, or some 
stringent measures of that sort, must be adopted for the protection of the 
public. I have been interested in the supply of the public lights. The Act 
of 1860 had an arbitration clause in the event of the parishes and the com- 
panies not agreeing about the price, but some of the parishes are so small 
that many object to litigation. The Act throws the costs of the litigation 
upon the losing party, and it was a very expensive inquiry—as expensive as 
an inquiry here—and consequently that clause has been inoperative. In 
our case, in St. James’s, the Western Gas Company are supplying us at 
£3 13s. 6d. a lamp, and the Chartered at £3 1és. 6a. They make no con- 
tract with us—they simply write usa letter that that is their price. We 
are supposed to receive 2} feet per hour, but I believe, if we had a proper 
burner 1} foot would be une for our requirements; and the price should 
be, including cleaning, £2 16s., instead of £3 15s. 6d., which was the 


| alternative that we had given to us when we were arranging with the gas 
| well able to take care of themselves in their agitation, and, on the other | 


company for the supply of our public lamps. We want an arbitration 


| clause of a simpler kind than in the Act of 1860. 


authority to prescribe certain regulations under which the companies should | 


Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I should imagine a witness giving 
evidence before the committee last year first suggested a Chemical Board. 
Mr. Denison: Do you not know that we ourselves offered it last year, 


| and the committee in making their report accepted our offer ? 





Witness : I do not know who suggested it. I have not read the proceed- 
ings of last year. I know the companies have expressed their readiness to 
substitute the Metropolitan Board for the vestries; so, as regards that ys 
of the case, we have no grievance. The companies have endeavoured, as 
honestly as they can, to carry out the Act. When the companies reduced 
the price 6d. per 1000, I believe, if an inquiry had taken place into the 
accounts of the several companies presented to Parliament by an authorized 
public board, the reduction would have been 1s. per 1000 feet. 

Mr. Denison: Then you mean we were about half as honest as we ought 
to have been. You say, if our accounts had been properly examined. I 
think, if I remember rightly, there was some discussion in 1860 about the 
form in which the accounts should be made up, and we assented to anything 
the committee desired in that respect > 

Witness : Yes, in the form of accounts. A form of account was prepared 
by myself, which is now used by the companies. , 

Mr. Denison: In 1860 you say the bill was so altered on recommittal 
that you hardly knew it ? 

ttness: Yes. 

Mr. Denison: It is rather metaphorical, because you and Mr. Wyatt 
were present the whole time when they were dealing with the alterations, 

Witness : We were, after the counsel had left the room on the part of the 
gas companies till the close of the first report of the committee; but after it 
came down again, if I remember rightly, you attended. 

Mr. Dentson: No, indeed. You told me I need not—that you thought 
you could do it better. 

Witness : I beg your pardon. We had counsel here; but Mr. Baxter, 
having allowed the counsel to retire from the room, took up the case, and in 
ubout two hours undid the whole of our 21 days work in the committee of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Denison: Do not you remember that you and Mr. Wyatt together 
told your counsel that they need not be present in that discussion ? 

Witness: I do not remember it. I know this, that counsel left the room, 
and Mr. Baxter made that great speech—certainly one of the greatest 
speeches I have heard. : 

Mr. Denison: Modesty is a very amiable quality, but still the fact is 
that you were present during the discussion on the recommittal of the bill. 

ttness : I may have been, but I do not remember it to the extent you 
put it. The alteration made was this, that our py scale was gone, 
and the price of 4s. 6d. put as a fixed mean; our 8 per cent. was gone, an 
10 per cent. put in. These two alterations alone made the change so great 
that the bill was unworthy of our acceptance. Notwithstanding that I cir- 
culated a letter requesting the persons who were interested in it not to 
abandon the bill, but to go on with it in the House of Lords as a valuable 
bill against the companies. rar 

The Cuarrman: I am very unwilling to stop the cross-examination, 
because I wish to give full latitude to the proper testing of the witness, but 
as I understand at the present moment the question merely turns upon how 
it happened that the bill of 1860 was accepted in the form in which it ulti- 
mately passed by those who promoted it in its original shape. The witness 
told us, in his exammation in chief, that one principal consideration was 
that it would have been a very heavy charge for costs if that course had not 
been taken, and that inflenced him very much; and upon that, as I under- 
stand it, this cross-examination is taking place. 2 

Mr. Denison: I want to show that there was a very much more im- 
portant consideration. : F 

Mr. Wenster: With regard to the letter, I quite agree with the chair- 
man that the cross-examination is very essential, but his explanation is 
equally essential, and it is very convenient, if a witness has the capacity to 
do it, that he should do it at the time, rather than that I should have to do 
it afterwards. . 

The Cuainman: What I understand is, that Mr. Denison wishes to show 
that they were better pleased with the arrangements at that time than 
appears to be the case now. 
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Mr. Denison : That is exactly what I want. . , 

Cross-examination continued: There were some substantial advantages 
to the consumers which justified our going to the committee of the House of 
Lords. The parish of St. Mark, Lambeth, started up in the House of Lords 
as opponents of the bill. I acted for the majority of the delegates, and 
was Backed by them, and, therefore, could not notice the opposition of 
Lambeth. We did all we could to prevent the Lambeth opposition going 
on and producing any point. The question was raised in the House of 
Lords whether there had not been a complete agreement about the bill 
between the promoters and the gas companies after the recommittal and 
before the third reading in the House of Commons, and Mr. Baxter and 
Mr. Wyatt were examined upon that point, and a serious divergence of 
opinion was apparent between them. The House of Lords determined that 
everything that had been so settled by that agreement should not be re- 
opened. I should prefer the graduated scale, as in the bill when introduced 
by Sir Stafford Northcote to the suggestion now made, by way of compro- 
mise, of 18 candles at 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Denison: When you talk of compromise, who are the parties to 
that compromise ? 

Witness: The Metropolitan Board of Works, representing one large por- 
tion of the metropolis, and the corporation of the City of London, repre- 
senting another. I have seen it in print that these two compromisers are con- 
ducting their case as one, The City of London, by their bill of last year, 
offered 3s, Whether any people have ever taken shares upon the 3s. basis 
|in any proposed company for London has not formed an element in my 
| judgment. = judgment is that when two powerful bodies like the corpo- 
jration of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works, after having taken 
j the best advice, arrive at the result that they can supply gas to the con- 

sumérs of London at this price, the consumers are not justified, having so 
strong and powerful an interest in the matter, in accepting any other 
settlement. 

Mr. Denison: The committee can judge what the meaning of a company 
or corporation supplying gas is; but when you say they arrived at that con- 
clusion, they put that conclusion in their evidence before the committee last 
year, did they not? 

Witness : The City of London did not; the Metropolitan Board of Works 
did, The corporation of the City put in 3s.; the Metropolitan Board 
declined, I presume, having taken the best advice. I think they had the 
best advice that they can supply gas of 18 candles at 3s. 6d. I have faith 
that the board would not make such an offer to the public without they felt 
they were in a position to carry it out. I am aware that the City of London, 
having had the opportunity by all the best evidence they could get of 
| proving their case last year, had their bill rejected by the committee with- 














out hearing the opposition to it. 

Mr. Denison: Will you show me where the Metropolitan Board have 
deliberately offered to anybody to supply gas to London at 3s. 6d. ? 

Witness: At page 5 you will find it stated—*‘That in the event of 
Government deciding to introduce a bill into Parliament for the purpose of 
| establishing a more efficient control of the existing gas companies of the 
| metropolis, and of vesting such control in the board, the conditions of such 
control should be as follows—viz., that the maximum price of gas be fixed 
at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and that the illuminating power be equal to 
18 sperm candles,” 

Mr. Denison: Where is the offer of the Metropolitan Board of Works? 

Vitness ; Of course, what they demand there they are quite ready to do 
themselves. 

Mr. aaa Whatever you demand of me you are quite ready to do 
yourself? 

Witness: Yes; it would be a very strange demand on my part, if the 
other was not equally true to me. You seem to forget that our notice to 
Parliament had in it the provision that the Metropolitan Board should have 
power to buy up those gas companies, If they bought them up, of course 
they must agree to supply the public at the same price that they demand 
that the companies should do it. 

Mr. Denison: Ido not remember any such notice being given. 

Witness: Yes, it was. We will give you the notice if you like. The bill, 
as drafted, contained power to the Metropolitan Board of Works to buy up 
the companies. 

Mr. Denison: As you vouch for the Metropolitan Board, although you 
are not a member of it, do you remember the chairman of that board being 
asked this question. I find this at page 15:—** Mr, Richardson” (he isa 
| member of the board) ‘‘ whilst declaring himself in favour of purchasing the 
jinterests of the companies, expressed his fear that, if the board were bound 

to a lower price, with an increased illuminating power on the one hand, and 

on the other purchased the interests of the companies, they would be as it 
j were burning both ends of the candle.” To this the chairman replied— 
* No, we do not. If we control, we control’’ (alluding to the control of the 
|companies); ‘‘and if we purchase, we purchase; and all these matters’’ 
| (meaning the illuminating power and price) ‘‘ will be in your own hands.” 
Were you aware that Sir John Thwaites said that ? 

Witness: My answer to that would be, that this is the memorandum of 
|some debate at the Metropolitan Board, a copy of which is enclosed in this 
| letter to the person to whom it is addressed. This is without its context, 
and, unless I saw the whole debate, I should be sorry to express any opinion 
whatever upon it. 

Mr. Denison: I must now turn to 1860, for a different purpose. I think 
you intimated that, from your experience of the Act of 1860, you found that 
it had done very little for you ? 

Witness : 1 said it had fallen short of our expectations. I believe that 
the Act of 1860 has afforded substantial benefit to a certain extent—that is 
to say, the companies had the right before to charge the incoming tenant 
with the arrears of gas due by the outgoing tenant, and that was done away 
with by the Act of 1860. Next, to such an extent has it operated as to the 
price, that we have had a reduction of 6d. per 1000 feet generally over the 
metropolis, and that has conferred a boon upon the ratepayers amounting to 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds. Where the capitals are less and 
the companies are ably administered, a greater reduction than 6d. has taken 
place ; but, when the capitals are excessive, it has been done with great 
difficulty. In other cases, the boon has been stinted by the conversion of a 
large amount of debenture stock, at 4 or 5 per cent., into capital stock, at 
10 per cent., which was a great error, upon the part of one company at all 
events; and thereby they have inflicted upon the consumer the cost of the 
difference between those two interests. I think it is the Equitable Com- 

any ; as to the amount, I think my memory will hardly serve me. It isa 
arge amount—I mean over £100,000. I should say it was done by evasion 
of this Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Denison: That sounds very much as if you knew that there was 
parliamentary authority. 

Witness : No; the company issued notice to their debenture holders that 

they could convert this debenture debt into stock; and I think that, when 
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Parliament had liberally given them 10 per cent. dividend, with a eorre- 
sponding reduction to us when they obtained that price, it was an evasion 
of the powers of that Act to convert the debenture debt, which was easily 
renewable at 5 per cent., into capital stock bearing 10 per cent. I know 
nothing of their parliamentary powers to doit. The letter stating that, did 
not refer to their parliamentary power. It made no reference whatever to 
the Act of Parliament. 

The CHAIRMAN (to Mr. reer : You ask him whether they have 
derived this benefit from the Act of 1860, and he says, ‘‘ Yes;” and he tells 
you what benefit they have derived from it. Then he says that he thinks 
that the benefit ought to have gone further, and then he mentions what he 
believes to be the fact, that some company has converted its debenture stock, 
at 5 per cent., into capital stock at 10 percent, We shall see if it is any 
object of ours to find out whether their Acts of Parliament did or did not 
enable them to doit; but it is not at all likely that the witness should 
know that. 

Mr. Denison: Then he should not use the language he has about it. 

Witness : I expressed my belief that it is an invasion of the Act of Par- 
liament. 

The CuairMAN: His opinion upon that is not evidence, and certainly 
cannot be the best evidence. 

Mr. Denison: I should think not; but in cross-examination we must 
take such evidence as we can get. 

The CuarrMan : No, in cross-examination you can ask any question to 
test the nature of the witness’s evidence, but there must be some limit to it. 

Mr. Denison: I have tested it as far as I know it, and at the proper time 
I shall contradict it. (To witness:) As to the Act of 1860, how many of the 
13 companies were under the General Act of 1847 at that time? 

Witness: None, I think, but the Imperial, which came under it in 1854; 
so we certainly had the benefit, such as it was, of putting the 12 companies 
under that Act who were not under any restriction before as to their divi- 
dends. The Act of 1847 gave power to recoup past dividends without any 
limit as to time, and we obtained a restriction to six years. We only derive 
advantage from the Act of 1847 by the vestries complying with what have 
turned out to be almost impossible conditions. I am referring to the divi- 
dend clauses of the Act of 1847, and to the machinery which the Act orders 
to be put in force to reduce those dividends ; but to arrive at a conclusion 
whether those statements are correct or not, that Act is virtually inoperative, 
and I do not think you can find a case in which those clauses of the Act 
have ever been enforced. I frankly admit that the companies did reduce 
their price when their dividends reached 10 per cent., but it was possibly in 
anticipation of the little agitation which we were going to get up. Up to 
1860, the majority of the companies were not subject to any compulsion to 
give anything like 12 candles. The Imperial had gone for a special Act, 
and the Marylebone vestry got it putin. I think the South Metropolitan 
were. The modern companies south of the Thames were bound by that 
standard of illuminating power. Before 1860 the companies could supply or 
refuse to supply at their own discretion, but the Act of 1860 provided 
machinery which compelled them to supply, and at the same time gave them 
a substantial guarantee against bad debts, by requiring a person to deposit 
money in their hands beforehand; but the committee omitted to give us 
what we demanded—viz., the right to require the company to pay us 10 per 
cent. upon the money deposited—as otherwise the consumers were finding 
capital to carry on the business of the company, and we thought it was open 
to very great abuse that they might demand such sums which in the aggre- 
gate would form the capital of any moderate concern. Frequently I have 
had men come to me upon the matter under the Imperial Act, looking upon 
it as a hardship, and I have informed them that they must comply with the 
command of the Imperial Company. I do not know the extent of it. When- 
ever they are in doubt they demand it. I have known them to demand it of 
gentlemen where names have been given of the highest repute. 

Mr. Dentson: In the olden days their security was that they recover the 
debt against the incoming tenant? 

Witness: No; not that they could, but they did, by refusing to supply 
unless he paid it. It was a species of black-mail, which put a man in dark- 
ness unless he chose to pay an exorbitant demand. I was called upon to 
pay the arrears of gas-rate over six years. In 1860 we deprived them of the 
means of doing that. It was suggested by the companies, and we were happy 
to agree to it. 

Mr. Denison: Now then about the public authorities. The public autho- 
rities can call upon the companies to lay down mains in a way they could 
not before, cannot they ? 

Witness: That refers merely to the outlying districts of the metropolis, 
where it could be imagined it would be a loss to the company to lay a main 
along a public road in a suburban district, which was represented as not 
further than 50 yards from the first lamp-post, which in large parishes, like 
Lambeth, or St. Pancras, or Hampstead, is an important concession. I am 
willing to do you ample justice for the good you did; as I took such pains 
about it, I am entitled to look upon it in that light. 

Mr. Denison: When you complain of the vestries, that is not the only 
means that people have of finding out whether they get gas below the 
standard ? 

Witness : To the ratepayers it is, I think. No gentlemen of moderate 
means may enter upon the perilous undertaking of coming in contact with 
a great company like the Imperial, for if they fail to substantiate their 
charge they are mulcted in costs. 

Mr. Denison: Do you find in your experience that judges, juries, or 
arbitrators are in the habit of consulting the interests of great companies ? 

Witness: It is not that; it is that a body of ratepayers cannot go to the 
expense of calling witnesses. You would overlay them by evidence on your 
side. 

Mr. Denison: Do you know what cost all the directors and secretaries of 
gas-works are per 1000 feet of gas? 

Witness: I do not, but I could soon take the gross total from the last 
returns. I did it some years ago, but not of late. 

Mr. Denison : In 1860, whenever there was any contest raised with the 
gas companies about their being treated ill, and so on, you always repea 
this—‘‘ We are giving you a great boon by districting, and putting an end to 
competition.” 

Witness : We did; we regulated the monopoly, 

Re-examined by Mr. WexstER: I think all the advantages have been 
named which were obtained by the Act of 1860. As far as regards the illu- 
minating power, the reduction in the price of gas, and the slight protection 
of the individual ratepayer, that we did not obtain. 





Fourta Day—Turspay, May 28. a 

Mr. WensTeR applied to the committee that the opponents of the bill 
should be required to furnish the following returns :—1, The capital of each 
of the companies, at intervals of, say 5 years, for the last 20 years, dis- 





tinguishing share and loan capital. 2, Maximum statutory dividend (if any) 
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on the whole capital, or on any part or parts thereof, of each company. 3, The 
actual dividend paid by each company for each of 10 years, prior to 1860, and 
for each subsequent year, down to the present time. 4, The amountset aside 
by each company in each year to the same period as reserve. 5, The amount 
paid by each company for damages in each year in the same period. 6, Price 
per 1000 feet of gas for the last 20 years, distinguishing between common and 
cannel. 7, Price per street lamp per annum charged by each company for 
the same period. 8, The accounts for 1866, under the Act of 1860. Each 
of these related to matters more or less under discussion with regard to one 
or other of the clauses of the bill; they were all essential, and he did not 
know if his learned friend, Mr. Denison, had any objection to any of them. 
Mr. Denison said he had no doubt his learned friend could have the 
accounts for 1866, but required a little time, as the companies were very busy 
attending to this case; and with regard to the other matters he said he 
doubted whether any practical advantage would result from inquiries carried 
back as far as 20 years, as the object would only be to see how the Act of 1860 
operated, and suggested confining the inquiry to 10 years, the details for which 
period could be obtained in a few days. With regard to most of the items 
the learned counsel said his friend’s clients could have obtained them from 
their Acts and from the parliamentary returns. 

Mr, Ricuarps said it was doubtful whether the amount paid for damages 
by each company in each year could actually be produced, but the companies 
would do the best they could. 

The CHAIRMAN did not think there could be any difficulty about that, as 
there must be an account, which would show what was paid in damages. 

Mr. Dentson said they could not pin themselves accurately to each year, 
but they could give the total of what had been paid in 10 years. i 

Mr. Ricans said the prices paid for street lamps would take a long time 
to ascertain, because some companies lighted 20 or 30 different parishes, some 
of them even repairing their own lamps. They might be prepared in a couple 
| of days. : 2 
|| Mr, Denison: I dare say in a couple of days. But we have got to consider 
that we are defendants here, and are not bound in any way to give those 
things. The promoters are bound to prove their case. It is a sort of ex 
gratiéd concession doing it at all. ; ‘ 

The CuammMan : I do not think that we should ask you to give that which 
| is accessible to the promoters, and which they can copy from public docu- 
| ments; but with regard to what is not accessible in that way, I cannot under- 
| stand that there can be any difficulty in producing the information if you 

consent. 
| Mr. Denison said there was no ¢ifficulty except the trouble, and again 











| suggested the information required should be limited to 10 years. 

| Mr. WrestTer pressed upon the committee to get the details for 20 years, as 
ithe 10 years only carried them back to three years before 1860. 

| The Cuarnman: The Gas Clauses Act was passed in 1847, and the time for 
| which you ask will give us information applicable to the whole of the time 
| since the passing of that Act. I think that is a sufficient reason for asking for 
the returns for the whole of that time. 

Mr. 2. Bell, examined by Mr. WessTER. 

I have been manager of the Rochdale Gas-Works for 20 years. 
| belong to the corporation. 
| Sist, 1866, taking 12°442 tons of coal, were 2s. 8}d. per ton; but excluding 
‘coal and cannel, 6s, 2d. per ton. In the working expenses the cost of the 
lime was £278 15s.; labour, £2568 13s. 7d.; printing and stationery, 
£94 Os, 3d.; rates and taxes, £304 7s, 10d.; repairs, £592 2s. 11d. ; that 
makes the total cost of 6s. 2d., excluding the raw material. Cannel cost 
£9385 4s. 2d. I have not the number of tons separate ; they are in the gross 
12,421 tons. 

The CuarrMaNn : If this is to attain any object, that object must be made 
more clear to us. 

Witness: The cost of the coal is £212 12s, 6d.; that would be about 400 
tons of coal out of the whole amount. 

Examination continued: The number of cubic feet of gas sold in the year 
was 101,741,000, giving 9d. as the cost for manufacture per 1000 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN: We want a little increase of illuminating power. Where 
are we? We have got 12,442 tons of coal and cannel combined, but I suppose 
it will be necessary that we should have them separately if we are to draw 
~~ conclusion from this. 

xamination continued: During the winter months we use all cannel, but 
during the summer we use a little coal. That 400 tons seems to be about the 
proportion—it is about one-thirtieth. The cost of gas at the consumer’s meter 
is 2s. 84$d., per 1000. Our gas is regularly tested by Professor Roscoe. The 
|| test was 21 candles. He has tested over that, but call that full. Makinga 
|; reduction from that 21 candles to 18 would perhaps take off 14d. or 2d. a 
|, candle, leaving 2s. 4d. as the cost of 18-candle gas. We pay 4} per cent. 
| interest on our capital. Taking it on a ton of coal, and adding interest at the 
| rate of 9 per cent. on a capital of £4 per ton, would be about 11d. That would 
; be 3s. 3d. per 1000 feet. I think it a fair estimate of 18-candle gas to pay 
9 per cent. on the capital. I have a table showing an analysis of the 
workings during 10 years, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: Do you make out that your capital is 
equal to £4 per ton of coal burned > 

Witness : No; that is a calculation. 

Mr. Denison: But is that the result of those figures ? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. Denison: But as you give that evidence, how much does your capital 
work out to per ton of coal ? 

Witness : I have not worked it out. 
erected 

Mr. Denison: But I am talking of what they are. 
| seems to be £70,000 in round numbers—a little more. 
| this year ”’—that is the capital, I suppose? 

Witness : That is right. But I should explain that when the works were 
purchased from the late company by the commissioners, they gave a great 
deal more than the intrinsic value of them. 

Mr. Denison: You think so, as the Halifax gentleman thought the other 
day. What do you mean by ‘intrinsic value’’? 

Witness : They were valued by a competent valuer at £16,000, and the 
commissioners gave £27,000 for them. I do not know why they did so. 
They were paying 10 percent. then, or more. The price of labour at 
Rochdale is considerably less than it isin London. The price of cannel is 
goingup. The price we are giving at the present time is 17s, 4d.; last year 
a 10d. The year before it was 15s. 10}d., and the year before that 

8. 4d. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wenstrr: In former years we have paid as much, 
and even more than 17s. 4d. In 1856 it was 15s. 10d. In 1863 and 1864 
the price was 17s. 33d. and 17s. 4d.; so that the price is not dearer now than 
it was three years ago. I donot think the residual products rise in price with 
the value of the cannel. They do not in Rochdale. I cannot give the com- 
mittee the demand fcr residual products at Rochdale as compared with other 
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places. Other places have a better demand. We have’ had to.sell them at 
3d. per cwt. in the winter season, or 5s. per ton. The £16,000 was the 
structural value of the works. 

Mr. O’Matxey said that was all the evidence with which he proposed to 
trouble the committee on the subject of illuminating power and price, abstain- 
ing from going into the general question, because evidence of that kind was 
already to be found in the printed evidence referred to the committee. 

Mr. Denison said he was a little taken by surprise at the absence of Dr. 
Letheby, and in calling his evidence he should be obliged to do the best he 
could. (To be continued.) 





Parliamentary intelligence. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Proprietors of this Association 
was held on Tuesday, May 28, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street— 
BengamMin Artwoop, Esq., in the chair. 

Sir Moses Monreriore, the president, said: Gentlemen, I am very 
thankful to be allowed the honour of being present to-day to meet you, 
and I hope you will gratify me by requesting my excellent friend, Mr. 
Attwood, to take the chair. 

The proposition being agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN calle@ upon the secretary to read the notice convening 
the meeting, which having been done, the corporate seal was affixed to the 
register of proprietors. 

The Secrerary (Mr. Albert F. Jackson) then read the following 
report :— 

The present half-yearly ordinary meeting of the shareholders has been convened, 
in pursuance of the company’s Act of Parliament, for the purpose of receiving a 
report from the president and directors upon the affairs of the association, and for 
declaring a dividend for the half year ended the 3lst of December last. 

It affords the president and directors much pleasure to be enabled to report that 
the workings at all the stations have been. good, and that the business of the asso- 
ciation during the last half year has, upon the whole, been of a satisfactory 
character. The total quantity of gas made in the half year was, in round numbers, 
1670 millions of cubic feet, being about 89 millions in excess of the quantity made 
in the corresponding half of the previous year, or rather more than 5} rch ieee 











There has also been an increase of about 48,000 in the number of lights, which is at 
the rate of 7} per cent. Owing, however, to the reduction we have been compelled 
to make in the price charged for gas, the rental has not tncreased in the same ratio 
of proportion. 

As it has always been, so it will ever continue to be the most anxious desire of the 
president and directors on all occasions to meet, as far as possible, the demands and | 
the wishes both of the public authorities and the private consumers of gas in all | 
the towns lighted by the association, not only by making reductions in the price 
charged whenever circumstances would permit of any reduction being made, but 
also by improving the quality and increasing the illuminating power of the gas from 
time to time to the utmost extent practicable ; and in this respect the endeavours 
desire of the president and directors have been most effectively carried out 
by the numerous intelligent engineers at all the stations, acting under the directions 
ot Mr. Drory, our able chief superintendent on the Continent. 

As in England, so on the Continent the price of gas coals has very considerably 
increased in the course of last year, and at several of the stations occupied by the 
iation the value of the residuary products, such as coke and tar, has greatly 
diminished ; yet it is highly gratifying to the president and directors to be able to 
state that, notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, the amount of net profit 
realized during the half year now under consideration, is more than that of the 
corresponding half of the previous year, instead of being less, as might have been 
expected. 

At Cologne the new contract for lighting that town, referred to in the last report, 
has not been definitely settled, the authorities of the town not having been able as 
yet to obtain the approval of it by the proper Government officer, without whose 
ratification the Government contend it cannot be made a full and binding contract. 
That officer has required certain grave alterations and additions to be inserted in 
the contract as the condition of his ratification; but the president and directors 
have, after full consideration of these modifications, felt themselves unable, in the 
interest of the association, to agree to them. Under these circumstances the matter 
is in course of determination in the courts of law. Meanwhile the lighting of the 
town has not been interrupted, nor have the public or private consumers of gas 
experienced any inconvenience. 

At Toulouse a difference of opinion has arisen between the town authorities and 
the association as to the exact date of the expiry of our concession for the private 
lighting. The town maintains that the concession expired on the 26th of Febru: 
last, the association contend and insist that it will not expire until the 26th o 
February, 1871. The town has initiated certain legal proceedings which must entail 
a judicial decision of the question in the courts of law. Meanwhile we continue to 
supply private lights as heretofore in competition with a local company, who have 
the contract for the public lighting of the town. 

There does not appear-to be anything at any of the other stations which requires, 
on the present occasion any particular observations from the president and direc- | 
tors. They, therefore, now beg to call the attention of the shareholders to the | 
scheme for the dividend and bonus, which has been prepared according to the | 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, and it i+ very satisfactory to perceive thatthe 
accounts for the half year ending the 31st of December last show such an amount of 
profit realized as will justify the making of the same large extent of dividend and 
bonus as was declared at the last half-yearly meeting—viz., a dividend of £2 10s, 
per share, and a bonus of £1 per share, payable on the 15th of June next, free of 
income-tax, and at the same time leave an amount which they trust will be adequate | 
to meet contingencies, and for the necessary enlargement, repairing, and improving | 
the numerous works of the association. | 

It affords the president and directors sincere gratification to find that the result | 
of the last half year’s operations of the association is such as to admit of the con- | 
tinuance of the same distribution of profits among the shareholders as was 
made for the preceding half year, notwithstanding the many adverse circumstances 
which, during the last year, they have had to encounter. This further experience | 
proves most clearly the advantages of a strict adherence to that line of policy in the | 
conduct of the affairs of the association which the president and directors have 
uniformly adopted, of making sufficient provision for the many contingencies to | 
which the affairs of this association must of necessity be subjected. | 

The president and directors have now to deplore the death of another of their | 
colleagues, Benjamin Cohen, Esq. That gentleman had been a director for more | 
than thirty years, during which time, by his constant attendance and by the | 
exercise of his great practical knowledge and sound judgment on all matters of 
business, he contributed largely to the prosperity of the association, and the presi- | 
dent and directors greatly regret his loss. Measures will shortly be taken by them 
to fill up the vacancy thus occasioned at the board. 

The directors who now go out of office are John Wilkin, Esq., and Nathaniel 
Montefiore, Esq.; and the auditor who goes out of office is Joseph Sebag, Esq. 
These gentlemen are all eligible for re-election, and offer themselves accordingly. 

The Cuairman, in moving—* That the report now read be received and 
entered on the minutes,” said the report contained so full a statement of the 
affairs of the association that he did not think he could throw any more 
light upon them by any observations of his own; but if any of the pro- 
prietors wished to ask questions, he should be very happy to furnishygll the 
information in his power. 

Mr. Carer asked whether the fact of the large and growing balange now 
standing to the credit of profit and loss had been under the considgration 
of the president and his colleagues in the direction; and whether, ‘taking 
it into consideration, they thought it necessary to adhere to the same ‘con- 
servative policy to which he had already once or twice called their attention, 
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or whether they had any scheme by which the present Ne ge were 
likely to be benefited by having a much greater return for their money 
than was now proposed. He asked this question because, upon a com- 
rison of the res in the accounts of the present and previous years, 
he felt that something ought to be done either to increase the value or divi- 
dend upon the shares, or, if that were impracticable, to increase the number 
of those shires. In addition to paying 7 per cent. half yearly to the pro- 
rietors, they were now laying by nearly £100,000 a year for contingencies. 
he present position of the association was this: they had on the credit 
side of the balance-sheet a paid-up share capital of £1,225,000, with de- 
bentures to the extent of £123,000. On the other side there was a balance 
of about £50,000 invested in Consols; debts due to them, £224,000; and 
stock in hand, £252,000, against debts due by the association of £85,000. 
There was, therefore, a very large surplus, quite sufficient to carry on the 
concern with. He was not an advocate for so crippling a company of this 
description that the directors would have to go to the public for money, or 


else remain indebted to their tradesmen abrvad. On the debit side of the 


account the capital was represented by works and plant to the extent of 
£1,946,818, which sum would now be augmented by the amount mentioned in 
the scheme of £57.961,as the sum to be added to capital for outlay on the 
works. ‘These works were, no doubt, all productive; and from what he had 
heard in other quarters, as well as from what he knew of the property and 
the manner in which the accounts had been kept, he had no doubt that, if the 
concern were to be broken up to-morrow, the works and plant would sell for 
much more than was at the debit of the capital account. He mentioned this 
for the purpose of impressing upon the directors that they had property of 
@ very valuable character. In his opinion—though perhaps he might not 
be correct, not having had the same experience as the directors, nor being 
so much behind the scenes as they were—the works of the company might 
be taken to be worth fully £2,000,000, With the amount due to them and 
the stock in hand, the association really had about £2,500,000 in bond fide 
assets. Why, then, should not this capital be represented by an equivalent 
number of shares? And if their Act of Parliament did not give them power 
to issue shares to that amount, why should not the directors be prepared to 
goto Parliament for an amended Act? Probably he should be met with 
the statement that it was very imprudent to go to Parliament just now, 
seeing that the public were wanting to do acts of injustice towards gas 
companies. Attempts. he was aware, had been lately made to set aside the 
~~ of solemn Acts of the Legislature in conuexion with some of the 
long-established gas-works of this country. But he had reason to hope that 
those attempts would not be successful; at the same time, knowing that 
such attempts had been made, he did not wonder that the directors hesitated 
before making up their minds to go to Parliament. Still, they should bear 
in mind that the association had nothing to do in those respects with the 
British Parliament. All their concessions were for works abroad, and were 
for a series of years, during which the rate at which they supplied gas 
was fixed, although, as they had heard that day, and had been informed on 
several previous occasions, that price had practically been considerably re- 
duced. What was the fact with regard to the increase of their business? 
On two former occasions it was stated that they had obtained 42,000 or 
48,000 new lights. They also had it reported to them that the reduction 
in the price of gas had caused such an increase in the revenue that they 
had been able to make an additional profit in the half year of £19,000. 
Looking at the figures of the accounts, they found that during the last half 
year the profit had been, in round numbers, £156,000, as against £140,000 
for the previous half year, showing a further increase of £16,000. Two or 
three years ago they had £700,000 to the credit of profit and loss. The 
— of the last half year would enable the directors, if the dividend and 

nus proposed, amounting to £98,000, was accepted (and he was sorry to 
say the proprietors had no choice under the Act of Parliament, for they 
could not move to increase the dividend), to carry to the profit and loss 
account £57,960, which added to the amount already standing to that ac- 
count, made a total of upwards of £1,000,000. If such a scheme as that 
which he had before shadowed forth were carried out, they might take 
£175,000 from that account and add it to capital, and still get £6 dividend 
on each share, and put by £60,000 to the increase of the balance, or £140,000 
a year in all. Of course, it was avery pleasant thing to know that they 
had such a state of affairs before them at this time, and he thought the 
directors were entitled to the highest credit for the manner in which they 
had worked the concern. He believed that very few, if any, other 
companies could show a state of accounts like that. At the same time 
he felt there was a limit to prudence in laying by money to meet 
contingencies. If the directors only laid aside sufficient money for the 
purpose of reinstating plant and keeping it in absolutely good working 
order, he, for one, should not have a word to say; but he thought, with all 


y| these accounts before them, they should not go on increasing the property 


of the association in value. During the past half year they had had 48,000 
lights added to the private consumption, 48,000 the half year before, and 
about the same the year before that; so that they had now nearly 150,000 
additional lights, requiring not one shilling of capital to be called up, and 
yet the proprietors were getting nothing for it—it was all going to increase 
the item of pr fit and loss. Surely the amount should be applied in some 
other way. He merely called these facts before the directors again, for he 
should be one of the last to distress a board at any time, knowing that 
their duties were very arduous, and that, in the present instance, they were 


||entitled to the hearty thanks of the proprietors for the manner in which 
‘| they had performed those duties. 


It was, therefore, most painful to him to 
have to aliude to these matters, and he only did so because he felt that the 
directors were going too far in their conservatism. They were accumu- 
lating property far beyond what was necessary; in fact, they were carrying 
out the Tontine system —the longest liver would get the most, and that was 
not a course which, in his opinion, ought to be adopted in au undertaking 
of this kind. He did not intend to propose any resolution upon the subject; 


4] the only resolution he could propose would be to ask the meeting not to 


receive the report, and, if that were carried, the only effect would be to 
postpone the payment of the dividend. He might, perhaps, get a committee 
to confer with the directors, to see what could be done; he might ask the 
proprietors themselves to hit upon some plan more satisfactory to them; or 
they might resolve to go to Parliament for a fresh Act; but all these things 
were opposed to the directors, and therefore he did not recommend them. 
He merely thought it his duty in his position to bring these matters again 
before the meeting, and to ask the attention of the directors to them. 

A Proprietor wished to follow up the remarks of the last speaker by 
asking one question, Last half year the directors appropriated £42,000 
for contingencies. Would the chairman bave the kindness to state how 
much of that £42,000 had been expended, and in what manner, specially 
distinguishing between the erection of new works and the keeping of old 
works in repair? If this question were replied to, it might throw con- 
siderable light on the remarks made by Mr. Cater. 





| 
1 





Another Proprteror said the bonds of the association now figured in 
the accounts at £123,400. He wished to know over what time those bonds 
would run—whether they were for a limited number of years or were 
spread over a considerable period. Having alluded to this subject, he 
would further remark that in the half year ending Dec., 1864, the associa- 
tion made a profit of £144,440; last half year the profit was above £155,000 
—or about £11,000 additional—so that they had earned about 5 per cent. 
upon the £200,000 since paid into the capital of the concern. He thought, 
if they were to get rid of the bonds, the directors might be able to do some- 
thing in the shape of capitalizing the profit and loss. 

The CHarrMan said if there were no other questions to be asked he would 
proceed at once to reply to those which had been propounded. As to the 
question put by the honourable gentleman to his right (Mr. Cater), whe- 
ther the directors had ever considered the propriety of increasing the num- 
ber of shares, he could assure that gentleman the subject had been per- 
petually before them; over and over again it had been discussed time out 
of mind. A report was presented at the last half-yearly meeting having 
reference to this point. The request had been made by several of the 
shareholders that « legal opinion might be taken whether any more shares 
could be distributed, amount paid up, as the shares now were. The direc- 


tors accordingly did take the opinion of two of the most eminent counsel at || 


the British bar, one of them being Sir Roundell Palmer, and they gave it 
as their opinion that it could not be done. There was an end, therefore, to 








that qnestiou. With regard to the observation as to the expediency of 
making a larger divided upon a greater number of shares, the proprietors 
must bear in mind what he had often stated to the meeting, that the divi- 
dend was made out of profits. If the number of shares was multiplied | 
ad infinitum, it would not add to the profits; there would be no more 

money to divide then than there was now, They conld not increase their 
profits by increasing the number of shares. The profits were derived from 

making gas, not from making shares. Under these circumstances the, 
only question was whether auy larger proportion of the profit now made} 
could be distributed as dividend or bonus. That was a question which it} 
was futile to suppose, if the directors were polled, there would be any 
difference of opinion upon, supposing it were practicable. Look at their 

individual interests. Could it be supposed that if they did not care| 
for the shareholders at large, they would not care for themesives?} 
But the only means the directors had for providing for extensions 
of the works was to lay aside a proportion of the profits; they could not | 
make further calls, or if they did the dividend would be so much less per, 
cent. The money must be expended, the association being under contract, 
to light these towns, and if they did not supply gas the contracts would be! 
broken, so that they must keep up the works for that purpose. And not} 
only so, but in every town the natives were jealous of the presence of, 
foreigners, and would be right glad of the opportunity to set up works of 
their own. The only way in which the association could maintain their} 
ground, and make a large distribution of profits among the shareholders, | 
was by providing the means, as they had hitherto done from time to time, 
out of those profits, for extending and increasing their works, so that if any 
new companies should attempt to establish themselves in those towns, they 

would have to advance capital upon which they could only realize 2 or 3 

per cent. People were, therefore, afraid to establish companies in any town! 
where the association had extensive works for the production of gas, and 

were able to compete with them. But, then, when the contracts of the 
association were expiring, and they sought to renew them, they found that| 
their profits were cut down, and it was only by the policy which the direc-| 
tors had adopted that they were able to meet this state of things. He! 
believed that if they continued to act upon the basis on which the concern} 
had hitherto been conducted, they would still be in a position to pay a large, 
amount of dividend. They could not increase the shares without going to! 
Parliament, and if they did they would probably be told they were making) 
too much profit, and must reduce the price of gas. They did not want) 
Parliament to tell them that; every town told them so, and they had already | 
reduced the price, and would have to make still further reductions from 

time to time. With respect to the observation of the next speaker as to! 
the bonds, he might state that they were all at various dates—some for| 
three, others five, and others ten years, and therefore they were running off! 
at different periods. As they had run off hitherto they had been renewed. 

It was suggested that it would be better to pay off these bonds, and save, 
5 percent. But it must be remembered that while they paid 5 per cent.| 
interest for the money, they made 10 per cent. profit from the use of it. As! 
to the question of the honourable gentleman who asked the precise mode 

in which the £42,000 taken Jast half year for contingencies had been ex- 

pended, he could only say that was a matter of detail which he was not pre-! 
pared to answer, Out of sixteen different stations, this expenditure was, | 
more or less, going on continually at every one, and therefore it was impos- 

sible for him to say whether £15,000 had been spent at this place or £10,000, 
at another. It would be necessary to bring all the ledgers to the meeting, 
and it would take four or five hours to read them through to give a detailed) 
answer to the question in the manner in which it was put. But the honour-| 
able gentlemau might rest assured that either upon old works or new the! 
money had been all expended, and that further expenditure of the same, 


| kind must go on so long as the prosperity of the company continued. 


Further than that he could not answer the question. 
Mr Paice said he did not quite catch what the chairman had stated, but | 
as far as he understood the remarks they were to the effect that the 
directors had taken counsel’s opinion, which was that they could not write, 
up the shares. 
Ma CuarrMAn: No, I beg your pardon—that we could not issue new) 
shares. 

Mr. Price said he understood that one of the honourable proprietors who 
had spoken recommended that the directors should call up the existing) 
shares. That, he apprehended, could still be done. It was a suggestion! 
which he had made on more than one occasion, and he should like to make| 
it again, not that he thought it would have much effect, bnt that it might! 
be a protest against the present policy of the directors. He thought they | 
ought to make a call upon the shares, and therewith pay off the de- 
bentures, It was not as though the company was short of capital; if they 
were, he could understand that raising money upon debentures was 40 | 
admirable way of supplementing their resources. But here there was n0) 
want of it—they had a plethora of capital. That capital was all invested | 
on the Continent, where, if anything should occur, it would involve a cer-) 
tain amount of risk. Aud yet the directors went on half year after half; 
year adding to that risk, and giving the proprietors no more dividend oa 
they had had for some years past. What he desired to impress upon them 
was, that ifthey were running all that risk they ought to have an amount) 
of capital in their books representing that risk. But they had not got id| 
for a share capital of £1,225,000 and a debenture capital of £123,000 did | 


not represent the value of the property of the association upon the meant 
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nent. Therefore he thought the argument of the honourable proprietor at 
the other end of the table was a sound one—pay off the debentures, and 
pay them off by calling up the shares. It was quite true the debentures 
were only involving 44 or 5 per cent. interest, but he felt sure it was more 
to the advantage of the shareholders that they should get the profit on their 
shares, and that the debenture holders should be paid off—and this was 
what he had been trying to get for years—so that the actual fixed capital 
on the Continent should be represented by capital in the books of the asso- 
ciation. He did not want to go into the figures again, to show that this 
was not the case now; but he did feel very strongly that, notwithstanding 
the ability with which the affairs of the association were conducted, the 
present proprietors were not getting their share of the profits. The divi- 
dend and bonus which it was proposed to give them on this occasion 
was no doubt handsome, looking at the state of things in other companies, 
still he considered that the £3 10s. per share did not at all represent the 

rofit they had earned during the past half year. Some time ago an 
Ccecusablo director told him that the shares of the association were not 
worth £60, and never would be worth more. He believed that honourable 
director still held on at £97. He (Mr. Price) was thankful for small 
mercies. They had got something out of the directors; it was unwillingly 
and grudgingly given, but the force of argument ane ote after drop, 
and year after year, did get that from them, notwithstanding the protests 
of the chairman and his colleagues, and he thought the proprietors were 
indebted to the opinions expressed by Mr. Russell, Mr. Maughan, and him- 
self for having brought about the present state of things. But having got 
the directors into the right groove, he found there was a disposition on 
their parts to shunt off again into a siding. He hoped, however, by a little 
gentle pressure, and he did not care how gentle if it were successful, to 
induce them to make a call of say £2 10s. or £5 a share, with which to pay 
off the debentures, and in that way they would set at rest all agitation for 
a considerable period. The Reform Bill was now successfully passing 
through Parliament, and it was said that if it had been brought forward 
earlier the public would not have wanted so much as they now demanded. 
He hoped the directors would take the hint, and give the proprietors some- 
thing to make them more happy, which he was sure they all very much 
needed. 

The CuarrMan said the honourable proprietor asked why the shares had 
not been increased. He had already explained that they could not issue 
paid-up shares, which was the proposition put forward by Mr. Maughan 
and Mr. Michael, counsel having advised them, as stated in the last report, 
that such a proceeding would be contrary to law. It was a measure which 
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could not be effected without the consent of every shareholder in the 
association, and if one shareholder dissented he could put a veto upon it. 

Mr. Price: Cannot you make a cal? 

The CuatrMAn: No doubt we could make a call of £6 5s. upon all the 
shares. The sum paid on each of the shares is £43 15s., therefore every 
shareholder is liable to the extent of £6 5s., which the directors can call any 
time they think proper, but they see no occasion for it. 

Mr. Prict: To pay off the debentures. 

The CHatrmaAN said the directors had no desire to do that, since they 
borrowed the money at 5 per cent. and made 10 per cent. by it, which enabled 


\them to pay the large dividends they did. 


The motion for the adoption of the report was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

The CHatrMAN then moved—“ That a dividend be declared of £2 10s. 
per share, and a bonus of £1 pershare, payable on and after the 15th of June 
next, free of income-tax.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. Jno. Wilkin and Nathaniel Montefiore, and 
the retiring auditor, Mr. Joseph Sebag, were severally re-elected, and a 
resolution increasing the remuneration of the auditors from 40 guineas to 
100 guineas, per annum was adopted. 

Mr. SzBaG acknowledged his obligations to the proprietors on his re- 
election, and thanked them for himself and colleague for the increase voted 
in their remuneration. 

Mr. WALMIsLEY moved a vote of thanks to the superintendent and the 
other officers of the company for their attention to their respective duties. 

Sir Moses Monreriore said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
vote, for he felt that the association were much indebted to Mr. Drory and 
the other gentlemen at their different stations. 

The motion was very cordially adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the directors was then passed, which the chairman 
acknowledged, and the proceedings terminated. 





THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
By Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S., &c., &c. 
[4 Discourse delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
on Friday, March 29, 1867.] 

Another attack of the most terrible epidemic to which modern London is 
still exposed, has once more called the attention of the public to the serious 
defects of the metropolitan water supply. The origin and spread of cholera 
is still confessedly involved in much obscurity, but the experience that we 
have derived from four visitations of this epidemic leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that though no successful barriers have been devised against the 
introduction of the disease into this or any other country, cholera can never 
establish itself as an epidemic unless the water supply of a community be 
tainted with impurity. Thus, Manchester, which suffered frightfully from 
cholera in 1832 and 1849, while supplied with impure water, escaped this 
disease almost entirely in the two subsequent visitations of 1854 and last 
year, only a few sporadic cases of the disease appearing in that town after 
the water supply had been changed from its original impure source to that 

) ire hills, from which Manchester is now furnished. 

The violence of the epidemic, as Dr. Farr shows, exhibits also a close 
relation to the degree of sewage contamination in the water supply. Thus, 
we had it demonstrated, in the visitation of 1849, that amongst those portions 
of the metropolitan population supplied with water from the Thames at 
Kew, the mortality was 8 in 10,000 persons living ; amongst those supplied 
with water taken at Hammersmith, it was 17 in 10,000; amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Belgravia, St. George’s, Hanover Square, Chelsea, and Westminster, 
supplied with water taken below Chelsea Hospital, it was 47 in 10,000; 
whilst among the populations drawing their supply still lower down—viz., 
at Battersea and between Hungerford and Wena Bri2ges, where the water 
was still more foul—the mortality was 163 in 10,000 persons living. In 1854, 
when half of this latter district was supplied with water taken above Ted- 
dington Lock, the deaths fell to 87 in 10,000, or a little more than half the 
number at the previous visitation; while last year, when the whole of the 
sup ly was taken above Teddington, the loss of life was only 8 in 10,000. 

The water withdrawn from the Thames is now all taken from above Ted- 








dington Lock, and its filtration before distribution is rendered compulsory by 
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the Metropolitan Water Act of 1852. ‘The wisdom of drawing the water at 





a higher point cannot be doubted, and it was proved that in those districts 
of the metropolis where the companies supplied only filtered water from 
the Thames the mortality was very slight last year. 

Far different, according to the Registrar-General’s report, was the fate 
of that portion of the metropolis which had the misfortune to be supplied 
with water from the reservoirs of the East London Company at Old Ford. 
The suddenness and virulence of the attack in that district induced the 
Registrar-General to request me to make an examination of the water 
supplied. I found that the chief reservoir at Old Ford was close to the river 
Lea, which is there little better than an open sewer; it was also sunk 
16 feet below the ground. The water in this reservoir would always be 
below Trinity high-water mark, and I pointed out that the sewage from 
the river and the surrounding soil, which is saturated with sewage, must 
find its way into that reservoir, which is 2} acres in extent. This opinion 
has since been confirmed by a recent investigation of this reservoir, when 
emptied, as far as possible, by pumping. The mortality in that portion of 
London supplied from these reservoirs was frightful, for while the deaths in 
other districts supplied with water from other sources varied from 2 to 12 
in 10,000, they ranged from 63 to 111 in 10,000 in the district supplied from 
Old Ford. 

London is at present om’ with water by nine companies, which deliver 
in the aggregate 108 million gallons daily. These figures are very easily 
read off; but we have very little idea, from looking at them, of the vast 
mass of water which is every day poured into the metropolis. We shall get 
a better idea if we compare it with some well-known magnitude. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that it was all stored in a reservoir of the size of West- 
minster Hall. It would require that the walls of that reservoir should be 
raised to the height of 1070 feet, or three times as high as the Victoria 
Tower, to contain the daily supply of metropolitan water. If we take this 
theatre as our measure, assuming that the building were square, it would 
require that the walls should be raised to a height of more than half a mile 
to contain the daily supply of water to London. It is thus evident that 
the business of supplying this necessary of life is one of formidable dimen- 
sions. It is a question which is surrounded with enormous difficulties, and 
it is no wonder that with such an immense supply required every day these 
difficulties should not in all cases be overcome. 

Five of these companies abstract about one-half of the total supply from 
the Thames above Teddington Lock ; two of them derive their supply from 
the river Lea—i. ¢., the East London and the New River Water Companies ; 
and two from artesian wells and springs—these are the Kent and South 
Essex Water Companies. The daily supply of water to the metropolis is 
about 30 gallons per head, and the rate of increase in the quantity 
required is very rapid. In 1850 the supply was only 44} million gallons 
daily, in 1856 it was 81 million galions, and last year it was no less than 
108 million gallons, 

You are aware that it is now proposed to improve the metropolitan wate 
supply, and five schemes have been recently brought forward to effect this 
object. The first scheme is that of Mr. Bateman, who proposes to go to 
the sources of the Severn for his supply. The second is that of Messrs. 
Hemans and Hassard, who propose to draw water from the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland lakes. The third is the scheme of Mr. Telford 
Macneil, who pro to pump the Thames water above ee ayo Lock, 
and convey it to the Bagshot sands for the purpose of filtration before dis- 
tributing it in the metropolis. ‘rhe fourth is the plan of Mr. Bailey Denton, 
who would construct. storeage reservoirs near the sources of the Thames, an 
thus avoid a good deal of the contamination with which the water is at 
present affected, and also, by impounding flood waters, obtain a larger 
supply than could be now abstracted from the Thames with a 
The fifth is the scheme of Mr. Remington, who proposes to draw a supply 
from the hills of a and Staffordshire—chiefly from the opposite 
slope of those hills which furnish the water supply of Manchester. e last 
three of these schemes have scarcely poche. a shape which makes them 
ready for discussion from a chemical point of view. We on little or nothing 
of the quality of the water afforded by these schemes, and inasmuch as it is 
not my object to enter at all into the engineering part of the question, but 
to direct your attention chiefly to the chemical points which arise in con- 
nexion with the water supply of the metropolis, I shall avoid making any 
remarks upon the three last schemes I have mentioned. 

We will, therefore, begin with Mr. Bateman’s scheme. It consists, as I 
have already mentioned, of a proposition to draw the supply from the moun- 
tain ranges of Wales, or at least from certain of those mountain ranges, 
known as Cader Idris and Plynlimmon, which form the upper source of the 
main tributaries of the river Severn. These Welsh mountains rear their 
heads into the moist atmosphere, which is almost constantly wafted on to our 
island from the Atlantic. There is a great condensation of this moisture on 
the hills, so that there is a great rainfall there. In fact, it measures from 
70 to 150 inches per annum. This scheme is depicted by the green lines on 
the map. You see it originates in two main branches in this mountainous 
district, which branches unite at Mertonmere, from whence the combined 
waters are conveyed by an aqueduct to a point about 10 miles from London, 
where there would be a storeage reservoir sufficient for many days supply, 
at a height of 250 feet above Trinity high-water mark. By this scheme 236 
million gallons of water would be transmitted for the daily supply of the me- 
tropolis. At first, however, it is | contemplated to supply 120 million 
gallons daily, which would be 12 million gallons in excess of the present 
supply. Doubtless some of the present supply could be utilized for non- 
domestic ae, and thus the quantity of purer water which we should 
obtain from this source need not, in the first instance at least, be so large. 
From this reservoir the supply would be constant; we should have the water 
at command day and night, as is the case in most of the principal cities of 
Great Britain at the present time.’ The length of the conduit required by this 
scheme would be 183 miles, and the cost of the works for the delivery of these 
220 million gallons of water oe day is estimated at £16,850,000. In order to 
meet this expense there would be required a domestic rate of 10d. in the pound, 
and a public rate of 2d. inthe pound. I have to-day been looking at my water 
bills, and I find that at the present moment I pay at the rate of Is. 5d. in 
the pound for the water supplied to me by the New River Company, so that 
I do not think we should quarrel with the rate proposed to be levied for this 
improved supply. 

he gathering-ground which Mr. Bateman utilizes on the slopesof the Welsh 
mountains is 204 square miles in extent, and consists of uncultivated land, 
the water from which is apparently of great 2 Its investigation has not 
is been carried out very minutely, but such an investigation is to be made. 
have here a specimen of the water, for which I am indebted to Mr. Bate- 
man. It was tuken at the time of flood, and does not fairly represent the 
supply from the storeage reservoir on the mountains. But if we are to 
take the water which collects in Bala Lake, which receives the drainage 
from the opposite flank of one of these mountain ridges, as a guide to the 
quality ot the water on the other side, I consider it would be inferior to none 
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supplied at the present time to any community, and fully equal to that ob- 
tained from Loch Katrine for the supply of Glasgow. 

The second scheme for the future water supply of London is that of Messrs. 
Hemans and Hassard, who propose to lay under contribution the grand 
ing surfaces which lie on the slopes of the Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land mountains, where, as every tourist knows, rainless days are rare excep- 
tions. I was amused to-day, in looking over Messrs. Hemans and Hassard’s 
scheme, to observe the number of rainy days in that district. I found that 
in one year at Keswick it rained on 229 days out of the 365, so that that gives 
Us a p t of a very fair supply of water. At Loweswater, the number 
of rainy days in a year was 217; at Wastdale Head, 243; whilst at Seath- 
waite (which is — in a still more unenviable position) at the entrance 
of Borrowdale, the number of rainy days was no less than 332. Now, the 
average rainfall in this district, taken from a number of observations, is 

i at 100°56 inches ; and in this district, as is well known, much of 
the water is received in natural lakes, three of which are proposed to be 
utilized by the present scheme—viz., the well-known lakes of Ullswater, 
Thirlmere, and Haweswater. 

There is obviously a great advantage in this scheme in having natural 

reservoirs. These three great lakes prevent the necessity for con- 
structing immense reservoirs, which Mr. Bateman would have to do in order 
to carry out his scheme in the Welsh district. But this advantage is counter- 

by some disadvantages. I merely mention them, but do not express 
any opinion, because it is purely an engineering question. In the first place, 
it is necessary to bring the water from a much greater distance, as every one 
must know from the position of the two districts. Moreover, there are 
some formidable tunnels involved in this scheme. One, which you see on 
the map, represented by a broken red line, running from Thirlmere to the 
foot of Uliswater Lake, extends in one place for eight miles. Then you have 
a second which will go from the head of Uliswater under Kirkstone Pass. 
This tunnel will be 7} miles in length, and from the exit of this tunnel the 
water will be pont ae to the metropolis, a distance of 240 miles; which, 
a8 you see, is considerably in excess of the distance necessary to convey the 
water from the Welsh mountains. The advantage of these lakes as storeage 


considerably by embankments at the foot of the lake. Still this is not so 
formidable an undertaking as the artificial reservoirs required in the 
Welsh district. 

By this scheme it is intended to deliver 200 million gallons of water daily 
in metropolis, and 50 million gallons daily to towns on the road. The long 


}} aqueduct will pass many important towns, and obviously such a splendid 


supply of water would be considered a great boon by them, and it is proposed, 
therefore, to utilize 50 million gallons per day in that way. This scheme is 
apparently more costly than the other. I do not know how far the expenses 
would be mitigated by the supply furnished on the road, but it is calculated 
that the outlay for the necessary works would be £13,500,000. This would 
involve a rate somewhat higher than Mr. Bateman’s—viz., a rate of Is. 1d. 
in the pound; but even this is less than the rate we are now paying in 
London. 

The gathering-ground in this scheme is estimated at 177 square miles— 
f.¢., the rainfall from that extent of area is collected in those lakes. The 
quality of the water in both the schemes contemplated is very excellent, 
and it is impossible at the present moment to give one the preference over 
the other; but unquestionably both furnish water of the finest quality, and 
we may consider ourselves extremely fortunate if the water from either 
ever reaches the metropolis. I have hoo some samples of the water from 
Haweswater, Thirlmere, and Ullswater; but I should mention that they 
were taken during the time of flood, and perhaps are not altogether fair 
samples of the general excellency of the supply. 

Before we can appreciate the advantages or otherwise of these colossal 
schemes it is necessary to consider the chemical quality of our present 
supply, and compare it with that of the water we should obtain from either 
of these new sources. I need not say that absolutely pure water is an 
impossibility in nature; there is no such thing as absolutely pure water to 
be fot naturally. 
he solid impurities contained in potable waters have been commonly 
divided into two classes—viz., the mechanical impurities, which are sus- 
pended and not dissolved in the water, but can be readily separated by filtra- 
tion ; and secondly, the dissolved impurities. We will leave out of the 
aeete the mechanical impurities, which being nearly all removed by 
Itration need not occupy our attention, and we will confine ourselves to 
those that are dissolved in the water. These may be further subdivided 
into, first, matters which are expelled by ignition in contact with air from 
the solid residue left on the evaporation of the water; and, secondly, 
matters which are not so expelled. Here, in a platinum vessel, I have the 
solid residue of a sample of water evaporated therein. It has a brownish 
colour, which is due toa portion of the substances being organic matters. 
being ignited in contact with air, a quantity of matter is expelled 
—burnt off and volatilized—and the vessel and its contents lose weight. 
This loss in weight gives us the determination of the matters thus expelled 
by ignition in contact with air. The total solid residue contained in 100,000 
parts of each of the different waters with which London is supplied is given 


in this table :— 
Total Solid Matter 


Name of Company. in 100,000 Parts. 


Feb. March, 
Thames Companies. 
in» «+ + + <«-« «.<« « Ae = 
CU a | a 
Southwark and Vauxhall. . . . . 29°08 . 31°22 
ee eee ee 29°44 . . 31°54 
es ok i ee ae 29°36 . . 32°10 
Other Sources. 
PE es. & oe, oe ee et Oe ct 
eS ee | 
Deiti « & © ~~ # © 0 « 2. « mee 
South Essex .... 38°32 . . 37°68 


Water from Loch Katrine, as supplied in } 3-98 
Glasgow. « « « tis fe, 24 
All the first-named waters in this table are Thames waters, but they are 
submitted to different processes by the several companies, or, rather, are 
stored in the reservoirs fora longer or shorter time,so that we always 
notice a slight difference in the composition of the five waters, though all 
are withdrawn from the Thames at the same point. We have no guarantee, 
however, that they are all drawn on the same day, or at the same time of 
the day, besides which one company may have a larger extent of storeage 
than another; all whichcireumstances would to some extent affect the quality 
of the water. We have here, also, a table showing, by comparative curves, 
the amount of solid matter in 100,000 parts of the waters, and the varia- 
The waters from the Kent 





|tions in different months of 1865 and 1866. 


reservoirs is also attended by another disadvantage—they must all be raised | 











and the South Essex works—those being artesian companies—exhibit a 
greater amount of solid matter than the waters supplied by the Thames 
companies. The amount of organic and other volatile matter, as it is 
termed, in 100,000 parts, is represented in another diagram, the compara- 
tive curves giving the variations in the respective months of 1865 and 
1866. You will observe that there was a very considerable variation in this 
kind of contamination from February to April, 1866, it being reduced 
from about 34 parts in 100,000 to about 1°4 parts in 100,000 parts of water. 

Now, what are these matters which are expelled by ignition? They 
may consist, first, of organic matter, and, secondly, of the products of the 
decomposition of certain mineral salts, chiefly nitrates and nitrites. For- 
merly the salts of ammonia and a certain amount of moisture were 
expelled by ignition, so that these matters expelled by ignition represented 
alarger number of ingredients than they doat present; for now, by improved 
processes, we have no ammoniacal salts and no moisture driven off on the 
ignition. Notwithstanding this improvement, it is difficult to interpret the 
meaning of this loss by ignition. It may be all organic matter; in fact, 
there may be, as I have recently ascertained, more organic matter in a sample 
of water than is represented by this loss on ignition ; for there are some forms 
of organic matter particularly liable to be present in potable waters contami- 
nated by drainage which are not altogether expelled by ignition. Or it 
may be wholly inorganic, consisting of the nitrates or nitrites, the pro- 
ducts of the oxidation of previously existing organic matter. When, how- 
ever, the loss is large it throws suspicion upon the water. 

But this manner of determination of organic and other volatile matters 
has always been considered by chemists as unsatisfactory, hence various 
attempts have been made to supplement it by more definite methods. It 
has been attempted to apply permanganate of potash to a separate speci- 
men of the water, so as to ascertain how much oxygen is necessary to 
oxidize the organic matters therein. I have myself been in the habit of 
using this plan for nearly two years, on the supposition—though I have had 
doubts whether that supposition was correct—that the permanganate 
would oxidize all the organic matters contained in the water. Inasmuch 
as it is a deeply coloured substance, the solution of permanganate of potash 
colours a large quantity of water very intensely. Here, for instance, is a 
water which I believe to be contaminated with organic matter. I pour 
into it some solution of permanganate of potash, and you see the colour 
of the permanganate disappears instantly. I might pour in a still fur- 
ther quantity with a like result, and in this way, by measuring the 
quantity of a standard solution of permanganate so used, it was thought 
we could ascertain the quantity of oxygen necessary to oxidize all the 
organic matter in the water. Dr. Letheby has even gone further in 
the use of permanganate for this purpose, considering that eight parts 
of oxygen thus consumed correspond to one of organic matter in 
the water. I have frequently noticed the irregularity in the action 
of the permanganate, and have therefore instituted a number of experi- 
ments to ascertain whether it does act with regularity upon all kinds of 
organic matter, or upon some particular kinds only, and 1 will endeavour 
to bring these experiments substantially before you. I have here on the 
table a number of jars containing the same amount of water, and each jar, 
with the exception of the first one and the last, contains the same amount, 
by weight, of different kinds of organic matter. Now,I am going to add 
successively equal volumes of this permanganate solution to each of the jars 
in this series. The first jar contains distilled water, and we shall find 
that it will retain its pink colour after the addition of one volume 
of the permanganate. The next contains a certain per centage of 
sugar, which will be the organic matter in this case. On adding the 
permanganate the colour does not disappear. The water in the next 
is contaminated with the same weight of starch—the colour does not 
disappear. Here is a water contaminated with the same weight of urea, 
and again we find the colour does not disappear. Another of these 
waters is contaminated with creatine, that being an animal prodnct; the 
next is contaminated with alcohol; the next with the same amount of 
gelatin; the next with the same weight of oxalic acid; and, finally, I 
have here a jar which does not contain a trace of organic matter of any 
kind, but a material frequently present in—indeed rarely absent from— 
the potable waters of London—viz., nitrite of soda. We may divide this 
set of jars into two classes,and you will find that in the first five the 
colour of the permanganate will not be destroyed, whereas in the last 
four it will entirely disappear. The colour of the permanganate poured 
into the jar which contains nitrite of soda but no trace of organic matter is 
destroyed; it will also soon disappear in the next to it. I will add to these 
latter jars successive measures of permanganate, and record, by counters 
placed against the jars, the number of measures which we thus introduce 
as the colour disappears. In the following table you have the total actual 
quantities, together with those estimated in this way of operating with 
known quantities of organic matter:— 

Amount actually 
contained. 

Gumarabic . . 3 grains ... . 
Cane sugar .. ” 
Starch. . . .« 
Gelatine . . 
Creatine . . 
Alcohol . 


Amount estimated by 
Permanganate. 
*082 grains 
7 >. « « Tt «» 
a 114 
ae a oe 
a a ae 064 ,, 
—_—* 074 4, 


S & Go G2 eo Go OP Go 


a alleeties a ae =e 
Oxalic acid ° Me : +> = Eee « 
Nitrite of soda. ms Pe 5°530 


4 ” 

Oxalic acid, therefore, which is never present in potable water, alone 
yields an accurate result. I have no doubt you are watching the process 
going on in these jars, and will observe by the counters that I have already 
introduced ten measures of permanganate into the water, which con- 
tains no organic matter, nevertheless the colour continues to disappear. 

For some months past, in conjunction with my pupil, Mr. Armstrong, who 
has afforded me very valuable assistance in this investigation, 1 have 
been endeavouring to remedy this grave defect in the mode of determining 
the amount of organic matter in water and we have at last succeeded in 
replacing this uncertain system by a process which gives us a definite 
determination, and which throws considerable light upon the present con- 
dition and previous history of the sample of water, submitted to analysis. 

The two most important things to ascertain in reference to water for 
domestic purposes are—first, the amount of organic matter present in it; 
and, secondly, the amount of hardening or soap-destroying material. Un- 
fortunately the first cannot be ascertained. There is no known process by 
which the quantity of organic matter in any water can be estimated. But 
we have succeeded in estimating the two chief elements in this organic 
matter—viz., carbon and nitrogen. Time would tail me if I were to go 
minutely into the process by which these determinations are made, but I 








may just mention that the carbon contained in the organic matter is 
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determined by the simple process of organic avalysis with which chemists 
are familiar; we now ascertain the total combined nitrogen in the water; 
then the nitrogen of the nitrates and nitrites separately; finally, the 
nitrogen in the condition of ammonia, and from these numbers deduce the 
nitrogen contained in the organic matter in the water. 4 
From these results we are able to calculate or determine two very im- 
nt points with regard to the water. In the first place, we are able to 
ascertain with close approximation the amount of sewage, or other noxious 
matter of that character, with which the water has been in contact from 
the t it d ded to the earth in the form of rain to the time when 
it is submitted to analysis, although most or even the whole of this matter 
J may have been oxidized by the flowing of the water down the stream. The 
next important point, and the one in which we take the most interest, is 
the determination of the nitrogen contained in the organic matter of the 
water. That is obtained by subtracting the nitrogen of the nitrites and 
the nitrates, plus the nitrogen in the ammonia, from the total combined 
nitrogen, and a very remarkable and exceedingly satisfactory result comes 
out from these experiments—viz., that in no water supplied to London is 
there any detectable quantity of actual or present sewage contamination. 
We know that the sewage of towns containing 600,000 inhabitants flows 
into the Thames above the source of the metropolitan water supply, yet all 
appears to be oxidized, and rendered innocuous before it reaches the spot 
where the water is taken out of the river by the various companies. This, 
as I have said, is a very satisfactory result to arrive at; but itis a thing which 
must be continually examined, and it will require many months investi- 
gation to convince us that none of this nitrogenous matter ever reaches the 
mains of the companies who supply London with water. On inspecting 
the following table, you will in some cases find indications of organic 
nitrogen, but they are so slight as to be always within the errors of experi- 
ment. So long, however,as these indications are there, they are a source 
of anxiety, and we therefore determined to investigate the matter more 
closely. We took a much larger quantity of water, in one case—viz., the 
Grand Junction—no less than ten litres (more than two gallons), and evapo- 
rated it down in a capsule, and if there had been a nitrogenous organic 
compound equal to the admixture, of 1-10th per cent. of average London 
sewage in the water, we ought to have detected it by operating upon this 
large quantity. The result of the experiment, which we only arrived at 
this afternoon, shows that the water is free from this small per centage 
of present sewage contamination. 

Now one word about the column in the table given below, and headed 
“Previous sewage contamination.” After an admixture with river or spring 
water, these organic sewage matters, with which our streams are liable to 
become contaminated, undergo slow oxidation, by which they are more or 
less completely resolved into comparatively innocuous inorganic com- 
pounds. Two of these—viz., carbonic acid and oxygen, mix with the 
waters of the streams, and are no longer recognizable. But, fortunately, 
there is a kind of skeleton of the sewage matter in the water, which is 
nitrogen, in the condition of nitrites, nitrates, and of ammonia, and this 
nitrogen writes, as it were, the history of the water in which it is present, 
and shows the extent to which it has been contaminated. That is the 
meaning of the column headed, “ Previous sewage contamination.” From 
the result of this calculation, it appears that 100,000 parts, for instance, of 
Chelsea water had been contaminated in February with average London 
sewage, or its equivalent, to the extent of 2420 parts. Fortunately this had 
been all destroyed by oxidization before it arrived at our supply-pipes, 
and such appears to be the case also with other Thames waters. 

In the calculation of the previous sewage contamination of water it is 


























necessary to allow for the amount of combined nitrogen in rain water; 
because rain water contains a little ammonia, some nitrite of ammonia, 
and sometimes traces of nitrate. Fortunately, the amount of these sub- 
stances in rain water has been determined with great care by Messrs. Lawes 
and Gilbert, on the one hand, and by Professor Way, on the other, in a 
series of observations extending over two years, the results of which ex- 
periments agree closely. It appears that in rain water the proportion of 
combined nitrogen is ‘0985 in 100,000 parts. This corresponds to a pre- 
vious sewage contamination, equal to 985 parts of average London sewage 
in 100,000 parts of water, and must be deducted from the number express- 
ing the previous sewage contamination of the water. This allowance is, no 
doubt, too great; however, it errs on the charitable side, as regards these 
waters. But that it is ample I think will be evident, first, from the con- 
sideration that about three-fourths of the total nitrogen in rain water is 
contained in that water as ammonia; and it has been shown by Professor 
Way that ammonia, when passed over or through cultivated soil, is absorbed, 
so that very little gets into a river like the Thames. That it is ample is 
also manifest by the amount of nitrogen in the form of ammonia and of 
nitrites and nitrates in the Loch Katrine water. This amount is sv much 
less than that which we assume to be contained in rain, that it would be 
necessary to add to 100,000 parts of Loch Katrine water the oxidized pro- 
ducts of 575 parts of London sewage, to reduce the purity of that water 
down to the standard with which we now compare the London waters. 

Now we have a final column in the table which is denoted by the word 
“Hardness.” This shows the amount of soap-destroying materials in the 
water. These hardening ingredients consist entirely of the salts of lime 
and magnesia; and, in the water supplied to London, carbonate of lime or 
chalk is almost the exclusive ingredient. It is brought into solution by the 
action of free carbonic acid, which causes the water to dissolve a very much 
larger quantity than it could otherwise do. We have here a vessel which 
contains a quantity of lime water, and if we pass carbonic acid through 
the lime water we shall get a copious white precipitate of chalk, but this 
will be redissolved by the further action of the same gas. The difference 
between hard water and soft is very remarkable when used for washing 
purposes. If you wash your hands in soft water you experience a pleasant 
sensation from the detergent action, whilst the contrary is the case if you 
use hard water; and you can at once, on going into a town, see whether 
the district is supplied with hard or soft water, by observing how the inhabi- 
tants wash their hands. If the water be soft, they wash their hands in 
the water, but if it be hard, they find it necessary to first moisten the hands 
in the water, and then to take them out in order to produce a lather with 
the soap. The water, in fact, decomposes the soap and produces an insoluble 
stearate of lime, which is thus precipitated in the pores of the skin and in 
the water round it. In washing with hard water, you actually stop up the 
pores of the skin with this greasy stearate of lime; 1 leave others to decide 
whether this be a ome | practice or not. 

If you examine the column headed “ Hardness” in the following table, 
you will find the proportion of hardness in London water expressed in de- 
grees, each of which is equal to 1 part of carbonate of lime, or its equiva- 
lent, in 100,000 parts of water for the months of February and March; and 
you have the opportunity, in the table before referred to, of comparing the 
quality of the London waters in this respect, with that of the supply to 
Glasgow from Loch Katrine. In the.former, the degrees of hardness range 
—- <a 23-1, whereas, in the latter, the hardness is represented by the 

gures 0°3. 

These methods of analysis have been employed for two months upon the 
metropolitan:waters, with the results given in the following table:— 


Quality of Water supplied to the Metropolis during the Months of February and March, 1867. 












































° {| " | | | 
2. |. ‘omen 4. Oo. _& 7. 
. 1. ire said rss — Ammonia. i Nitrogen. | "Contamination: . Hardness. 
NAME oF Company. | 1) | i. eee owes mento 
Feb. | Mar. {| Feb. Mar. || Feb. Mar. | | Feb. Mar. | Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
| | | } | 
| | | , | | 
Thames Oompanies. i} | 
OChelem . 2. © 2 © | +433 *185 || °387 “352 |} «+004 “004 || 871 *355 ! 2420 2565 16°2 18°3 
West Middlesex. . . . . | +840 *245 i *356 *313 “006 “008 || °412 *319 | 2630 2205 16°2 18°9 
Southwark and Vauxhall . . | *293 °256 || + °357 *344 “005 *005 “361 “348 | 2630 2495 || 16°8 19°1 
Grand Junction. . . .. . .{ ‘417 | °*811 *322 "345 “004 “004 “825 | +348 | 2270 2495 17°1 19°4 
Da) ste ee Sk 4S | *423 *289 *341 “341 005 “008 *356 *347 | 2470 2485 16°0 18°5 
Other Sources. | i 
New River ... . 272 "284 || °350 *332 “003 “004 | *396 *335 2540 2365 18°5 16°8 
East London . eer me, °293 27 i *357 *320 “004 “004 || 892 *323 || 2620 2245 18°8 18°3 
as «§ 6 & - ee » ww “088 | *114 *421 “417 “008 “004 | *428 *420 i 3300 8215 23°1 23°0 
South Essex. . .. . j °143 *185 “844 "815 “007 “005 + || *850 +855 || 7520 7565 || 211 21°4 
| | | | | | 
; nl | | | | | | 
ae rit 256 | | 031 | .. | -oo2 | 2. i} 04s | — a | os | — 
| ! | | 























The numbers in the table all refer to 100,000 parts of the waters. Column 
No. 2 shows the amount of carbon present in the organic matter of the 
water. Column No, 3 gives the amount of nitrogen in the form of salts of 
nitrous and nitric acids, Column No. 4 expresses the quantity of ammonia 
present in 100,000 parts of each sample. Column No. 5 records the total 
amount of nitrogen in the several forms of nitrogenous organic matter, salts 
of nitric and nitrous acids, and ammonia; whilst column No. 6 exhibits the 
|previous sewage contamination estimated as above described. Finally, 
column No.7 shows the hardness of each water as estimated by the soap-test 
—that is, the number of parts of carbonate of lime, or its equivalent of other 
hardening salts, contained in 100,000 parts of the water. Asan example 
of the mode of reading the table, we may take the New River Company's 
water, 100,000 Ibs. of which contained in the month of March last +284 Ib. 
of carbon and °332 Ib. of nitrogen, in the shape of nitrates and nitrites, be- 
sides +004 lb. of ammonia, whilst the total amount of combined nitrogen in 
every form was found to be *3351b. The above quantity of water had 
been, after its descent to the earth as rain, contaminated with sewage or 











manure matter equivalent to 2365 Ibs. of average London sewage. By gra- 
dual oxidation, partly in the pores of the soil, partly in the river Lea and 
the New River, and party in the reservoirs, filters, and conduits of the com- 
pany, this sewage contamination had been entirely converted into compa- 
ratively innocuous inorganic compounds before its delivery to consumers. 
Finally, 100,000 lbs. of the said water ‘contained 16°8 Ibs. of carbonate of 
lime, or their equivalent of other hardening ingredients. 

For the purpose of comparison, I have also appended to the above table 
the results yielded by Loch Katrine water, as delivered in Glasgow, when 
submitted to the same analytical processes. A glance at the table will 
show how vastly superior in all respects is the quality of this water as com- 
pared with the best at present supplied to London: 100,000 Ibs. of this 
water contain but 3°28 Ibs. of solid impurity; it has no sewage contamina- 
tion, previous or present; and it has only 0°3° of hardness. 

Time permits only of a glance at the amelioration which it is possible to 
effect in the waters with which we are at present supplied. Seven years 
must elapse before we can possibly be supplied trom any fresh source, 
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and it is, therefore, an important question how to obviate, as far as possible, 
the risks we now run from the impurities to be found in a river supply of 
water. In the first place, the organic matter contained in the water ma: 
be reduced by filtration through animal charcoal. I find that water wi 
readily pass through a thickness of 3 feet of this material, at the rate of 
41,472 gallons per square foot per diem, the organic matter being thereby 
reduced to one-half its previous quantity. To filter the whole of the water 
supplied to London 500 tons of animal charcoal would be necessary, at a 
cost of £13 per ton, or a total of £6500. This charcoal would require to 
be heated to redness for an hour or two every six months, and it would 
last for two years. It would then be worth nearly half its original cost as 
manure. 

In the second place, the water ought to be supplied constantly,and not 
intermittently. So long as the inhabitants of London have to store water 
in their houses, situated as cisterns usually are, it will be unfit for domestic 
purposes. I do not see why the companies should not furnish us with a 
constant supply, as is done in Manchester and most other large towns. 
There the inhabitants have day and night a constant supply, which is 
ping much to be preferred to the system adopted here of gy | the water 
on for 2 few minutes once a day, and not at allon Sundays. It would be 
desirable that these ameliorations should be carried out at once, but they 
ought not to delay the introduction of an altogether improved supply free 
from all sewage contamination. Such a supply would be an inestimable 
boon to the community, and might be expected to banish epidemic cholera 
for ever from the capital of this country. 





MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of this ow was 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Wednesday, June 5— 
W. Nicox, Esq., in the chair. 
The Secretary (Mr. E. P. Rowsell) read the notice convening the 
ee after which the following report and statements of accounts were 
presented. ‘4 

In their present report the directors have the pleasure of pointing to the im- 
provement which has taken place in the position of the company during the past 
year, ard of congratulating the shareholders = the steady progress made in 
developing the soundness of their undertaking, affording as it does a clear prospect 
of that success to which they have always looked forward. 

The directors d the declaration of a dividend, for the year ending the 
3lst of March last, of 7 per cent. on the preference shares (the amount to the 30th 
of September, 1866, having been already paid on account), and of 4 per cent. on the 








ordinary shares, being an increase on the latter of 14 per cent. over the dividend for 
1865, and 1 per cent. above that of 1866. The improvement is more observable when 
it is remembered that this year, for the first time, the shares hitherto known as | 
** deferred shares,” amounting to £14,000, partake of the dividend. | 
































The following tabular statement shows the increase in the number of lights at the 
three stations in work on the 3lst of March last :— 


1864-5. 1865-6, 1866-7. 
Valetta 4082. . . 4774 . « . «(5556 
Calewa wt we am ee oe MB. . 2598 
Corfu. . . « « > Ad oe 1102 


ar . h 


The sh will that the works at Valetta (the capital of Malta) 
were purchased by the company, and have now, therefore, been several years 
established. The returns from them continue to be highly satisfactory. 

The Calcara station comprises the three cities on the opposite side of the Great 
Harbour from Valetta. The population is nearly the same as at Valetta, and in all 
probability the returns from the two stations will ultimately be about equal. 

For details of these works the directors refer to the engineer’s report appended, 
merely mentioning here two points of much importance —namely the signing of a 
new street-lighting contract for Valetta and Calcara for 15 years, and a require- 
ment of 250 additional public lamps, the effect of which will be very marked in 
future accounts. 

The anxiety which the unexpected change of Government at Corfu naturally 
occasioned as to the future of that station is subsiding, and the directors see no 
reason to doubt its prosperity. It will be seen that the number of lights has greatly 
increased, and the reports of the manager are very encouraging. 

Lighting has been commenced with prospects, both at Trapani and Marsala, 
At Trapani 100, and at Marsala 50 additional public lamps have been demanded 
beyond the number required by the concessions. 

he directors ask the particular attention of the sh s to the fi ial 
condition of the company. 

The sum of £30,000 yoted for the Trapani and Marsala works but little more than 
covered the amount required for the contractors. As stated above, additional lamps 
have already been required at both stations, and the 1U0 demanded for Trapani are 
now being placed, and the mains extended accordingly. Besides this extra expendi- 
ture, an outlay is needed for fittings, for working capital, and various incidental 
payments, and thus the wants at these two stations represent about £12,000. , 

At the other stations of the company money is likewise needed for extension of 
mains and various charges ted with i d lighting, and the total amount 
needed on all accounts, including the above £12,000, is fully £20,000. 

The directors have given much thought ‘to the subject ofthese requirements, and 
see that they are unavoidable, and that the money so laid out, or to be laid out, will 
certainly produce a profitable return. 

The shareholders have had notice of a series of resolutions which will be proposed 
to the extraordinary meeting. All the resolutions (with the exception of Nos. 6 and 
7) concern the compaay as it stands, and have for their object the placing it, finan- 
cially, on a sounder footing, by providing ‘besides the above demands) for the 
gradual extinction of the debenture debt. 

With reference to a proposed extension of the company, by undertaking the 
lighting of the city of Bari, in Italy, notice has been given of resolutions Nos. 6 and 
7, so that if the extraordinary meeting should approve such extension, it may be 
formally sanctioned and proceeded with. The engineer’s report on Bari is appended. 

Two directors—namely, Robinson Duckworth, Esq., and Francis Edwards, Esq.— 
retire by rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The auditors, Henry M‘L. Backler, Esq., and James Le Geyt Daniell, Esq., 
likewise retire, and, being eligible, also offer themselves for re-election. 
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Dr. General Balance-Sheet, March 31, 1867. Cr. | 
To Capital— By Preliminaryexpenses. . . . . ...... . £46414 3 = «|| 
£5 per sh. on 12,000 ordinary shares. £60,000 0 0 Outlay— | 
£5 per share on 6000 No. 1 station . £36,650 3 9 lj 
preference shares . £30,000 0 0 ae 21,5838 8 5 1 
Lessarrears . ‘ 480 0 0 RS ade we or eee Pa. ons ai 17,117 6 7 
— 29,520 0 0 en We og 4 a Se ee 16.939 11 2 } 
—————. £89,520 0 0 eee” a We a ee: Z 12,821 3 3 
Loansondebentures . . . 2 « « «© « « « « 25,850 0 0 ere: 105,111 13 2 | 
On Soe trae a, ig hatte is le. of % o's) mee. © 4 es 
Sundry creditors . 6 66 ew et ee a 4 Extending mains and erecting additional public lamps at } 
Reserve-fund........ a 605 18 9 Valetta and Calcara during the 12 months . . . . 1,880 16 10. 
General revenue account . . .. . £3,879 1 4 Sundry accounts. . . . « « « « ee 2,489 3 1 
Lees dividend on preference shares al- Wee G@eeters . . wt lw : ets Sas 
ready paid on account. . .. . 527 2 7 Bills receivable. sr te Cpt e we ee. a 
3,351 18 9 Goods in transitu £496 18 9 | 
Stocks . » 12,817 17 7 | 
13,314 6 4 
eee 6.6 6 & os ow oe me oe eee Se 666 13 10 
£131,686 19 10 £131,686 19 10 
Dr. Profit and Loss, March 31, 1867. Cr. | 
‘WEP. oo « sie + se ee oe OR SO 1 MS 6, asta we ee SP £10,798 8 10 | 
Gas-making—wages. . . . .. . 834 4 0 ee a 1,382 3 3 | 
Gaslights—salaries . . . .... 435 16 3 Tar. Ya ot ae oe 41 il 4 ! 
Charges on street lights . ° 370 O11 nie 6, €. G  - el o 85 13 9 
Lime and purifying materials . . 10117 4 Rentalofmeters ...... =. 25913 9 
Ss sre Sy ef 945 10 3 a ha” gig ner eee 122 18 0 | 
OES: Nat EMO 6 36 Nw ee 3816 4 I at As) Gore. cy wee me. 8 28 14 7 
Treasurer’s commission at the stations . 128 3 0 ——_——_— £12,714 3 6 | 
us a Sk eG 3117 7 Pre@tem@ttlage . 2. 5 5 6 ttt ee 402 411 | 
Generalexpenses. . . . ... 566 13 11 ee ee ee ee 314 6 | 
_ £7,706 5 8 
Londonexpenses. . . .... £978 16 0 
Less carried to Trapani and Marsala | 
eT 2 a 4 e's <2 100 0 0 | 
£878 16 0 
Broker’s commission. . . . . . 2200 
MG or ges eS te te 12317 6 | 
—<———— «=| 4,080 18 6 
Interest and discounts . . . . . £14411 1 
Dittoon callsinadvance . .. . 58 4 1 
Dittoondebentures. . . . . . 307 7 3 
a 510 2 5 
General revenue account for dividend . .... 3,879 1 4 
£13,120 211 £13,120 2 11 
Dr. General Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Dividend on preference shares, to Sept.-30, 1866, paid on By Profitandloss,-. . . ....++-. £3,879 1 4 
account of the year. , oe eee ee ee ew 
Rol thus ai ih. 
quired to plete dividend on , 
preference shares for the year . £937 12 4 } 
Required to pay 4 per cent. on ordi- 
SMe. <6 3 ss se we SH 2,400 0 0 
£3,337 12 4 
a 146 5 | 
— 3,351 18 9 
ph oe 
£3,879 1 4 23,879 1 4 | 
The CuarnMan, in a the adoption of the report, said he hoped the | advance they were making, he might state that not only were they able to, 
shareholders would agree with the directors in thinking that the progress of | make this addition to their dividend, but they had cleared off several charges ' | 
the company during the past year was satisfactory. The addition to the | which were not in the previous year’s account. The balunce of profit and | 
dividend on the present occasion was 1 per cent. upon that declared last year, | loss at March, 1866, was £1782 9s. 1ld.; at March, 1867, it was £3879 le. — 
and 1} percent. over that of the previous year. The working at the dif- | showing a difference in round numbers of something like £2000 in favour 0°| 
ferent stations of the company had been so far satisfactory that the directors | the last year. The additional lights the company had received during the 
thought they saw their way to a further increase in the dividend when they | last two years were shown in the report, but it was not there shown what 
should have the pleasure to meet the shareholders again, and he ventured to | were the receipts and profits from that source. The receipts from 1865 “ 
hope that the progress of the company would not stop there. To show the | 1866 were £7341 10s.; from 1866 to 1867 they were £7869 19s. 3d., so tha 
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there was here a moderate improvement, amounting in round numbers to 
£500. This was so far satisfactory, but the directors looked forward to a 
much greater advance in the current year, in the receipts from the public 
street lighting, the dockyards, and public buildings; and, if they could pro- 
vide the necessary capital, from the lighting of the head of the Great Harbour. 
At the Calcara station, which comprised the three cities on the opposite side 
of the Great Harbour, the receipts for 1865 were £1403 53. 5d. ; last year they 
were £2877 17s. 8d., or more than double those of the previous year. But 
that part of the undertaking, as well as the works at Corfu, was still in a 
very undeveloped condition; the capital had been expended upon them, but 
there had been hardly time to realize the fruits of the investment, and they 
had only as yet the earnest of what the returns would be. At Corfu the 
receipts for 1865 were £1287 5s.; last year they were £1969 Ys, 2d., an 
increase far beyond what the directors anticipated. The result of the work- 
ing of the different stations was as follows:—At Valetta the profits in 1865 
were £2978 19s. 8d.; last year they were £3528 53. Sd. At Calcara, in 1865, 
the profits were £496 5a, 8d.; last year they were £1142 18s. 10d.; and at 
Corfu the profits in 1865 were £292; last year they were £530 7s. 9d.; 80 
that he thought he was justified in stating that the progress at all the 
stations was very encouraging. The profit on ‘fittings’ was somewhat 
less than it had been, arising-from the policy adopted by the directors of 
charging only a small per centage upon their cost, with the view of stimu- 
lating the extended use of gaslighting. ‘The proprietors were aware that at 
first the lighting of private dwellings in Malta with gas wasvery slow. Many 
persons were adverse to adopt it from the fear of explosions, but he was happy 
to state that the prejudices against its use were wearing off, and there was 
good reason to hope the use of gas for domestic purposes would be rapidly and 
largely extended. Nothing could be said at present about Trapani and 
Marsala, beyond the fact that lighting had been satisfactorily commenced, 
that additional public lamps had been required, and that the direc- 
tors had every reason to believe those two new undertakings would 
be profitable to the company. The directors had received a most 
satisfactory letter from their agent at Vuletta, giving a very interest- 
ing account of the present position of things at Multa, and of the 
prospects of the undertaking. The letter was too lengthy to read, and, 
therefore, he would content himself with thus alluding to it. The principal 
thing the shareholders had now to consider was the question of additional 
}| capital. It was quite certain that this concern was begun with insufficient 
capital, and the consequence was the directors had been put to all kinds of 
shifts to carry on their operations. He thought the times were now more 
favourable for placing themselves in a better position with reference to the 
existing works. The shareholders had received an intimation that a pro- 
posal was to be laid before them at this meeting for lighting Bari with gas, 
but it was not in reference to that he now spoke of the necessity for more 
capital. The directors required, as stated in the report, about £20,000 to 
put their present stations in.a proper condition. They were also anxious to 
place themselves in a position to reduce debentures which had already been 
issued, to the extent of £30,000; so that in reality they found it necessary 
to ask for an additional capital of £50,000. They did not propose to raise 
the money for paying off the debentures at the present moment, but they 
asked to be empowered to raise it so as to be prepared, as the debentures fell 
in, to meet them. 

The Secretary said the bulk of the debentures would fall due in about 
three and a half years time. 

Mr. Stovs said, presuming that the adoption of the report did not commit 
the shareholders to the Bari scheme, he saw but little to disagree with in the 
motion. At the same time he was bound to remark that the financial posi- 
tion of the company appeared to be most melancholy, and though the chair- 
man had spoken very cheeringly of the working of the company, he did not 
believe the directors had a chance of raising the money they required except 
at an enormous sacrifice. The Malta Gas Company was like a strong man 
smitten down with a mortal disease. It was labouring under the malady 
called ** extensions,’’ which was eating its life out of it. Had the directors had 
nothing to do with the two paltry concessions of Trapani and Marsala, they 
would now have been in a comfortable financial position. At all events, they 
would not have needed the £12,000 for which they were now about to ask, 
and would easily have procured the £8000 necessary for their original under- 
taking. He had not a word to say about any further extensions, because, as 
yet, no proposition of the kind was before the meeting; and he earnestly 

oped that the directors remembering what had been the result of past 
operations in that direction, would change their minds, and not press the 
Bari scheme upon the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said the a and Marsala undertakings had as yet 
cost the company nothing beyond the contract price. 

Mr. Stovs: But you now want £12,000 for them. 

Mr, Lysury said when the Trapani and Marsala extensions took place he 
was abroad, and he heard of the scheme with iderable am t. He 
thought the meeting ought to know something more about them ; at present 
they had no knowledge of the sum paid for those works. 

A Proprietor : It is stated in the report, £30,000. 
| Mr. LystEy would like to know something about the capabilities of these 
works, and what the rental from the private lights was likely to be. As a 
director of a large metropolitan company, he was aware that gas companies 
could not reckon upon much, if any, profit from the public lamps. He had 
| lived for some years in Malta, and thought it was much to be regretted that 
the operations of this company were not confined to that place. The diffi- 
| culties of management were increased by the addition of Trapani and 
Marsala, and the profits of the company were wasted in carrying on those 
works, The populations were too poor to need gaslights, and he did not be- 
as 4 the directors would readily find a man they could trust to carry on the 
works, 

The CuarrMaN said this time last year, when the shareholders met, the 
| extensions to Trapani and Marsala were discussed and adopted, with one or 
| two dissentients. 

Mr. Lysxey said that was because many large shareholders were absent. 

The CHarrMAN said the number of public lamps required by the conces- 
sion for Trapani and Marsala was 300; but before the place was lighted up 
the company had received demands for 150 more, and Mr. Hodgson Jones 
would tell the meeting that the applications for private lights were consider- 
able. The directors did not anticipate any loss, but a large return from these 
stations, especially from Trapani. Up to the present time they had cost the 
company nothing, and the dividends of the shareholders had not been in the 
slightest degree affected. 

. Dopson remarked that but for these places the capital would have 
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|| been £30,000 less, and therefore the rate of dividend would have been 


larger. > 

The CuatnMan said the capital had cost them nothing at present, and they 
got interest for the year in the contract price. 

Mr. Dopson: Still it is added to capital in some shape or other. 

The Cuarrman : It was part of the contract arrangement, but I think it 








is hardly necessary to go over that now, because it was all agreed to last 
year. I believe we have as good a contract there as anywhere, and I have 
not the least doubt it will yield a good return. 

Mr. H. P. SterHEnson felt sure, from what he had heard of Trapani | | 


| and Marsala, that they were good sound concessions, and likely to be profit- | | 
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| 





able to the company. In fact, he was quite sure that their engineer would | | 
not have recommended them unless they were likely to be advantageous, | 
and so far he (Mr. Stephenson) disagreed from the last speaker. But hs} 
agreed with the previous speakers that the company were embarking in a | 
field of over-trading by extending their operations into a large number of 
small towns, instead of thoroughly developing their resources in the larger 
towns which already belonged to them. His observations would be more 
especially applicable to the proposed extension to Bari, when that question 
came before the meeting. He must be allowed to differ with the chairman | 
as to the effect of the Trapani and Marsala concessions upon the dividends of | , 
the shareholders. It must be remembered that the contractors for those’ 
works took payment in 7 per cent. preference shares. | 

The CuarrMAN: No, no. 

The Secretary: They are paid entirely in 6 per cent. debentures. 

Mr. StepHENsoN : Then who took the preference shares ? 

The Secretary: The contractors took the preference shares totally inde- 
pendent of the contract, and they paid for them. 

Mr. StepHenson: My argument would still be the same, for if the con-' 
tract had not been entered into it would not have been necessary to saddle 
the company with so large an amount of 7 per cent. preference shares, and 
then the ordinary shareholders, of whom I am one, would have had a larger | 
rate of dividend, 

The CHARMAN: Excuse me, you are quite mistaken as regards the 7 per 
cent. preference shares. They were authorized to be issued for payments at 
Malta and Corfu, and we found it impossible to issue them. They were then 
taken by the contractors for Trapani and Marsala as part of their payment. 

Mr. StePHenson : I stated that just now, and I was contradicted. 


The SecrETARY: The contractors came to me first of all, and proposed | 
that we should undertake the lighting of the two places. My reply was that | 
| 





it would be impossible, as we were already in money difficulties; that we 
were seriously in debt, and wanted £12,000, without which we could not get | 
on; and I did not see what would become of the company if that sum were | 
not raised immediately. They thereupon considered their offer, and came | 
forward to execute the whole of the works, receiving payment in debentures; 
and, as an inducement to the company to accept their offer, they said we 
will relieve you of the whole of the preference shares you have in hand, 
which was an advantage altogether outside the contract. 

Mr. Dopson said his reading of the matter was that if the company had 
not been encumbered with these preference shares the ordinary shares would 
now be dividing 7 per cent. The result of the working at No. 1 station was 
10 per cent., at No. 2 station 5 per cent., and at No. 3 station 3 per cent., 
which gave an average of 7 per cent., setting aside the other stations. He 
had always contended that all capital required for new stations should be 
raised separately, and not thrown upon the general undertaking. 

Mr. Enccomse said that even if this year the dividend was not affected 
by Trapani and Marsala it would necessarily be next year. It seemed to bim 
that they had entered into those schemes to get themselves out of a difficulty 
at the time, and the effect had been to saddle themselves with the much 
greater difficulties they had now to contend with. 

The SecrErary stated that the company would receive from the con- 
tractors 4 per cent. in part of the 6 per cent. which was to be paid to them 
for the current year, so that, unless the Trapani and Marsala works failed to 
raise 2 per cent. interest, there could be no lose at all. 

Mr. Kine said this discussion might have been opportune last year, but 
it was now altogether out of place. The company had adopted those exten- 
sions, and were now fully committed to them. It should be borne in mind 
that the London expenses of a foreign gas company were a very scrious 
matter when the works conducted by them were only upon a small scale, and 
the only way to evolve the maximum of profit was to distribute those 
expenses over a large surface, as was done in the European Gas Company and 
the Imperial Continental Gas Association. The latter company had sus- 
tained a very considerable loss at Marseilles, but it was not felt by the share- 
holders, because it was distributed over 14 or 16 stations. 

Mr. Dopson said the policy of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
was that which he had been advocating. They raised separate capitals for 
their different works, and those capitals were not consolidated until these 
works became productive. If that course had been followed here, the Malta 
shares would be at a considerable premium. 

After some further conversation the motion for the adoption of the report 
was put and carried. 

The CuarrMAN then moved that a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. be 
declared on the preference shares for the twelve months ending the 31st of 
March last, py the payment already made on account, and a dividend 
of 4 per cent. be declared upon the ordinary capital of the company, pa. able| 
on the 19th inst. In answer to Mr. Stephenson, he stated that the dividends 
would not be free of income-tax. 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 

The retiring director, Mr. Duckworth, was re-elected. 

On the motion to re-elect Mr. Francis Edwards, another retiring director, 
Mr. Kina rose to object to the appointment, which he submitted could not 
be to the advantage of the company. He referred to Mr. Edwards's con-|' 
nexion with the Humber Iron Company, the Contract Corporation, and | 
Smith, Knight, and Co., Limited, in all of which undertakings he (Mr. King) | 
had been asufferer. He spoke also of Mr. Edwards’s connexion with the | 
Continental Gas and Water Company, and of other circumstances which he | 
thought made it undesirable to re-elect him on the board of the Malta Gas 
Company. He inquired how often Mr. Edwards had attended the board 

meetings of this company. 

The CHAirMAN doubted whether the inquiry was in order, but said there 
was not the slightest reason for withholding the information. Mr. Edwards 
had been a very bad attendant; he had, probably, not been at the board six 
times during the year. 

Mr. Kina then moved an amendment to exclude Mr. Edwards from the 
direction. 

After some conversation on the terms of the amendment, Mr. King con- 
sented to modify them as follows:—‘*That Mr. Francis Edwards be not re- 
elected a director of this company.” 

ne Siovus seconded the amendment, which was put and carried unani- 
mously, 

The retiring auditors, Messrs. Backler and Daniell, were re-elected, and 
their remuneration fixed at twenty guineas each. 

The meeting was then made special for the purpose of increasing the 
capital of the company, exercising its borrowing ayy’ authorizing the 
purchase of a concession, contract, land, and works for lighting Bari, in 
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Italy, and altering the Articles of Association of the company according to 
notice given. 

The CHAIRMAN moved a formal resolution to the effect that, subject to the 
preference capital of the company, the present ordinary capital of the com- 
pany be increased from £60,000 to £100,000, by the creation of 10,000 new 
ordinary shares of £5 each, to be issued at par and first offered to the existing 
shareholders; that £1 per share be paid upon application, and that the shares 
not applied for by the existing shareholders be issued in such manner as the 
directors in their discretion may determine. He stated that this additional 
capital was required, quite irrespective of the Bari concession. 

e SECRETARY said £20,000 was needed for the existing works; the re- 
mainder of the £50,000 the directors asked power to raise for the purpose of 
paying off debentures as they fell due. 

A long discussion arose upon this proposition, the shareholders generally 
expressing themselves op to the creation, in the present state of the 
et, of more capital than was absolutely needed to carry on existing 
undertakings. ; 

The CHAIRMAN said the £30,000 for redemption of debentures might stand 
over, but with less than £20,000 for the current needs of the company he 
would not undertake to carry on the concern. 

Mr, Hopason Jonzs, the company’s engineer, said they had lately entered 
into a contract at Valetta for an increase of the public lights. After a treaty 
of three years duration the contract had been signed, and the Government 
were now anxious for the lighting to be commenced. They also wished to 
light up a considerable district which was not contemplated at the time of 
the establishment of the company. The British Government having taken 
the Dockyard Creek, the traffic of Valetta and the three cities had been 
forced to the Great Harbour, and a new town had sprung up there. The 
extension of the public lighting in that direction must necessarily take place, 
and he had no doubt it would be found profitable to the company. The 
existing works were quite sufficient for that purpose, but an outlay of £4000 
or £5000 was necessary for mains, Additional capitai was called for at Tra- 
pani for the 100 extra public lamps, and at Marsala for 50 extra. The com- 
any were also fixing extra public lights at Malta. In answer to Mr. 
ysley, the engineer stated that to supply the district he had referred to it 
—_ ~ peered to lay about four miles of independent main direct from 

@ works, 

The directors having assented to limit the additional capital to £20,000, a 
long discussion ensued as to the terms upon which the new shares should be 
issued. Some amendments were made, canvassed, and withdrawn, and ulti- 
mately the original motion was modified to the effect that £20,000 should be 
raised by the creation of 4000 new £5 shares, to be issued at par; and that 
any of such shares not applied for by the existing shareholders should be dealt 
with in the discretion of the directors, and might be issued by them from 
time to time at such prices as they might determine; but if offered on any 
other terms such offer should, in the first instance, be made to the present 
shareholders. 

The next proposition, which was to authorize the directors to issue fresh 
debentures, gave rise toa long conversation, which terminated in the adoption 
of the following resolution :—‘‘That in the event of the non-issue, in whole 
or in part, of the ordinary shares authorized by the last resolution, by a date 
to be fixed by the directors, they be authorized to issue debentures to the 
a = £20,000, including the amount received by the issue of the said 

shares.”’ 

The CuarrMaN said they now came to the proposition for lighting the city 
of Bari, and the meeting must understand that this was not a proposition 
which had emanated from the board of directors. It was proposed to them 
through their engineer, Mr. Hodgson Jones, by a party who had now nearly 
se say the works there. The board had given no — on the subject 
further than to say that they thought favourably of it, but could do nothing 
till they had submitted it to the shareholders, who had now had the oppor- 
tunity of reading Mr. Jones’s — on the subject. 

Mr. STEPHENSON asked whether the board recommended the adoption of 
the proposal, and if they did whether they held sufficient proxies to carry it, 
because if so the shareholders present might save their time by not entering 
into any discussion upon it. 

The Daaxnmast said proxies had been sent in, but they were not held by 
the board, nor did the board take any active part in the matter, further than 
to determine that if the necessary capital were raised they would be willing 
to undertake 1t. 

Mr, STEPHENSON inquired further whether the board had considered the 
financial question, and whether they saw their way clear to raise the capital. 

The CuatrMan replied that they did not at present. 

Mr. LysLey submitted that the company were not justified in undertaking 
a scheme of this magnitude, which if unsuccessful would swamp the whole 
concern. The proposition ought to emanate not from the engineer, but from 
the board, and be submitted to.the shareholders on their responsibility. At 
present the meeting had nothing to guide them except the engineer’s report 
and a plan of what was presumed to be the town of Bari. He would ask 
whether that plan was prepared by the engineer himself ? 

Mr. Hopeson Jones: Yes, I am responsible for it. 

Mr. Lystzy: Will you > name to it as an accurate plan ? 

Mr. Hopeson Jonxs: I will. 

Mr, Lystzy: And that all the red parts are built upon ? 

Mr. Hopeson Jones: No; if you will look in the margin you will see 
that that is the new town in construction, as sanctioned by royal decree. 

Mr. Lysuey said he did not want to have pictures of the place, as he 
knew what Bari was. He wanted to know who was responsible for the map. 

Mr. Jonzs : I am. 

Mr. Lystey: Then I shall be glad if Mr. Jones will state whether the 
part marked red is built upon or not. 

Mr. Jonzs: I did not make such a statement, and if you will take the 
trouble to to read the index at the side, you will see that the part marked red 
is not built upon; it is in construction, 

Mr. Lystxy: No doubt itis in construction; we know many things may 
be authorized which are never finished. 

_ Mr. Jonzs: I say, in my report, that it may be 15 years before this part 
is ay me : = 

Mr, Lystey: This proposition appears to me to be one of the most mon- 
jstrous I have ever heard. The pee part of our time to-day has been 
engaged in supplying the financial deficiencies of the company? And why? 
If we had been content with Malta we should have had no want of money 
or dividends. I was unfortunetely abroad, and could take no part in the 
proceedings twelve months ago when Trapani and Marsala were started upon 
us. There is no conclusive evidence of what has been done in that matter, 
and it may be one of those extensions which tends to the ruin of the com- 
pany on which it is And now we have another pian started, upon 
no other evidence than that of our engineer. I do not say a word against 
him, but rumours have reached me that he is part owner of the thing he is 
offering to us. 











Mr. Hopesoy Jonzs: No; I should be sorry to bring forward a proposi- 
tion in a company by which I was engaged, in which I was to receive any 
payment directly or indirectly. = ay are in Bari, in the event of your 
not taking up the concession, will improved, inasmuch as, instead of 
receiving debentures for the money I have invested as “caution,” I shall, 
under the contract which I have signed with the other parties, get cash, 

Mr. Lystey: We cannot enter into this. 

Mr. Hopeson Jonegs: I think it fair that I should be allowed to explain 
that I have no interest in Bari at all in laying it before this company. It is 
simply from my friends having a large interest in the een | that I was 
desirous of pushing it on to be prosperous, which I believe it will be eventu- 


ally. 

Mtr. Lystey: I only want a direct answer, and I think you have given it, 
that you have no interest in it with Mr. Pritchard or otherwise. 

Mr. Hopgson Jones: I have no interest in laying this matter before the 
company. 

Mr. Lystex: That is not the question. I ask whether you have any 
interest in it? 

Mr. Hopeson Jonss: I have no interest in it. I am the concessionaire. 

Mr. Lystey: Then how can you venture to say that you have no interest 
in it—our paid engineer? 

Mr. Stovs: It is simply abominable. 

Mr. Hopason Jones: I took the concession for the benefit of this 


Mn ° s ‘ : ‘ 
et YSLEY: I propose that this matter be adjourned till this day six 
months. 

Mr. Stous: I move that this meeting be adjourned. We will not go into 
this question. 

The Secretary: May I interpose for a moment, just to assure you that 
you are mistaken ? 

Mr. Lystry: I would rather that the directors spoke for themselves. I 
would rather hear any explanation from those who are responsible. 

The Secretary: I only want to interfere to put you right. I am sure 
you would not be desirous to make a statement which is not correct. Iam 
not sure that the chairman understands the question sufficiently to answer. 

Mr. Dopson: The chairman ought to understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am unfortunately in feeble health, and feel scarcely 
equal to the task of being here to-day. But I will tell you in a few words 
the position of the company. This Bari affair is being carried out now by a 
gentleman whose name is Lambert, and he has, according to the statement 
given to you in the engineer’s report, undertaken to take a certain number 
of shares paid up, amounting to £22,250, the whole extent of the contract 
being £37,957, and he proposed that £15,707 should be paid to him in deben- 
tures for three years, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, or in cash 
at the option of the company. My answer to that was, and I think my 
colleagues agree with me, that if shares could be taken up to the extent 
of 35,000 shares, we would consent to the remaining £15,000 in debentures, 
but we must see our way clearly to the capital being raised before we under- 
took it. That is the way in which it stands as far as the board are concerned. 

Mr. Lystey: We must see our way, not only as to the mode in which 
the capital is to be raised, but also as to whether it is worth while to raise 
capital at all for such a scheme. I believe, and I speak conscientiously as a 
not inconsiderable shareholder, when I say that I believe it to be a total 
delusion, and that years and years would elapse before this Bari scheme 
would be anything but an incubus upon the Malta Gas Company. The 
directors have not furnished us with any evidence, nor have they stated that 
they possess any information, except from Mr. Jones, who, by his own 
admission, is the concessionaire, though he denies that he has any interest 
in the thing. 

Mr. Hopson Jones: I have no interest in the thing except as the 
concessionaire. 

Mr. Lystey: You the concessionaire and yet have no interest? 

Mr. Hopason Jones: Just so. 

Mr. Lystey: You have an interest, because you wish to sell it to us. 

The CuarrMan: Allow the paragraph respecting the contract between 
Mr. Lambert and Mr. Jones to be read. 

Mr. Stous: We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Lampert: From a personal visit to Bari I became persuaded, as a 
—_— man, that it would not only add to the success of the Malta Gas 

ompany, but perhaps would become the most important, or as important as 
any of the stations of the company. I was asked by Mr. Jones if I would 
undertake it. I said not until I saw the place. I visited the place, and came 
to the conclusion, from what I saw, that there would be a large consumption 
of gas, and that with a moderate capital, such as the provisional contract 
implies, there would be a very excellent return. That provisional contract 
was entered into in consequence of a resolution come to by your board, I 
should not have entered into it but for that. The resolution is dated the 
24th of January. 

Mr. Dopson: In whose writing is it? 

Mr. Lampert: It is signed by Mr. Rowsell. It states that the subject of 
lighting the city of Bari was discussed at the meeting yesterday by the direc- 
tors, in connexion with a letter from Mr. Jones, in which he stated that he 
believed he had arranged terms with the contractor—viz., two-thirds in ordi- 
nary shares, and one-third in debentures, and that the following resolution 
was passed :—‘‘ Resolved, that the board having considered the proposition 
for lighting Bari with gas, are favourably impressed with the same, and 
agree to bring it before the shareholders at their meeting in June next.’”’ 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the only part the directors took in the matter. 

Mr. Lampert: If you look at the terms of the contract, you can onl 
charge me with ee | in accepting the work on such terms. I do not as 
you for any money at all; before you are required to find any money the city 
will be lighted. Here is a city with 50,000 inhabitants, on the direct route 
to India, and will be the resting-place of travellers going there. 

‘~ Mr. Hopson Jones: I think it is only fair to me, as an old officer of the 
company—one who has served you faithfully, and had most responsible duties 
to perform—that it should not go forth from this room that I have in any 2 
acted improperly in connexion with the Bari concession. I was very muc 
struck with the town when I saw it, and in consequence I invested the mone; 
as “ caution” to secure so good an opportunity of serving the company. 
think it is extremely unjust that anything like an aspersion should be cast 
on my straightforwardness in the matter. I have no interest in it at all—I 
acted for the company; I had only this much interest, that I advanced the 
caution-money. That money was offered to be repaid to me, but I said if 
you took it up I should be willing to take it in debentures. 

Mr. Lystex: Supposing we knew anything about Bari, except from those 
who are selling it, which we do not, I, for one, should have the greatest sus- 

icion of the whole thing. It is to my knowledge in one of the most lawless 
districts of the Neapolitan kingdom. I do not find that the directors (who, 
though they affect indifference in the matter seem to have entertained the 
proposition), know what they propose to buy. In one paragraph in Mr. 
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Jones’s report he says, “The iron-work and mains are now being shipped.” 
What, gentlemen, are you buying? Are you buying buildings completed, or 
only in progress? If the thing existed asa substantive object which would 
bear valuation, it might be worth while to employ some disinterested person 
to go and report upon it, But as the matter now stands, I say boldly to you 
that you, as directors, are incurring the gravest responsibility in not taking 

in the matter, and not informing us whether you consider it is a right 
or wrong thing. You have no right thus to throw a matter of this kind 
among the shareholders ; it is not a fair mode of dealing with _— consti- 
tuents. I, for one, am so satisfied of the delusion of the whole thing, that at 
very stage of the business I will do my utmost to defeat it. I now propose 
that the meeting be adjourned for six months. = == 

Mr. Stovs : I beg to second that. Let it be sine die. 

The CuarrMAN: You may have to meet for other purposes. 5 

Mr. Epecomse supported the adjournment, because he thought it was not 

ight for a company in difficulties to enter upon an unknown speculation. 
Without arguing whether or not this Bari scheme might be made to pay, as 
prudent and honourable men they ought not to entertain it. If the con- 
cession were a good thing, those who had obtained it could easily get upa 
company to carry it out, but he protested against it being thrust upon the 
Malta Somanee. : : ’ 

A Proprietor said, afterall the time that had elapsed since the formation 
of the company, they were only able to pay 4 we cent., and they might, by 
adopting the proposed extension, destroy the whole concern. 

Mr. LAMBERT wished to or something respecting the value of the conces- 
sion, but he was interrupted by . ’ 

Mr. Epecomse, who protested against Mr. Lambert, an interested party, 
trying to throw upon this company the onus of carrying out his contract. 
he considered he had a good bargain, let him by all means ~es, ‘ 

Mr. LAMBERT said, as a shareholder in the company, he a right to 
speak, 

Pir. Sous said whatever the facts of the case might be, the feeling of the 
shareholders was evidently against this concession being thrust down their 
throats, and he should have thought the directors would have seen the pro- 
priety of retiring from their present position. He hoped the adjournment 
sine die would be carried. : : 

Mr. STEPHENSON said he was quite convinced, in his own mind, that this 
concession for Bari was a very good one, and if the company had cash at 
their bankers, and could make a cash contract for the works, they might do 
well with it. He had every confidence in the report of Mr. Hodgson Jones, 
and had no doubt that ultimately the underteking would be successful. He 
believed, too, that the offer made by Mr. Lambert was an exceedingly liberal 
one—more so than he should have been prepared to make himself. But the 














meeting must bear this in mind—Mr. Lambert was a good man of business, 
and no doubt he had not agreed to take shares and debentures instead of cash 
without a reason; and quite right too. He most likely said to him- 
self, “It will suit my purpose to take these shares and debentures at 
such and such a discount, because I can see my way to make it - But 
then the company, being in financial difficulties at present—certainly not in 
a sound position—must beware of entering upon a contract which, however 
good under other circumstances, was not requisite for their purposes, and 
would only hang a load of debt upon their necks which they would after- 
wards be glad to be rid of. Let them go on as they were, and develop the 
undertakings they had in hand, and when they were able to pay 5 or 6 per 
cent., if a new concession should appear desirable, call up fresh capital so as 
to carry it out for cash. Under existing circumstances it would be mon- 
strous, and he thought suicidal, to take any steps in this matter. He had 
seen a great deal of general companies spotting themselves here and there 
over the world, and he had seen the embarrassment and suffering which fre- 
quently followed from these indiscreet extensions. 

The CuatrMaAn thought it was wasting breath to run down the proposal 
ee All the arguments were on one side, 

r. EpGcomBs said he did not think so much would have been said if the 

shareholders had not seen the great bundle of proxies before the directors. 

Mr. Stovs said the question now before the meeting was that of an 
adjournment, and the directors could not use proxies for that purpose. It was 
a matter entirely pro re naté and must be decided by the shareholders 
present. 

Mr CrossLey wished it to be understood that there were no directors 
proxies. 

Mr. Stous: They are somebody’s proxies. 

Mr. Lysizy said he was the owner of 900 shares, which he had held all 
through the existence of the company, and he had never heard a word about 





proxies till he came to the meeting. Of course, if those who were favourable 
to the Bari scheme intended to use their proxies against the better judgment 
of the meeting, he could not help it. 
a. -"eaeee said he had never heard anything about proxies till that 

oment. 

Mr. Crossuxy said proxies had never been sought by the directors. 

Mr. Epacomse doubted not that if he could get behind the scenes he 
should find that some one had been applying for them. 

Mr. Hopason Jones said he was quite willing to state that he held proxies. 

Mr. Epccomse: But you surely do not mean to use them? You are 
not fit to be the engineer of the company if you use these proxies in a case 
in which you are personally interested. 

Mr. Hopeson Jonzs: I am not personally interested. 

Mr. Epccomse : I beg your pardon, you are the concessionaire. 

The motion for adjournment was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. STEPHENSON, seconded by Mr. Lystxry, a vote 
a —— given to the chairman and directors, and the proceedings 

rminated. 





Dr. FRANKLAND’s ANALYSIS OF THE METROPOLITAN WATERS IN 
May, 1867.—‘ Royal College of Chemistry, June 1, 1867.—Sir,—I have the 
honour to submit to you in the following table the results of the chemical 
examination of the waters supplied to the metropolis during the month of 
May. For the purpose of comparison, I append also the results yielded by 
Loch Katrine water, as supplied to Glasgow, when submitted to the same 
analytical processes :— 
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The numbers in columns 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 all relate to 100,000 parts of 
the waters. The table is to be read thus: 100,000 lbs. of Chelsea water col- 
lected, on the Ist of May, at the Horse Guards cab rank contained 29°34 Ibs. 
of solid impurity ; the organic matter, constituting 2 sapee of this impurity 
contained *287 lb. of carbon. This solid impurity contained *199 lb. of 
nitrogen in the form of nitrates and nitrites, besides ‘004 lb. of ammonia ; 
whilst the total amount of combined nitrogen in every form was *231 Ib. 
The above quantity of water supplied by the Chelsea Company had been, 
after its descent to the earth as rain, contaminated with sewage or manure 
matter equivalent to 1325 lbs. of average filtered London sewage. By gradual 
oxidation, —_ in the pores of the soil, partly in the Thames or its tribu- 
taries, and partly in the reservoirs, filters, and conduits of the company, this 
sewage contamination had been entirely converted into comparatively in- 
nocuous inorganic compounds before its delivery to consumers. Finally, 
100,000 lbs. of the Chelsea Company’s water contained 22-0 lbs. of carbonate 
of lime, or an equivalent quantity of other soap-destroying ingredients 











Share List of ‘Metropolitan Gas Companies. 




























































































lef Amount Div. | ¢ Amount) Div. ak A it} Div. 
No. €§ Name | paid Price No. |€¢& Name paid per Price No. | Es Name paid r Price 
me) o or up cent. | ae of 13% e oF up Cent. a. of | 2a e or up nt. a 
= OMPANY. Tr Tr | are. = OMPANY. Tr r * o OMPANY. r Tr e. 
"a8 q” het 5s Share. |Aunum issued § 2 shase.|asnem, 
£ £ sdif sd £E sd £ £sdi£ sdf sd £ £ sak sdi £ sa 
8000) 10 |Anglo-Romano, ./10 0 0/9 0 0| 11to12 | 4000| 50 |Zquitable . . . .|50 00/10 0 0) 66 to67 | 12000) 5 |Malta& Medit.(L.)| 5 0 0)4 00) 84 to4 
5000) 20 |Babia(Limited). ./20 00) nil. | 16 10 0] 4000) 25| Do.,newshares./25 00/10 0 0] 33to34] 6000} 5/| Do., preference.|4 00/7 00) 4 00 
1000) 20 | Do., preference .|20 00/10 © 0| 97 10 0 | 23406) 10 European (Lim.) ./10 © 0/10 0 0/23 to 13$] 30000) 5 |Oriental, Calcutta} 5 9 0/810 0 7 
750| 20 | Do.,do.,redeem./10 © 0/10 0 0) 12 10 0 | 12000) 10| Do.,newshares,| 5 0 0/10 0 0) 6} to 64 | 30000} 5 | Do.,newshares.|1 0) 8100) Itol 
30000} 5 |Bombay(Limited).| 5 0 0|£5intr.| 43 to 5 Boulogne, Amiens;| 10000} 5 |Ottoman (Limited)| 5 0 0 lito 
10000} 5 | Do., third issue .} 4 0 0/£5intr. i io3 Rouen, en, 10000} 10 |Para (Limited) . .|10 00|'6 0 0] 9} to 
10000 20 |British, Limited .20 0 0/10 © 0) 28t0 29 Havre,& Nantes.)| 27000| 20 |Pheniz ..... 20 0 0/10 0 0/26 to 
(Forwsb. _, wal 20000| 10 |G@t.Cent.Gaze Cons.\10 00/10 0 0) 12}to13] 3600)100 | Do., new. 25 0 0] 7 10 0) 24 to25 
Tunstall & Sheitos 5000 10 |Hong Kong (Lim.)}10 0 0 8 tol0 [144000| Sk.| Do. ... 100.00) 5 0 0} 70to7} 
{Potteries}, Trow: 26000} 50 |Jmperial, old sh,|50 0 0/10 0 0) 66 to67 20 |Ratelif ..... 20 00/10 0 0} 22 to24 
idge & Holy well.) 1300/100 | Do., bonds . . .| £100 |10 0 0/173 to 174) 20 |Rio de Janeiro (L)./20 0 0/10 0 0214 to223 
2391) 25 |Imperial Austrian.|25 0 0 6959} 5 |Singapore(Lim.) .| 5 0 0) 3 10 0 
12000] 50 |Chartered . . . .|50 0 0) 8 10 0) 53 to 54 | 28000] 50 |Zmpl, Continental|43 15 0/16 0 0) 93t095 | 2000) 5| Do.,preference .| 5 0 6/7 100 
6000} 50} Do....... 0 0] 8 10 0} 36 to37 (Amsterdam, Berlin, hanghai. . . . , 
10000} 20 |City of London, Ghent, Hanover, 4800) 50 |Sth. Metropolitan |50 00/10 0 0) '68 to 70 
A sharesi20 00/8 0 0] 24t025 Lille, Rotterdam, 15000) 10 |Surrey Consumers\10 0 0) 9 0 0) 124 to 13 
10000} 10 | Do., Bshares|10 00/4 0 0) 63to7 Aix - la - Chapelle, 10000) 10; Do.,new. . . .| 5 00/9 O00) 7 to7} 
8000} 10 | Do.,newshares./10 0 0| 8 0 0114 tol oe 9000} 4 |United General. .| 4 00 
25000) 25 |City of Moscow(L)|25 0 0)£7intr.| 16 t0 17 Frankfort-on - M., (Limerick) 
17490] 25 |Commercial . . .|25 00/10 0 0) 31 to32 Haarlem, Stolberg,| 1000C| 10 | Victoria Docks. .| 5 00/6 00 
20 {Continental Union./20 0 0| 8 0 0| 14to15 Toulouse, & Vienna 3000) 10 | Wandsworth ¢ 
Fe “rarer 15 00) 8 00] 9to10] 400/100 |Impl. Mexican (L.)|75 0 0 Putney. .... 10 00) 7 10 0/134 tol4 
10000} 20 | Do., preference .|20 0 0|7 00 3000) 40 (ne Neleean me ./40 00/10 0 0] 53 to56 | 20000) 10 |Western(L.}Ash./10 00)10 0 0|134tol4 
5827| 5 [County &Gen.(L)} 5 00) nil. 3000} 10} Do. ..... ./10 00/5 00 9 } 10000} 10} Do., shares,|'5 0 0/10 0 0) 6} to7 
2000} 5 | Do.,preference.| 5 0 0| nil. $000} 20] Do....... 12 10 0] 7 10 0| 13 to14 | 10000} 10| Do., Cshares.} 4 0 0/10 0 0] 54 to6 
(Pater, Pembroke, 7133} 50 |London .... , 50 0 0/10 0 0) 62 to63 | 20000) 10 >. Dshares.| 1 0 0(10 © 0] 14 to2 
Northfleet, Wal. 5610) 25 | Do., Ist pref. ./25 00/6 0 0) 25to27 | 8000) 5 | West Ham 5 00/7100) 6100 
ton, & Ware.) 503; 50 | Do., 2nd pref. .|50 00/6 00 6000} 5 | Do.,newshares.| 3 #0) 7 100) 318 0 
5000} 10 |Crystal Pal. Dist.|10 00/10 © 0) 13 tol4 214) 50 | Do., 3rd pref. ./50 0016 00 551, 10 | WestLondon Junc-' 
5000) 10 | Do., preference ./10 00/6 0 ol af to 13 [18781/ Do., Ist pref.sk 6 00 tion (Lim.). ./10 00) 6 00) 
10000110] Do. ......|2100}7 00{ 24to3 §118287 Do., 2nd pref.sk 5 00 520| 10} Do., preference .|10 00)6 0.0 
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The waters of the Southwark and Grand Junction Companies were turbid 
when drawn from the mains. The water a me by the East London Com- 
pany from their reservoirs at Old Ford has been specially examined for pre- 
sent sewage contamination (i.c., sewage existing as such at the time the 
analysis was made), but no such contamination was detected.—I have, &c., 
E. Franxitanp.—The Registrar-General, Xe.” 





THE ALLEGED NUISANCE AT THE CANTERBURY GAS-WORKS. 

At the Usual Fortnightly Meeting of the General Purposes Committee of 
the Canterbury Town Council, on the 30th ult., the following correspondence 
was read with reference to an alleged nuisance at the Canterbury Gas- 
Works :— 

Canterbury Gas and Water Company, Secretary’s Office, May 18, 1867. 

Dear Sir,—In consequence of the complaints which have been made of a nuisance 
stated to p d from the-premises of the gas company, the directors have desired 
the proprietor of a large chemical factory in London to inspect the works, with the 
view of ascertaining, if possible, the cause of such complaints. 

A report has been received by the directors on the subject, and they instructed me 
to forward you a copy of it, and to state that they have also placed another copy in 
the hands of the contractors, Messrs. Anderson and Jones.—I am, &c., 

James Burcu, Secretary. 








R. W. Flint, Esq., Town-Clerk. 
The report referred to was as follows :— 
22, Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C., May 17, 1867. 
To the Directors of the Canterbury Gas Company. 

Gentlemen,—On Wednesday last, at the request of Mr. Montague Kingsford, I 
inspected the sulphat ia plant at your works, and found no offensive smell 
during the hour and a half I was on the premises. 
The plant, as explained to me, consists as follows :— 
A covered tank, sunk in the ground, containing the ammonical liquor, which is 
pumped in two tanks. It would, I think, be an improvement to have these covered, 
as an offensive smell arises in hot weather. These tanks supply the boiler, which, 








when brought into ebullition, drives off the ammonia into an adjoining leaden 
steamer, containing diluted sulphuric acld. This plant is, I think, best adapted to 
the purpose ; and in only one way can I account for any vapour arising, namely, in 
case the boiler be filled too full, and the ammoniacal liquor boil over into the steamer 
containing the sulphuric acid. 

The steamer containing the diluted sulphuric acid would answer the purpose 
better if it were a cluse one, as then, in case of accident, any offensive vapour 
would be conducted through the pipe leading to the flue, and this, being red hot, 
the flames would consume the gas. It is my opinion that the business might be 
conducted without the least offensive smell.—I remain, &c., 

C. Kinasrorp, 

Alderman Boorman asked if the nuisance was abated. 

The Inspector of Nuisances answered that it had not been so offensive 
since proceedings had been taken against the contractors. 

The Town-Crerk: The local board can apply to the Court of Chancery 
for an injunction against the contractors continuing the nuisance. 

Alderman Aris: At the time the matter was brought before the magis- 
trates, Messrs. Anderson and Jones objected to the case being decided in other 
than a superior court. If the nuisance is repeated an indictment can be pre- 
ferred against the parties at a court of quarter session. 

The Mayor suggested that no proceedings be taken until a fresh nuisance 
arose, and in the event of this occurring, the course referred to by Alderman 
Aris should be taken. ‘ ‘ 

This was decided, and the discussion dropped. 





A New Marerrat ror Gas Makine.—According to a Swiss journal a 
means has been discovered of utilizing cockchafers, The Estafette of 
Lausanne states that between four and five millions of those ingects were 
recently sent to Friburg for the manufacture of gas, and the residue forms 
an excellent carriage greese. 





Price Current. 





CASTINGS.—Per Ton. 
Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 


lain, | 2 in, | 2b in. | Sin | 4in. | Sin. | Gin. | Zim. | 8 in, | 9 in. | 10 in. | 12 in. 
















































“ie | zi | 28 | 33 | 51 | 70 | 89 | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 | 2081b 
Retail Pri 5 Yorkshire, 
” — 10 percent. | yonaon. | Glasgow. |Newcastle| Wales. — 
| Staffordshire. 
£& 6. 4.\£ 2. @.|/£ +. d.|£. ad.| £ 2. a. 
Pig Iron, No.1 (g.m.b.).. 315 0/2 4 6/2 12 6;3 WoO 3 10 6 
14 and 2-inch Socket- pipes 7 100\6 090 | 6 15 0/6 15 0 7 10 0 
2) and 3-inch ditto ......+ 7 00:6 0 0;6 6 0/6 10 0 7 00 
4 and 65-inch ditto 610 0'5 10 0\/5 15 0/6 0 0 6 10 0 
6 inches and upwards ditto. 6 5 0\5 00/5 100\|5 15 0| 6 5 0 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast.......|6 0 0°! _- 16 5&5 015 lO OW 6 00 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto.........,7 00,5 15 0/5 15 0/6 00! 7 00 
Tank-plates, @ thick and above.....| 6 10 0 | 6 10 0 § 10 0};5 15 0 6 6 0 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. 
2in. | ljin. | 1jin lin. jin. jin. 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 to 12 feet—| s. d, s. @. | 8. a, s @&| 8d} 8. 4. 

SE Actsethekvsestaccowsseonses: 5.6) 3 6.1 0] OF 1.6.8:1 0 
Ditto ditto, from 6 inches to 18 inches— ; 

CBCN, . crccccccccccccccscesccvescees| 3 O 20 19 13 10 09 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws......| 3 6 23 20 16 132 ol 
Kends,Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron)| 3 9 23 19 10 010 08 
‘lees, wrought or cast..... . 40 26 20 16 . 8 016 

ditto... 46 3 0 26 20 16 12 

Tron Cocks «..see0++ ++| 17 6 9 6 7 6 46 3 3 26 

Ditto, with brass plug eccee| 28 0 116 0 | 183 O 7 0 6 6 46 
Diminishing Sockets, 

Ni 13 09 08 06 06 04 

10 08 07 06 04 03 

~ © | 0 [13 6 133 0/12 0 _ 










































GAS COALS.—Per Jon. FREIGHTS. 
_ Coastwise—Newcastle-—Per Ton:— 
Mewenstie—Unsoreoned Chatham and Rochester ...+..csese-++ 58. 64 
East Castle, Haswells, Nettlesworth OPK oo esocceseces eerccccerece --98.to 9 6 
Primrose,and South Pelaw ..... 78-64.| Dover, Folkestne, & Ramsgate ..6s.to 6 3 
Dublin ....... eovecorscoceccs 9s.6d.to 10 0 
Felling, North Pelton, Redheugh Exeter Quay ... escccccccoccccese 8 6 
Main, Walker's Primrose, West i ee aD 5 0 
Wear, and Whitwell Primrose... 7 9 | London (from Leith)......++++ m= we 
London (Pool) ....... evvee 60 
Burnhope, Craghead , Charlaw, Der- Lowestoft and Yarmouth . 46 
went, Edmondstey, Eighton Moor, Portsmouth & Southampton. 7 0 
Hartlepool Pelaw, Holmside, Plymouth... HEL Se 76 
Lambton’s Gas, Lanchester Pe- Shoreham . 6 9 
law, Medomsley, Mickley, New Whitstable < so 
Pelaw, Pelaw Main, Ravens- Weymouth ........sccccccccecocceee 2 6 
worth, South Moor Pelton, South 2 * 

Leverson, Townley Main, Tyne Foreign.—Per Keel:— 
Main, West Pelaw, Wearmouth Barcelona .. ooo «£19 10 
Hutton,and Witton .......0..+.. 8 0 | Bordeaux. 13 10 
i Boulogne and 610 
Peareth, Ravensworth Pelaw, Wal- Cadiz...... 4 0 
dridge, West Garesfield, and West Cronstadt .... oe Ww 
Pelton..-.+-.+0++ coccccccce ssoeee 8 3 | Copenhagen.....--ceeseeeee isms @'? 
Brancepeth, Dean’s Primrose, New Genoa..... oe «+-£16 to 16 10 
Pelton, Pelton, South Peareth, HAMDULG o. es eeesccecesceerecteseecs 4 10 


Stella, Urpeth. Washington Hut- 
ton, and West Leverson.....+.... 8 6 


Ramsay's Newcastle Cannel... 
Wigan Cannel (at Liverpool),....se. 17 0 |° 





Scotch Cannel :— 



























Boghead (at Leith)..-+ sssscoscssse 55 0 

Kirkness, best (at Burntisland)..... 28 6 SUNDRIES. 

Capeldrae, Ist quality (at ditto)..... 28 6 | Best Pistie.Pive-biks.,p- 1000, £2.10s.to £2 15 0 

Ditto, 2nd ditto (at ditto)..... 18 6 | Cliff’s Fire-bks. (at Wortley), p.1000. 2 15¢ 

Cowdenbeath . 0 | Ingham’s ditto (at Wortley),p.1000,. 2150 
6 | Fire-clay Retorts, p. ft. run, 5s.6d.to 0 70 
© | Tough Cake Copper, p. ton. 1 ov 
6 | English Pig Lead, p. ton .. 9176 
0 | Welsh Bar Iron (in London), 6100 

Haywood, W o | Foreign Spelter,p.ton ..... 21 00 

Pirnie, or Methill...... yee: 0 | English Block Tin, p. ton... [89 00 

Lothian’s Cannel (at Leith).. O | Banca, Pp. ton....ccccscccescccersees 92 00 

Myles’ Cannel ......cscccsceccssses 23 6 | Tarred Rope Yarn, p.cwt. .seseeee 100 








Works. 


excellent a reputation for these last 20 years. 


Gas-Fittings of the most modern designs. 
Iron Pipe and Fittings, Service Cocks, &c. 








JOHN VICKARY, 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDER, 
WORKS—EXE ISLAND, EXETER, 


Tenders his best thanks to the various Gas Companies in England, Ireland, and Wales, for the very liberal and | 
kind support he has received for the last 22 years, during which period he has erected and extended above 200 Gas- 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimate for the erection of New Gas-Works of any size furnished. 


| 


In addition to the numerous towns wherein he has been engaged, he begs reference to the following testimonial :— 


Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying that the 100-foot Telescope Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank, erected by you for this Company in 1862, 
has given the highest satisfaction, and never required the slightest attention or adjustment since its completion. 


(Signed) Peter Apams, Chairman. 


He has also erected a 100-foot Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank at Exeter ; an 80-foot Telescope Gasholder and Iron 
Tank at Devonport ; a 90-foot at Torquay, &c. &c. At either of those works satisfactory references can be made. | 


He also begs particular attention to his Improved Gas-Meters, either Wet, Dry, or Compensating, 
the materials and workmanship of which guaranteed of the very best description, and which has gained for his Meters so 


RETORTS, DIP & ASCENSION PIPES, HYDRAULIC MAIN, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, VALVES, and GASHOLDERS, 
Of any size, and every description of article required in Gas- Works. 
Mains, Tees, Connexions, and Syphons, from 2 to 12 in., always in stock, and supplied at Scotch prices. 
Clay Retorts and Fire-Goods of every description. 


’ 


—_—__—__ 
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TO GAS-FITTERS. WREXHAM WATER-WORKS COMPANY, MPENDERS wanted for the nse | 





ANTED. several Good Hands, und SECRETARY & MANAGER WANTED. 40 no by 12 ft. delivered at North London Railway. 
required, and send references to Gro. Bower, Gas [THE Directors of the Wrexham Water- 35 ft. by loft.” do. Exeter. ‘ 
Engineer, St. Neots, Hunts. Works Company require the Services of a com- 30 ft. by 10 ft. do. Thorparch, N. E. R. 
28 ee person to act as MANAGER and SECRETARY. 28 ft. by sft. do. Poole, Dorset. 

TENDER FOR GAS COALS. e will 4 ee to Snes Me whole time to the 4 > ~ = “| pl 
s service of the Company ; to keep the accounts and collect y 0. xminster. 
IE Directors of the Slo igh Gas and same. He must have a knowledge of Water-Works 25ft. by 8ft. do. St. Margaret’s. 
Ge cunt Pot 200 a f NEW PELTON GAs | ‘tails, including the repair of works, mains, and 20ft.by 8ft. do. Bottesford, nr.Grantham. 
oa ALS supply ons 0 service-pipes, and to have been employed previously on For specifications, apply to Messrs. Srzars Bros. 

















Forms of tender may be had on application, and the Mea Calny 15 por eee. ' Sey oe Street, thers, by Fe asus 
tenders to be delivered under seal, marked ‘‘ Tender for Apply, by letter only (enclosing testimonials), not . : * 
Coals,” at the Office of the Company, at Slough, bythe | jater than the 22nd day of June instant, addressed COAL TAR. 
bs ~ Bees dpe the right to reject any or all | .. 1° the Cuarnaan of the Water-Works Company,” 0 BE LET, for One, Two, or Three 
a—< s eid Wrexham, Norra WAtzs. Years, the TAR produced at the Works of the 
Wrexham, June 4, 1867. Sunderland Gas Company, from the Ist day of July 


By order of the Directors, 





Joun H, HETHERINGTON, Secretary. next. Quantity about 200,000 gallons per annum. 





h, J 6, 1867. as The principal manufacturing station of the Company 
tenn So TOR Soreni'as per ton, Second: | at Lng tote Serfaten Baty at 
: - eed rind 4 * | short distance from the Sou jock. 
GAS APPARATUS. weight about 7 tons. Will contain about 4000 gallons, The Directors will receive tenders until Tuesday, 
Apply to Josern Jonzs, Centre Vale, LLanpupNo. June 18. 








Joun H. Cox, Secretary. 


Fo SALE, at the Works of the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company, 4 PURIFIERS, 


8 ft. square, in sets of two, with lifting apparatus, FPOTTENHAM & EDMONTON GAS Sunderland, May, 1867. 





valves, &c., complete; 2 Beale’s Exhausters, 1 Wright’s COMPANY, LIMITED. " 
Exhauster Governor, 1 Pooley’s Weigh-bridge com- | “Mr. A. RICHARDS will SELL BY AUCTION, at PIBNIE OR METHILL CANNEL. 
plete, 1 Annular Condenser, and other gas apparatus. | the Lecture Hall, Tottenham, on TUESDAY, June 18, NE of the best Gas Producing Can- 
To be seen at the Works of the Company on applica- | at Six o’clock in the evening, 190 SHARES in this nels for bringing up the quality of ordinary coal 
tion to the Engineer and Manager, Mr. E. S. Cathels, well-established Company, the greater portion original s. See Dr. Frankland’s Lecture, reported in the 
By order of the Board, £5 shares, and the remainder the third issue, with £2 ) aw or Gas Licutine, 30th of April last. 


Macnvs Oueen, Secretary. paid. For price apply to Prrnre Coat Company, Leven, 
Offices at the Works, Lower Sydenham, S.E. Particulars of the AucrionrER, TOTTENHAM. Fire. 


GAS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED 


BY THE USE OF 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO”S TUBES & FITTINGS. 


Gas Explosions are of frequent occurrence, but we do not hear of them unless death has resulted. As in the case at 
Clerkenwell lately, gas explosions may generally be traced to the use of Tubes of defective workmanship and inferior iron. 
Adopt the Tubes and Fittings of John Russell and Co., which are all of the best quality. 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO. 


ARE THE 


INVENTORS OF THE LAP-WELDED TUBE FOR LOCOMOTIVE & MARINE BOILERS, 
AND THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES FOR GAS, STEAM, & WATER. 


WAREHOUSES: 
69, Upper Thames Street, E.C.; Commercial Street, N.E.; & Charles Street, Soho Square, London; 
Also at 35, 36, 37, and 39, Granby Row, Manchester. 


MANUFACTORIES: 
The Old Tube Works, Wednesbury, and the Alma Works, Walsall, Staffordshire. 


Address to 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM & BENJAMIN COWAN, 


(ESTABLISHED 1827,) 


WET AND DRY 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


BUCCLEUCH STREET WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


N. DEFRIES, 


INVENTOR OF THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 


DRY GAS-METER. 


210,000 IN USE. 


WwWoRKs: 















































| DIANA PLACE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
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bnical 
‘Works, being the most-extensive in Germany, He 
‘would beentrusted with the superintendence of — 
Gas-Works, which, being tructed di 
Newest systems, cupped last year 900 millions of 
m establishment of a fourth work 
intended. He-would also be obliged to project the 
plans. of ee works and the pipes, and 
to take care of completed in the best way. 

Any professional an, who has already been 
the manager of a large Gas-Work would find in this 
situation the best sphere for his activity combined 
with a liberal salary. 

Candidates for this place must send in their testi- 
monials of their capacity before the lst of August, 
1867, and also a certificate which proves their having 
been before entrusted with the management of exten- 
sive Gas-Works, and address them to “‘ The Municipal 
Gas-Works of Berlin, Kenig Strasse, No.7.” Salary 
and further particulars will be agreed upon with [the 
qualified candidate. 

Tue Macisrrattés or Beerin. 

Berlin, May 4, 1867. 


[MPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS 


ASSOCIATION. 

The HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY MEETING of 
the Imperial Continental. Gas: Association was held at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street Within, on 
TUESDAY, the 28th of May, when the following reso- 
lutions were passed :— 

Resolved—*“ That the Report upon the affairs of the 
Association now read be received and entered on the 
minutes.” 

Resolved unanimously—* That a Dividend of £2 10s. 
per share, and a Bonus of £1 per share, be declared 
upon the 28,000 shares of the Association, for the half 
year ending the 3lst of December last, and that the 
said Dividend and Bonus be payable, free of income- 
tax, on and after'the'15th of June’inst.” 

Resolved unanimously—“That John Wilkin, Esq,, 
be re-elected a Director of the Association ;” ‘‘ That 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., be re-elected a Director of 
the Association;” ‘‘ That Joseph. Sebag, Esq., be re- 
elected am Auditor of the Association.” 

“ That the cordial thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the President and Directors for their able management 
of the affairs of the Association, and to the Chairman 
for his conduct in the chair.” 

By order of the Board of Direction, 
Azert F. JAcKsON, Secretary. 

30, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 

London, June 1, 1867. 


PHENIx GASLIGHT and COKE 
COMPANY. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of PROPRIETORS, holding 
previous to the present Midsummer £300 paid-up 
capital and aprvargeia the said Company, will be held 
on WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of July, at Two o’clock 
exact time at this Office, for the purpose of making a 
call of 10 per cent. on the New Stock, to be payable on 
the lst of August next; and the said Meeting will be 
then adjourned to Wednesday, the 9th of October, at 
the Bridge House Hotel, for the purpose of declaring 
a Dividend, and on other business. 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
CHARLES PRIDDEN, Secretary. 
70, Bankside, London, 8.E., June 6, 1867. 
The Transfer Books (preparatory to the above Meet- 
ing) will be closed on the 24th inst., and reopened on 
the lst of July. 


BALANCE-SHEETS AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
A FIRM of Accountants, much 


engaged in the preparation of Gas Companies 
Accounts, are open to contract for the keeping, 
balancing, or auditing the books of other Companies, 
which, from their experience, they are enabled to do 
on moderate terms. 

Address, SANDELL & Mappers, Accountants, 4, 
Skinner’s Place, Size Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 

















GAS OF HIGH ILLUMINATING POWER, 


HE Trinidad Petroleum Company, 

Limited, will supply samples of their Trinidad 
PITCH for gas purposes of 1lb. each free of charge, 
or samples of 1 ton or upwards at 45s. per ton, deli- 
vered on to the railway at Silvertown, on application 
being made to their SzcrEeTary, at the Offices of the 
Company, 110, Cannon Street; E.C. 


EDMUND SMITH, 
GRASBROOK, HAMBURG, 


would respectfully call the attention of engineers 
and managers of gas-works to his Newly Improved 
GAS-METER, —— 1862 in England, and the 
principal parts of the Continent. 

Price-lists and tenders for mp experimental 
station-meters, experimental holders, governors, puri- 
fiers, gasholders, pressure-gauges, gas and water fit- 
tings, &c., are forwarded on application. 


A UCHINHEATH, Lesmahago, Gas 
COAL, known in the market for the last fifty 
years as a first-class gas coal, 


JAMES FERGUSON and CO., 


Sole Lessees of the Auchinheath Coal-Field, are 
pared to ship the above at Glasgow, Greenock, and 
Ardrossan, on the west coast of Scotland; and at 
Granton or Leith, in the Firth of Forth, on the east 
coast. Also to forward them to any railway-station in 
Scotland or England. 

Price and other particulars may be learned by 
addressing 








JAMES FERGUSON and CO., 
Gas*CoaL Works, 
LESMAHAGO, 











FRASER’S PATENT RETORTS. 
THE RIBBED IRON RETORTS 


Have now been in use abont three years, and continue 
to give satisfaetion.. The 


PATENT CLAY RETORTS 


Will work off the Gas from the Coalin-lesstime,and 
Carbon does not form in them so freely, nor adhere so ¢ 
firmly, as to Plain Retorts. 2. 

Further particulars and prices on application to 
Mr. A. C.. FRasER, Engineer to the Gas Company, 
COLCHESTER. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas- Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH, awp 
2 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 














Station-Meters, Governors, Consumers Meters, Gas Lustres, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., and every 
description of Gasfittings and Gas Apparatus. 


MARTIN’S 
LEE MOOR PORCELAIN FIRE-BRICKS, 


Containing no Lime, and only °45 of Oxides, resist the strongest heats, and will last for Gas-Works 
longer than any others. 


Samples and prices sent, and the highest references given, on application to 


MARTIN BROTHERS, 
ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL. 


SAMUEL CUTLER & SON, 
CONTRACTING GAS ENGINEERS, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GASHOLDERS, TANKS, PURIFIERS, 
AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 

Iron Roofs, and General Iron Work. Mains Supplied and Laid. 


S..C. & Son supply every requirement for a Gas-Work, and keep in stock Retort Lids, Costers, 
Barrows, Scoops, Bolts and Nuts, &c. &c. 


PROVIDENCE IRON-WORKS, MILLWALL, LONDON, E. 


WOLVERHAMPTON RETORT WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1840, 


JOHN EUNSON AND SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF CLAY RETORTS, 
AND FIRE GOODS IN GENERAL, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Retort Mouthpieces, Bolts, Nuts, and every description oj Wrought-Iron Work. 


DR. NORMANDY’S 
PATENT PIPE-JOINTS. 




















SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


A, NORMANDY and C0., Engineers and Ironfounders, 


HOLLY BUSH PLACE, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD, LONDON, NE. 


Also Sole Manufacturers of the Patent Marine Aérated Fresh-Water Apparatus, Steam Pumps 
Steam Winches, &c. 

These Joints have been in use nearly three years on gas-mains, and are still perfectly sound. They 
have also been proved quite sound under a pressure of 680 feet head of water. 

The advantages which these Joints offer are economy, perfect soundness and durability, ease 
and rapidity of application, use of perfectly plain pipes, so that a tight Joint may be made wi 
cut pipes, even though the ends do not come close together. Any ordinary labourer is capable of 
securely fixing them. 

These Joints are particularly applicable to gas, water, and suction pipes, and remain permanently 
sound ; they are cheaper than the socket-joint, as they save the lead, the gasket, the iron forming the 
socket (which in a 3-inch main amounts to 10 lbs.), and the fire for melting the lead. There is also 
considerable saving of time, more than four Joints being made in the time required for making only one 
of the others, and by unscrewing the bolts, a pipe can be removed and replaced with the greatest facility. | 

By means of these Joints, which are made of all sizes, pipes made of either wrought or cast iron 
copper, lead, tin, earthenware, glass, bitumen, gutta-percha, suction-hose, &c., may be rapidly an 
soundly united, and taken apart with facility. 
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marked, having conquered the old Post-Office authorities, 
longs, like an official Alexander, for new realms to subdue. 
Having established what can scarcely be denied, that railways 
are monopolies, he jumps at once to the conclusion that they 
should, therefore, be in the hands of the Government; that 
either a department of Government should be created for the 
purpose, or the superintendence of railways should be com- 
mitted to one of the existing departments, and this department 
should lease the lines purchased from the present shareholders 
to individuals or companies to work, fixing suitable terms, and 
enforcing due observance of the contracts. The rent to be 
paid, if not in advance, weekly or monthly. The lessees to 
be selected who will adopt the lowest tariff of charges for 
passengers and goods. At the termination of a lease any 
falling off is to be made good by a money payment by the 
lessees, and any increase in value paid for by Government, 
Government to give consent to additions and extensions. 
« As respects the constraction of new lines, the Government 
“ might either agree beforehand on what terms they will buy 
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“the line, or allow the business to proceed as at present, the 
«« owners being at liberty either to work the line or sell it to the 
“Government.” The advantages of this scheme are supposed 
to be that the Government would buy good bargains, and 
realize a profit on each transaction ; that the shareholders 
| would get a safe dividend, higher than if they worked a line 
themselves; that the cost of parliamentary contests would be }|/ 
saved, as a Government would order if not execute; that}' \ 
railways not needed would not be made; that a large reduc-} 
tion in the fares of passengers and in the freight of goods 
would be effected; and that greater security against accidents }; 
would be obtained. The purchase and leasing of existing 
lines by Government necessarily implies a board or staff)! 
of officials competent to supervise every kind of railway 
work. Sir Rowland Hill is particular in ‘urgently ad- 
“‘ vising that the selection of the head of the department 
“should be made in exclusive reference to fitness for 
“the post.” But what reason have we to rely on such 
appointments being made more carefully and appropriately 
| than in any other department of Government—the dockyards| | 
for instance? Where is the model engineer or traffic manager 
official to be found fit to have ‘‘ the uncontrolled appointment | | 
‘“‘and dismissal of all his subordinates”? The question of | 
dilapidations, as applied to heuses, is one of the most fruitful || 
causes of litigation; but who can picture the daily duties # 
the inspector who had to report on the condition of the per- 
manent way, the rails, the bridges, the viaducts, the rolling- 
stock of a railway, and, perhaps, call upon the lessees to sink || 
all their profits on what their own engineer considered unne- |’ 
| cessary repairs? The majority of the commissioners investi- | 
| gated the question of this new railway department, and came 
| to the conclusion that it would be enormously costly and most}; 
| probably inefficient. Bad men would be dear at any price, and 
either good or bad men would require pay and pensions that would 
soon amount to a formidable dead weight on the department. |, 
The advantages that the Government would have in dispensing 
with parliamentary contests can scarcely be appreciated at the 
| present day, when there is so little territory not supplied with 
railways, and the same point will apply to the purchase of 
land. Of course, in both cases the decision of a despotic 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1867. 


Notes upon Passing Events. 


Tue report on railways, which we analyzed in our last “‘ Notes,” 
was signed by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Belmore, Mesers. 
Leveson Gower, Robert Lowe, Thomas B. Horsfall, Robert 
Dalglish, George Carr Glyn,,Acton Ayrton, Douglas Galton 
Edward Hamilton, and J. R. M‘Clean—weighty names, repre- 
senting every kind of knowledge connected with the subject 
practical, scientific, and politico-economical. Two commis. 
sioners dissent—Mr. Monsell, on the treatment of Irish rail- 
ways only, and Sir Rowland Hill. On Irish railways we will 
not venture to offer an opinion. If we are to believe Irish- 
men, it is impossible to get honest directurs in Ireland; we 
know that it is difficult to get them both honest and efficient 
in England. Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,.as we before re- 
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would be much cheaper than a parliamentary government. 
The cheaper rates, the enormous reduction on fares, are as- 
| sumptions for which the majority of the commissioners can 
find no ground. The straits to which the Brothers Hill are 
reduced for arguments may be judged from their dwelling on 
such clap-trap as the advantage of carrying town sewage and 
mixing soils, and on the probable diminution of accidents in 
consequence of an improved signal system and the establish- 
ment of communication between driver and guard. Sir| 
Rowland Hill’s only positive scheme for economy in working |' 
is to be obtained by increasing the number of points at which 
passengers must change carriages. That is to say, the conve- 
nience of passengers is to be reduced to the minimum in order 
that the profits of the railway may be raised to a maximum. 
Sir Rowland asks for more facilities for the Post-Office traffic. 
On this the other commissioners truly remark that the Post- 
Office may easily obtain all it can justly require by embodying 
its wants in one general Act of Parliament, with an arbitration 
clause. Sir Rowland devotes some paragraphs to considering 
the very useless question of the benefits the country would 
have derived if our present network of railways had been 
completed without parliamentary contest, without competing | 
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lines, and without excessive compensation to landholders. To 
take all the good of one system, without any of the bad, 
would be very satisfactory, but as it is impossible, it is childish 
to discuss it. With railways planned and executed under the 
isle control of a Government Board, we might have had three 
or four trunk lines paying enormous dividends, or supporting an 
jenormous staff of Government officials, but we should not have 
had the complete network which now unites every centre of 
‘the least importance, and has had no small share in creating 
‘the prosperity which has repealed so many taxes, and 
{lightened the burden of those we still pay. The majority of 
the commissioners came to the conclusion that the purchase of 
the railways by the State was not likely “to produce a 
|“ pecuniary gain,” or to bring about ‘‘a large reduction in 
‘fares and freights,” or to produce “ great efficiency of 
“ management,” and that increased postal facilities could be 
obtained by simpler means. These views are supported by 
British evidence and all continental experience. 

To keep the streets of a great city clean is a problem which 
‘those who have thought the least about it are the most ready 





‘\to solve. Those who understand it find their greatest difficulty 


in the cost. In the City of London, where every feasible 
|scheme of street improvement may be tried, Mr. William 
Haywood, the engineer to the commissioners, has been trying 
a series of experiments in “ cleansing streets by washing”—a 
plan that seems very easy but is not very cheap—and he has made 
|@ report, from which we extract the following reliable informa- 
ition. The district selected was the line of thoroughfare which 
\began at the western end of Cheapside and terminated at the 
junction of King William Street, Lombard Street, and Corn- 
‘hill with Mansion House Street, and included the large open 
‘space in front of the Mansion House. This line of street is 
2000 feet long; the superficial area of the carriage-way is 
,a little under 10,000 yards. Sixteen hydrants were fixed at 
‘an average distance of 16 feet from each other. The first 
experiments were made in September last, and they were con- 
tinued for a week at a time at different periods of the year; 
the weather, however, happened on each occasion to be tole- 
‘rably fine. Ten men were employed with two jets each 
morning for two hours and three-quarters. Two men who 
assisted in moving the hose also swept the surface near the 
kerbs while the water was playing, so as to save passengers 
from the annoyance of the jet being directed close to the foot- 
ways. The straw and refuse which would not go down the 
gullies was washed into the channels by the action of the 
water, and was then swept up and removed by scavengers. 
The quantity was scarcely a quarter of a load daily. The 
work was generally done between half-past two and six o’clock 


in the morning. The quantity of water consumed was about 
_two gallons to each square yard. The streets were much cleaner 


than after ordinary scavengering, and this was most marked 
when rain came on after washing, for the surface did not become 
‘muddy until toward the end of the day, whilst the other streets 
of the City became muddy rapidly. On the whole, the compari- 
son was greatly in favour of the surface cleansed by water. 
The cost of the machinery was £1175 per mile lineal; the 
cost of washing nearly 20s. for each washing, labour forming 
about half of that sum. There are about seven miles of tho- 
‘roughfare in the City similar to those washed, and the annual 
cost of cleaning them by water would amount to £7932. 
These seven miles are leading thoroughfares. The cost of 
water at its present price would amount to £3282 per annum, 
‘and for the whole City to £6000 per annum. But this is 
filtered water, of the same quality and price as that 
supplied to the breweries. Mr. Haywood suggests that 
the water should be obtained direct from the Thames, 
and if the washing system be adopted the magnitude 
of the demand would justify some expense in pumping 


j, machinery for obtaining a cheaper supply. It would be objec- 


tionable to wash the streets in frosty weather, and in severe 
weather it would be impossible to use it ; therefore the services 
of a staff of men, carts, and horses must be retained for emer- 
gencies. Pavement kept so clean will be more slippery during 
dry weather, and less slippery in damp greasy weather. The 
superior cleanliness will make the streets more noisy. Mr. 
Haywood thinks that the sewers would not be injured, and 
that the sewage about to be used for the reclamation of waste 
land would be improved by the admixture of street sweepings. 

The dearth of oysters has been one of the latest, and not 


{lone of the least severe taxes which London and Paris have 


had to endure. Mr. Frank Buckland, from time to time, gives 











us some glowing pictures of a good time coming, when 
oysters at 6d. a dozen shall be served up with kangaroo soup 
and other delicacies made common by the Acclimatization 
Society; but Mr. Buckland, a most amusing lecturer and 
indefatigable naturalist, has too much poetry in his com. 
position to inspire unbounded confidence in his dreams of 
oyster culture, although we know that all that scientific energy 
can do will be done by him. Ata recent meeting of the very 
useful Food Committee of the Society of Arts, Mr. George 
Hart, the superintendent of the Hayling Oyster Fishery 
Company, gave evidence, from which we condense the follow. 
ing points :—It seems that the grounds from which the Whit- 
stable and Colchester fishermen formerly dredged the young 
fry, which they afterwards fattened at home, have been so 
over-dredged that the supply required is not to be had, hence |) 
ls. 8d. a dozen for native oysters. M. Coste is the great 
authority of France on oyster culture, his efforts having been 
very, although not always, successful. At St. Brieux and 
Caucole, the fascines he had sunk over the beds averaged some 
20,000 oysters each, being in deep water exposed to north. 
west winds. The returning winter gales drove them from 
their moorings, and destroyed both the brood and the parent 
oysters. At the Isle de Rhé, where the shores are also 
exposed to severe gales and heavy seas from the Bay 
of Biscay, a better arrangement was adopted. A series 
of half-tide ponds were formed with the rocks that there 
strew the coast, and the breeding oysters were placed 
under rows of stones in their ponds; in some instances 
tiles are used instead of stones. AfNArachen, tiles yield good 
results, but they have not answered at Poole, Southend, or 
Herne Bay. At Hayling, 900 acres of suitable mud-banks, 
a portion of which was bounded by a railway bank, have been 
leased for oyster culture by Mr. Hart’s company. Thirty 
acres are now under cultivation; twenty thousand hurdles and 
a million of breeding oysters have been laid down, with a col- 
lecting service of nearly ten acres. In the course of the 
operations a pond of four acres, on the east side of Hayling 
Island, was laid dry, the weeds cleared to the extent of an 
acre, and covered with sand and shingle. On this hard) 
bottom, in April, 1866, 50,000 oysters were deposited, toge- 
ther with about 80 hurdles of 15 square feet each placed over 
them horizontally and secured by stakes. On the 15th of 
June a considerable fall of spat took place; but it was not 
until July that any were found attached to the hurdles; but 
on the 13th of that month the hurdles were found literally 
covered on the under side with oysterlings of about 1-10th of 
an inch in diameter, deposited at the rate of 600 per square 
foot of surface. The shingle was everywhere covered with 
spat, as also the rushes and banks of the pool. This 
crop, when grown to a marketable size, was valued by an 
oyster merchant at £2000. These oysters have not suf- 
fered from the winter, and are now growing rapidly. The 
same company have not yet succeeded in hatching salt- 
water fish, but have bred several thousand lobsters. 
Mr. Hart stated it was found necessary to enclose the whole of 
the breeding-ponds. A bank was carried along about 4 feet 
above the water-line, which was obliged to be made strong to 
withstand the heavy seas. There was a great difference be- 
tween the temperature of the water inside and outside the 
ponds—as much as from 4° to 6° every day. The average 
temperature at that time was about 72°. Temperature had 
an essential effect upon the oysters, both in breeding and 
growing. The late very severe weather did not affect the 
oysters so as to kilt them; but the old oysters were more deli- 
cate than the young ones in this respect. He called oysters 
of 10 or 12 years of age old oysters, and he had them about 
that size for breeding. He had a Colchester native which he 
should say was 30 years old. The great thickness of the shell 
was a test of the age; but beyond a certain period there were 
no certain rules to go by. Toa certain extent the age could 
be known by counting the number of rings on the upper shell. 
Equability of temperature was most desirable, and to obtain 
that there must be a body of water not less than 2 to 3 feet 
deep. He liked the rays of the sun to penetrate to the bottom 
of the ground. The bottom of the water was much warmer 
than the top, as he had frequently tested in going over the 
grounds in a boat, the difference of temperature being quite 
perceptible to the hand; and in a distance of a few 
yards there might be a difference of temperature, ac- 
cording to the nature of the bottom, or according as 
it is more or less sheltered from the wind. There was 
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a he regulating the temperature they insured spat, 
while there.-was no natural spat outside. In a good season 
the spat was produced in such enormous quantity that, if pre- 
served, it would be sufficient to stock the feeding-beds of the 
‘country for six or seven years in succession; but after many 
years, when there had been a want of spat, the beds became 
dirty, because it did not pay to dredge, and when the spat 
came the ground was in a bad state for it, and the spat was 
sacrificed, Last year the first experiment was tried in about 
four acres of ponds, and about one acre of shore for laying 
oyster ova. Eighty hurdles and 50,000 breeding oysters were 
employed. The success of last year was so decided that the 
‘operations this year were greatly extended—10 acres of col- 
lectors instead of 1200 feet; 20 acres of shingle instead of 
one; and a million of oysters instead of 50,000. The supply 
is dredged off the French coast, from ground which it was 
open for any nation to fish upon. Mr. Hart was asked— 
«After you have completely established, should you be so 
J|« fortunate as to do so, breeding-beds of this kind, it is not 
« necessary to recruit the ground at the same rate that you 
«have been doing; the mother oysters will continue to 
*“‘ breed?” He replied—‘‘I should myself prefer to change 
« the breeding stock every year.” This really sounds, to use 
a vulgar phrase, “like business.” It sounds as if oyster culture 
could be made to pay, and that point once established, there 
will be no difficulty in finding both the sites and the capital on 
both sides of the Channel. Although it is impossible to help 
laughing, like Mr. Bernal Osborne, at the British schemes of 
the Acclimatization Society, the idea is being practically and 
usefully worked out in the Australian colonies, where there are 
no native quadrupeds of any value for food, for kangaroos and 
ground bears cannot be counted against deer and rabbits, or 
hares; and were even the wild birds fit for food, they are not 
numerous. It will be a great step if the wild woods and 
mountains can be peopled with eatable game, and the rivers 
stocked with trout and salmon. From Tasmania we have 
‘some very encouraging accounts of the culture of both trout 
‘and salmon, but without further evidence we must hesitate to 
believe that salmon will flourish in the semi-tropical climate of 
Australia. In the pisciculture of Australia the London Accli- 
matization Society has had a large share. It may not be 
generally known that there is a range of mountains in Australia 
so lofty and cool that children there have rosy cheeks, although 
the vegetation is semi-tropical. 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 


‘Tue metropolis gas inquiry of 1867 has taken a most unex- 
pected and somewhat embarrassing turn. When the com- 
mittee reassembled, after the Whitsuntide holidays, on the 17th 
inst., they proceeded, as previously arranged,,to take into con- 
sideration the Bills of the Chartered and of the Imperial Gas 
‘Companies, thereby interrupting the general inquiry in order 
j|that those Bills might be disposed of, that they might be 
presented to the House of Lords within the time required by 
the resolutions of that House. The case of the Chartered 
Company was accordingly opened by Mr. Hope Scott, who 
stated the objects of the Bill, omitting those portions of it 
relating to the illuminating power and the price, which were 
to be governed by the general measure for regulating the gas 
supply of the metropolis. As thus presented to the committee, 
it was a Bill for granting powers to the eompany to increase 
their capital by the issue of new shares to the amount of 
£650,000, to capitalize the sum of £360,000 expended on the 
rworks out of profits, with dividends limited to 5 per cent., 
and to borrow £477,500. It is also proposed to authorize the 
company to construct gas-works near Barking Creek, and to 
supply gas in bulk to the City of London Gas Company, who 
may become subscribers, and take shares in the Chartered 
‘Company to the amount of £150,000. After hearing the 
statement of the case, the chairman of the committee said 
they were of opinion they should best discharge their duty by 
continuing the general inquiry before dealing with the private 
Bills; nevertheless they wished the case for the Imperial Bill 
‘to be stated. On the following day accordingly Mr. Denison 
‘opened the case for the Imperial Company, omitting, as had 
been done by Mr. Hope Scott, all reference to price and 
jjlluminating power. By the Bill the company seek to be 

authorized to construct works at West Ham Abbey marshes, 
and to nearly double the present capital, which, with 
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ba in Chichester Harbour last year, except in their | borrowing powers, amounts to £1,814,000. It was stated 





that since 1860 the company have been expending at 
least £100,000 a year in increasing their works, and 
it is estimated that for some years to come they will 
have to expend annually £160,000 for that purpose. 
Having heard the statement of the case, the further con- 
sideration of both Bills was postponed, the chairman pro- 
mising, in the event of the two Bills passing the committee, to 
help the promoters in overcoming the difficulty of the resolu- 
tions in the House of Lords. The remainder of the day was 
occupied by resuming the general inquiry. Mr. C. E. Cawley, 
the chairman of the Gas Committee of the Salford Corporation, 
was examined to contradict some of the statements of Mr. 
Cleminshaw, the former manager of the Manchester Gas- 
Works. He stated that 5 per cent. of coal mixed with cannel 
was the largest proportion with which 21-candle gas could be 
produced at the Salford works, that the Manchester gas is of 
inferior quality to that of Salford, and that there were numerous 
complaints of the gas supplied in Manchester. He stated that 
the difference between the general charges of manufacture in 
Manchester and London is 3°1d. per 1000 feet, which was fully 
accounted for by the different circumstances of the two places ; 
and that the actual cost last year per 1000 feet of gas for coal, 
material, and labour, was 31°41d. in London, as against 26°58d. 
in Manchester. The witness accounted for the difference be- 
tween his statements and those of Mr. Cleminshaw by the 
want of practical experience on the part of the latter of what 
Manchester gas is at present. Mr. Baxter and Mr Hawksley 
were called on behalf of the gas companies on Wednesday, and 
their examination occupied the whole of the sitting. With 
reference to the working of the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, 
Mr. Baxter observed that nothing could give more satisfaction 
than that Act, judging from the few complaints that have been 
made under it, and he pointed out that the legal remedies pro- 
vided against the gas companies for non-compliance with its 
provisions had never been properly tested. He was examined 
at some length respecting the proceedings before the com- 
mittee of inquiry last year, toshow that the gas companies 
had been misled, by the observations of the chairman, to 
understand that no further evidence was required from 
them, and that the witnesses whom they had ready to be exa- 
mined were therefore not called, and their case was consequently 
only imperfectly heard. An important paper was handed to 
the committee by Mr. Baxter, which we reprint on the adjoin- 
ing page, and from which it appeared that the aggregate of 
the gas sold by the thirteen metropolitan companies in 1866 
amounted to 8,653,517,551 cubic feet, of which 5,475,280,800 
feet were common gas only, 2,839,948,751 feet common and 
cannel gas, and 333,288,000 cannel gas only. The cost of 
each kind of gas per 1000 feet was worked out under three 
heads, viz., coals, working expenses, and dividends, and the 
capital employed was shown to average £6 7s. 5d. per ton of 
coal carbonized. Mr. Hawksley contradicted the evidence of 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Cleminshaw, and Dr. Frankland, as to the 
proportion of cannel coal required to produce 18-candle gas, 
and correcting their memoranda and data, he showed that the 
cost per candle above 12 candles amounted to 3}d. per 1000 
feet. He expressed the opinion that the difference of one-sixth 
between the quantity of gas made and the quantity sold could 
not be materially reduced by any contrivance that the com- 
panies could adopt. Mr. Hawksley estimated that if the 
illuminating power were raised to 18 candles, the consumption 
would be reduced from 8600 millions of cubic feet per annum 
to 6450 millions, and that if the price were not raised the 
dividends would be reduced two-thirds, owing to the dimi- 
nished consumption alone, and that if the companies were forced 
to supply 18-candle gas, they could not at present do so at a 
less charge than 5s. 8d. per 1000 feet and maintain the existing 
dividends. Speaking from his experience of the cost of 
manufacturing gas at Nottingham, he said the cost of con- 
struction and the cost of labour there are one-third less than 
in London ; that the gas at the Nottingham works is equal to 
18 candles, but that it loses 2 candles of illuminating power 
in passing through the mains into the town; that the 
maximum price charged in the town is 3s. per 1000 feet, 
and that the dividend of the company is only 5} per cent. 
Mr. Hawksley also spoke to the increase of the cost of 
manufacture, which he estimated was doubled in about 46 
years. When examined with respect to the best mode 
of purifying gas from sulphur, he said that he considered 
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purification by lime the most effectual means, but that 
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TABLE showing the Results of each Company’s Operations in the Year 1866, and the Average of those making Coal Gas only, and those making both kinds ; 
the Amounts being taken, so far as they therein tiny ; 


rom the Parliamentary Returns. 
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the ‘sanitary philosophers” interfered to prevent the 
use of that material in towns ; whereupon the chairman took 
up the examination for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the objection to the use of lime would exist if the manufacture 
of gas were carried on at a distance from London down the 
Thames, and whether there would be much increase in the 
leakage from the mains at such a distance. Mr. Hawksley 
stated in reply that the principal difficulty in that case would 
be the disposal of the refuse lime, and that the leakage from 
the mains alone would be very trifling. He calculated that it 
would require 20 mains, each 3 feet in diameter, to conduct 
the whole quantity of gas supplied to the metropolis from 
works concentrated at such a distance. Mr. Hawksley said, 
in reference to burners, that it was not true that the burners 
now used in testing gas made it appear of greater illuminating 
power than those used in 1860, and that he used as good a 
burner in 1860 as any that has been contrived since. In his 
cross-examination Mr. Hawksley was questioned respecting 
the evidence he gave in the arbitration case between Mr. 
Croll and the Great Central Gas Company, when he repre- 
sented that the cost of increasing the illuminating power from 
10 to 12 candles was only 1d. per candle per 1000 feet; and 
he was pressed to reconcile the difference between his evidence 
on that occasion and his present statement, that the cost would 
amount to 34d. per candle. The chairman took up the ques- 
tion with an unwonted degree of harshness, and Mr. Hawksley 
was urged to make calculations on the instant to explain the 
apparent inconsistency. He referred to the calculations he 
had already made to show that the cost of raising the price of 
gas from 12 to 18 candles would be 33d. per candle, in con- 
sequence of the necessity, in the latter case, of using a large 
proportion of cannel; but the chairman insisted on his recon- 
ciling that statement with his former evidence, that 1d. per 
candle would be sufficient to raise the illuminating power from 
10 to 12 candles by the use of Newcastle coal alone. Mr. 
Hawksley promised to make the requisite explanation if he 
were allowed time to calculate exactly the difference of the 
two conditions, and it was arranged that he should be further 
examined on that point at the next sitting of the committee, 
which was adjourned to the 25th inst. (this day). After 
Mr. Hawksley’s re-examination, Mr. Hope Scott will sum up 
the case on the part of the gas companies, and he was re- 
quested by the chairman to state distinctly in his address what 
the companies consider to be the effect of the Act of 1860, in 
regard to their legal and equitable rights. The other counsel 








will afterwards announce their views on the whole question. 
So far as can be gathered from the nature of the cross- 
examination of the witnesses adopted by the chairman, he and 
the committee are in favour of a considerable rise of the 
standard of illuminating power, with a corresponding advance 


present gas-works of all the metropolitan companies on the 
north side of the Thames to a monster gas Gomorrah to be 
created on land adjoining the outfall of the northern sewers at 
the mouth of Barking Creek, where the Chartered Company 
are seeking for power to erect theix proposed new works. 
Where, in such a case, the 20 mains, each 3 feet in diameter, 
are to be laid—which, according to Mr. Hawksley’s calcula- 


in the metropolis—has scarcely been thought of, nor the cost 
of compensating for loss of illuminating power in gas by 
travelling through 15 miles of mains. Even in new works 
the adoption of such a scheme would add 6d. per 1000 feet to 
the cost of gas for interest on capital alone, and any saving 
effected by the delivery of coals to water-side premises would 
be more than swallowed up by the decrease in the value of 
the residual products which such a remote situation would 
occasion. The chairman of the committee is unquestionably 
a man of large mind and progressive ideas, but his opinions 
appear to be influenced by the water inquiry of 1851, which 
resulted in compelling five of the water companies to take 
their supply from the Thames above Kingston and Hampton 
Court, from which source they are now threatened to be dis- 
lodged by rival schemes. The conditions of the supply of gas 
are, however, different from those of the supply of water. The 


illuminating power of gas becomes impoverished by travelling} 


long distances, therefore it should be manufactured as near as 
possible to the point of consumption; and for this and other 
reasons a series of detached gas-works is to be preferred toa 
single monster work situated at some distance from the place 
of supply. Whether the existing arrangements of the districts 
of the metropolitan gas companies are best adapted to econo- 
mize the distribution of gas may be questioned, and it is a 
point that has been only incidentally alluded to in the course 
of the inquiry ; but we have no hesitation in asserting that the 
concentration of the whole manufacture on one spot would be 
a visionary and impracticable scheme. 





Should the committee raise the standard of illuminating 
power above 14 candles, it will be incumbent upon them to 


in price, combined with some scheme for the removal of the|} 


tion, will be required to convey the gas at present consumed || 
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indicate some hitherto unknown sources from which the requi- 
site supply of cannel may be obtained at reasonable prices. It 
has transpired, in the course of the evidence adduced, that 
1,072,908 tons of coal were consumed by the metropolitan com- 
panies in 1866; and to raise the standard of illuminating power 
to 18 candles would require the use of at least 500,000 tons of 
Wigan cannel (or the equivalent of that quantity in Scotch 
cannel), which is the total present yield of the Wigan collieries. 
More than half of it is now consumed in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Salford ; a considerable portion is consumed in 
the gas-works of the neighbouring towns ; and the remainder 
is sent out of the district to raise the quality of gas in more 
distant towns to the standard of 14 candles, as prescribed in 
most of the gas Acts recently passed. It is the increased 
demand for cannel produced by thus raising the standard of 
illuminating power which has been the chief cause of the ad- 
vance in price that has taken price in Wigan cannel, amounting 
to 40 per cent. during the last few years; contracts having 
been renewed at 18s. per ton that were originally made at 
12s. 6d. As the whole of the cannel collieries in that district 
have fallen into the hands of four or five bodies, there is at 
present no competition among them, and the prices must rise 
further with increaseddemand. In Scotland the same cause is 
operating to raise the price of cannel there. There are only 
four or five cannels out of upwards of twenty that are suf- 
ficiently rich in the yield of gas and products to compete in 
the London market with Wigan cannel; the products of the 
others being worthless, or the gas from them being little better 
than that from Newcastle coal. The owners of the richer de- 
scriptions are anxiously watching the proceedings of the com- 
mittee on the Metropolis Gas Bill, knowing that if the quality 
of the gas is to be improved an immense rise must take place 
in the price of cannel, as the sources of supply are extremely 
limited. In Glasgow the cannel used by the old company has 
been raised 41 per cent. within two years—viz., from 14s. 114d. 
per ton to 19s. 6d.—and we understand that this year the 
entire profits have been absorbed by the rise in cannel! The 
price at present charged for gas is 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet, with 
discounts to large consumers; but an advance on that price 
must be made to compensate for the increased cost of the 
materials of manufacture. Such must necessarily be the result 
of raising the standard of illuminating power in London to 18 
candles ; and the agitators for cheap gas may regret that they 
did not accept the offer of the companies to supply 14-candle 
gas for 4s. per 1000 feet, should they have to pay a higher 
price for gas of a superior quality. So far, however, as can 
be judged from the present state of the inquiry, it is probable 
there will be no legislation on the general question of the gas 
supply of the metropolis this year, but that a special report 
will be made by the committee to the House of Commons, to 
form the basis of future legislation. 


On the second day of the inquiry Mr. Hughes made some 
statements relative to the prices charged, and the quality of the 
gas supplied, in some of the large towns, which we have ascer- 
tained to be in several respects erroneous, and with the view 
of correcting the repetition of the errors we append a correct 
statement, with the average prices paid for coal and cannel in 
the year 1866 :— 

Corrected List of the Prices and Quality of Gas in the Towns quoted by 

Mr. Hughes in his Evidence. 








Minimum Illu- Average 
Maximum Minimum minating Power Price of 
Name of Town, Price per Price per of a Burner Coals and 
1000 Feet. 1000 Feet. consuming 5 Ft. Cannel 
per Hour. per Ton. 
Birmingham...........+. 2s. 9d... 2s.5d... l4candles. .. 12s. 6d 
Blackburp.......+2..00. 40..38 9 .. 3% w - 14 0 
BrIGMIOR .cccccccccccosce $6.36. h8 y» 17 2 
one ce cccccccsccccecece $5.30H. My 10 4 
inburgh (old company). 410 .. 4 44... 28 , 19 @ 
Glasgow (old company)... 4 2 .. 3 64.. 27 4 17 10 
POTTER 5 cccccccccccccese 39.839. Mw sy 14 0 
a. soseesocecococes eu @ oe UE 4 0 
iverpool (in borough)... 3 0 .. 38 
do. ins ef tee Bsa... sas 8 
Manchester (in beveagie). a oS 17 13 4 
do, (out of borough) 3 8 .. 3 75°" ” 
Nottingham (inthetown). 3 0 .. 2 9 } 16 11 11 
do.  (intheoutskirts) 4 0 .. 8 95° as 
ene, Pere vis SO. BO. BD we 16 10 
Preston (in borough) ..... 42... 3 4) 18 11 4 
do. (outof borough)... 5 0 .. 4 65°° ” 
Rochdale (in borough).... 4 0 .. 3 3) 21 15 10 
de. (outofborough) 4 6 .. 3 9j°* ” 
Salford fia borough)...... 84..3 4 } 20 
do. (out of borough) .. 4/.to4/8 ..4/.to4/8 §** ” 
Ec cen coactbeesses $6¢..830.4 y 9 7 
BONEOUS coccceseccceces eu Few BR oe -- 16 6 
EE aSegsiksncesseecws $3.34. Ben, «a BS 








The select committee of the House of Commons on the 
Metropolis Subways Bill consists of ten members, five of 
whom, including Mr. Tite, the chairman, were nominated by 
the House, and five by the Committee of Selection. The com- 
mittee met for the first time on Tuesday, the 19th inst., and 
having appointed their chairman, adjourned to Friday. Before 
they proceeded to business on that day, Mr. Denison, on behalf| 
of the gas companies, protested against the appointment of Mr. 
Tite, observing that there was in parliamentary history no pre- 
cedent for the same person being the promoter of a Bill, a 
witness for the Bill, a judge, and president of the tribunal. 
Mr. Tite explained that he brought in the Bill officially as re- 
presentative of the Metropolitan Board of Works, together with 
Colonel Hogg, who is also a member of the Board. He denied 
that he was going to deal with the matter unfairly, and said 
that he placed the circumstances before the committee, who 
had not thought fit to alter the appointment. The case was 
then opened by Mr. Rodwell, who stated the public advantages 
to be gained by placing the gas and water mains in subways, 
and said he thought they were so palpable that the onus should 
be thrown on the opponents of the Bill to prove that such a 
course would be inconvenient. The committee agreed with the 
counsel for the promoters that the interruption of the traffic 
caused by breaking open the streets was so menifest that it 
was unnecessary to call witnesses to prove it, and that it would 
rather rest with the other side to show that it was not incon- 
venient. The Bill is petitioned against by eleven of the metro- 
politan gas companies separately, and by the New River and 
other water companies. The first witness called in support of the 
Bill was Mr. Isaacs, the surveyor of the Holborn district, who 
stated that there had been 5332 openings of the roadways in 
his district by the gas and water companies in five years. The 
next witness was Mr. Tarbotton, surveyor to the Corporation 
of Nottingham, who spoke to the advantages likely to attend 
the laying of mains in subways, and to his experience of their 
construction in Nottingham, in which town subways have been 
made in three new streets. It appeared, however, from his 
evidence, that the gas company refused to lay their mains in 
the subways, though without charge, unless the Corporation 
would indemnify them against any damage that might be 
caused by explosions of gas. The proceedings were then 
adjourned to this day, the 25th inst. 

The Cheltenham Improvement Commissioners have at length 
resolved to carry out their previous determination to construct 
separate gas-works of their own for the supply of the public 
lamps. We congratulate the gas company on the prospect of 
being thus freed from supplying those unreasonable and 
troublesome customers with gas at an unremunerative price, 
saddled with vexatious conditions. There were only two points 
in dispute, the first of which was a claim by the commissioners 
to test the gas, for penalties, without notice to the company, 
at their own offices, at a distance from the works, by an agent 
who had repeatedly evinced his hostility to the gas company ; 
and the second was a demand to be supplied with 13}-candle 
gas tested in the town; the company having offered to supply 
gas having a minimum illuminating power of 12 candles, 
though the standard prescribed by their Act is only 10 sperm 
candles tested at the works. The price at which the company 
consented to supply the public lamps was also much less than 
the charge to private consumers ; but these concessions would 
not satisfy the commissioners, and we are glad the company 
refused to submit to further exactions. It was proposed that 
the existing contract be renewed for twelve months, to allow 
the commissioners time to construct their gas-works, and it is 
probable that they may in the meantime repent of their rash 
resolution, and accept the very liberal terms offered by the gas 
company. 

The British Association of Gas Managers held a very 
successful congress at Nottingham on the 11th, 12th, and 
13th inst., under the presidency of Mr. Hawksley; but we 
regret that the crowded state of our columns compels us to 
defer our report of the proceedings until our next number, 
when we purpose publishing a special supplement devoted to 
the meeting. About 80 members attended, and 38 new 
members were elected, the total number now amounting 
to 178. Several interesting papers were read, including the 
continuation by Mr. G. T. Livesey of his communication “ On 
“the Practical Working of the Liquor System of Purifica- 
“tion;” a paper by Mr. G. Anderson “On the Extraction 
‘* of Ammonia from Gas, and the Utilization of the Product ;” 
a@ communication ‘‘On the Application of Liquid Hydro- 
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“carbons as a Substitute for Cannel,” by Mr. E. Goddard. 
Mr. E. S. Cathels read a paper ‘On Leakage irom Gas- 
“* Mains ;” and papers ‘On the Manufacture of Sulphate of 
«‘ Ammonia,” by Mr. W. Esson; “On the Explosive Pro- 
‘* perties of Firedamp,” by Mr. J. Hutchinson; and “ On the 
“« Valves of Purifiers,” by Mr. W. J. Warner, were also read. 
Dr. Letheby, as on former occasions, delivered a lecture to 
the association, the title of it being ‘“‘The Utilization of the 
‘‘ Residual Products of the Manufacture of Coal Gas, with 
‘Especial Reference to the Production of Aniline Colours 
“from Coal Tar.” Upwards of 100 members partook of 
the president’s hospitality. It was agreed to hold the con- 
gress in London next year, when a large accession to the 
number of members is expected to take place, as the metro- 
politan gas managers, who have hitherto kept aloof, will most 
probably take that opportunity of joining an association which 
has become one of the institutions of the country. 


Register of New Patents. 


2400.—Atexanver Rocer Starx, of Woolwich, in the co. of Kent, 
engineer, for ‘“‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas.’’ Patent 
dated Sept. 18, 1866. 
This invention consists in the admixture of other mineral matters with 
coal during the destructive distillation, in the manutacture of lighting 
gas, in order to obviate the production of a non or imperfectly com- 
bustible deleterious or objectionable gaseous body such as is formed 
in ordinary gas, or to decompose or convert it into an illuminating 
gas, we the gas resulting from such destructive distillation will 
be purer and give a far more brilliant light than gas as usually manu- 
factured. In performing this invention there is either scmet. | a layer 
of additional material (hereinafter mentioned) on the top of the coal 
in the retort, or it may be mixed intimately with it, or disposed in 
a series of layers, but it is preferred to place it over the top of the 
coals. For this purpose, a layer of limestone, ironstone, chalk, 
earth, or other mineral substance is employed, the effect of which 
will be to decompose or convert the carbonic oxide generated from 
the coal during its destructive distillation into an illuminating gas, 
or otherwise to affect it so as not only to increase the volume of gas 
generated from a given quantity of coal, but also to much enhance the 
illuminating power of the whole product. 


2415.—Anistipe BattHazarp Bérarp, civil engineer, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, of 51, Avenue Montaigne, Paris, France, for 
** Improvements in the manufacture of steel and in the apparatus em- 
ployed therefor, parts of which improvements and apparatus are also 
applicable to the production ef gas for heating purposes,’’ (Complete 
specification.) Patent dated Sept, 20, 1866. 
This invention consists of an improved apparatus for the manufacture 
of steel from cast iron, parts of which — are also applicable 
to producing gas for heating purposes. The objects proposed by this 
patent are, first, the purification of cast iron by eliminating from it as 
completely as possible the forgein bodies it contains, which injure 
| the — of its products, with the least possible waste; and secondly, 
| the decarburation of the cast iron by a suitable process for its conver- 
'sion into steel. The improved process is founded on the employment 
| of gases as the agents for the production of heat and as reagents on 
the liquid cast iron. The principle on which the reactions take place 
is by effecting a series of successive oxidations and reductions. The 
chief agents employed are water, steam, and reducing gases (such as 
hydrogen, carbonated hydrogen, and oxide of carbon), and by putting 
carbon in contact with the metal by way of cementation. 


2428.—Roxzert Ricnarpson, of Great George Street, Westminster, 
in the co. of Middlesex, civil engineer, and Joun Imray, of West- 
minster Bridge Road, in the co. of Surrey, engineer, for “ Im- 
provements in water supply.” Patent dated Sept. 21, 1866. 
This invention relates to the supply of water from the sea, partly 
{salt for baths, watering roads, fire-mains, and other purposes, and 
partly fresh for drinking use. To effect this at some convenient site 
on the sea coast steam-boilers and pumping-engines are erected, 
with reservoirs sufficiently high to command a flow of water by 
avity to the town or district to be supplied. Open cenduits are 
|formed from those reservoirs at or near the town or district to be 
'supplied. Steam, which may be direct from the boiler, or partly 
|exhaust steam from the pumping-engines, is condensed in surface 
| condensers, and the fresh water thence resulting is conveyed in the 
fresh water conduit, and aérated by exposure therein. In order to 
economize fuel it is preferred to begin with steam at high pressure, 
to condense that in a surface condenser cooled by sea water, in such 
limited quantity that it is boiled by the heat given out in condensing 
the first steam, and thus gives a second supply of steam, which, 
being condensed in like manner, produces a third supply, which is 
also condensed, and so on ; the first supply of steam being thus used 
to provide several successive supplies, all of which being condensed, 
| furnish together more distilled water than is supplied by condensing 
the first steam only. The brine resulting from the first distillation 
of the sea water is treated, by evaporating and otherwise, for ob- 
taining sea salt, and the other matter contained in sea water. The 
pumping-engines supply the sea-water conduit, and in order that it 
| may be clean, it is preferred to discharge from the pumps into the 
bottom of large, deep reservoirs, and to supply the conduit from 
their upper parts, so that the water, rising slowly in these reservoirs, 
deposits impurities suspended in it, which are removed from time to 
time by cleaning the reservoirs. The sea water and distilled water 
being supplied by the conduits to reservoirs at or near the town or 




















district are thence pumped to such heights as to command the sger- 
vice for different levels. Existing mains and water-works can be 
supplied with the distilled water, additional service being established 
for the sea water. 


2434.—Joun Mortimer Herrzt, of 2, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, |} 


in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in fluid-meters, also 

applicable to pumps and water-pressure engines,” Patent dated 

Sept. 21, 1866. 
This invention has for its object the construction of a high pressure 
fluid-meter, in which the reciprocating piston, actuated by the flow 
of the fluid, shall work without any leakage, while the said piston is 
so connected to the inlet-valves 
close the inlet and outlet passages when the piston has arrived at or 
very near the end of its stroke. 


2448.—Tuomas WuitakeERr, of Bolton, and Joszrn ConstanrTINz, of! | 
Manchester, both in the co. of Lancaster, for “‘ Improvements in the }}' 
construction of stoves or other heating apparatus for warming and} }, 
ventilating public and private buildings, baths, hot-houses, and drying-|| 


houses,” Patent dated Sept, 24, 1866, 

The invention consists, first, in constructing stoves of hollow seg- 
ments open towards the inner side, forming, with the lining, sla 
and flues for preventing a large absorbing surface for the heat, and a 
large outer surface for heating the air or other liquids, and possessing 
great elasticity. Second, in forming the joints of stoves by ramming 
clay or other substances between ribs at the inner edges of the seg- 
ments and metal plates, and retained by outer ribs cast on the sides 
of the segments. 


2451.—Wi111am Epwarp Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. |}, 
of Middlesex, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery or|} 


apparatus for filtering liquids,” 

Sept. 24, 1866. 

This invention relates to the well-known. centrifugal filtering appa- |’ 
ratus, in which the liquid to be filtered is forced upwards through the} 
filtering medium by centrifugal force induced by the rotation of the 
apparatus. As heretofore constructed, such apparatus could not be); 
successfully applied to the filtration or distillation of liquors for the 
want of some means for preventing the escape of the vapour of the 
liquor introduced for filtration, and for the want of suitable means to 
prevent the liquor from escaping at the top of the centrifugal vessel 
by overflow. 

The present invention consists in so constructing the apparatus as 
to prevent the escape of vapour and the overflow of the liquid during 
the distilling process. In this machine there is no communication 
with the interior of the centrifugal vessel, except that which is 
afforded by the pipe through which the liquor is introduced into the 
inside, and through the filtering chamber through which the liquid 
is forced by centri:ugal force due to the rotation of the apparatus. 
This invention also includes a disc or circular flange which is em- 
ployed, and causes the liquor to enter the filtering chamber at a 
suitably elevated point to compensate for gravitation, which influ- 
ences the liquid in its passage through the filtering medium. 


2457.—James CHANDLER, of 10, Mark Lane, London, in the co. of 
Middlesex, engineer, for ‘ Improvements in apparatus for drawing 
and preventing waste of water from service-pipes or cisterns,”’ Pro- 
visional protection only obtained. Dated Sept, 25, 1866. 
This invention relates to a peculiar construction and arrangement of 
apparatus for drawing and preventing waste of water from service- 
pipes or cisterns, and consists of a self-closing valve enclosed in a 
metal case, which valve is opened by the pressure of the hand or 
thumb acting upon a pin from the outside of the said case, which pin 
presses on one end of a bell-crank inside the said case, the other end 
of which bell-crank presses upon the spindle of the valve and causes 
it to open and allow the water to flow into the metal case, the lower 
end of the said valve being connected to the service-pipe or cistern. 
The metal case is provided with an opening similar to a common 
pump-nozzle, which allows the water to flow out into any vessel 
required; and upon the hand or thumb releasing the pin before 
mentioned, the valve closes by the pressure of the water acting on 
the back of it, and assisted by a spring attached to the top end of 


A communication. Patent dated 


the valve-spindle, hence the non-liability of the valve remaining open| | 


and the prevention of waste of water. 


2469.—Witiiam RosBert Lax, of 8, Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, consulting engineer, for ‘‘ Im-| | 


provements in steam-pumps,’’ A communication. (Complete speci- 
fication.) Patent dated Sept. 25, 1866. 

The object of this invention is to produce a steam-pump which by 
the direct action of steam shall start whenever steam is admitted into 
the cylinder, no matter where the piston may be, without the aid of| 
starting bars, cranks, fly-wheels, or any of the ordinary appliances 
for that purpose; also a water cylinder in which the ports shall be free, 
the valves and all the inner arrangements easily accessible, and by the 
direct course of the water obviating counter-currents. The details 
of the invention require to be illustrated by drawings. 


2473.—Joun James Lunpy, of Leith, in the co. of Mid Lothian, N.B., 
colour, grease, and chemical manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
the treatment of the resid lting from and obtained in the puri- 
fication and distillation of mineral oils, for the purpose of utilizing 
the same.”” Provisional protection only obtained, Dated Sept. 28, 
1866. 
In manufacturing this improved fuel for heating purposes, the mate- 
rials mentioned below are mixed in the following proportions, which 
have been found to produce good results :—One ton of finely sifted 
anthracite coal, or other screened or pulverized bituminous coal 
known as duff or culm, 2 ewt. of sawdust, and 40 gallons of heated 
coal tar or other material, such as the still ‘‘ bottoms,’’ or residuum 
left after the distillation of mineral oils, : 
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2483.—Henal Apaten Bonnevitzz, of 24, Rue du Mont Thabor, in 
the empire of France, and 38, Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, in 
the co. of Middlesex, patent agent, for ‘‘ Improvements in ma- 
chinery for raising water.” A communication. Patent dated 
6, 1866. 
ne erention relates to a combination and disposition of machinery 
and apparatus for raising water with ease and rapidity and in great 
uantities, and consists of an apparatus composed of a wheel and 
pao and an endless chain loaded with buckets of a peculiar and 
altogether novel construction, so as to offer the least possible resist- 
ance to the wheel and axle in their revolution, by reason of the 
facility with which they fill themselves. : 
2485,—Joun Henny Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. 
of Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in taps or cocks for 
water and other fluids.”” A communication, Patent dated Sept. 
26, 1866. 
This invention relates to an improved and simplified construction of 
tap or cock suitable for regulating or controlling the flow of water 
and other fluids, and consists essentially in providing the body of the 
tap with an internal tube opening into a chamber, also formed on the 
body of the tap. This chamber has a screwed chamber fitted thereon, 
through the centre of which passes a screwed spindle provided with 
the usual handle, which spindle acts upon a cap or valve inside the 
chamber, and causes it to close down upon the mouth or end of the 
internal tube in the chamber. 


2493.:Tuomas Lyruaor, of the city of Manchester, in the co. of 
Langaster, builder, for “‘Improvements in water-closets, ash-pits, cess- 
pools, and similar places.”” Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated Sept. 27, 1866. 

The object of this invention is to filter the refuse of water-closets 
and similar places, so that the refuse liquid which escapes shall be 
almost pure water, and consequently not liable to pollute rivers or 
streams into which such refuse runs. This desirable object is accom- 
plished by allowing the refuse to fall on a perforated trap-lid or 
casing, so that the liquid shall pass through the said perforations 
into a reservoir under it. The perforations are made conical—that is 
to say, large or bell-mouthed at one side and small at the other side, 
which will thus filter the fluid, and by boring or making the said 
perforations on both sides of the lid or casing it can be used either 
side up, so that if the holes or perforations become stopped, by turn- 
ing it they will become opened or cleared. In the reservoir is an- 
other filter, similar to the one described, which allows the liquid 
which has already passed through the first filter to fall into another 
reservoir, thus making a double filter; and, if found necessary, the 
number of filters and reservoirs is increased as may be desirable. 
From the last reservoir a pipe to the flue or shaft of the chimney 
carries off any offensive smell that may arise therefrom, 


2496.—Atrrep Vincent Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. 
of Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for ‘‘An improvement in 
the process of distilling petroleum and other oils.’’ A communication. 
Patent dated Sept. 27, 1866. 
This invention relates to the introduction of atmospheric air or other 
gaseous substance during the distilling process of ammonia, the 
vapours eliminated from petroleum or other oils by the heat applied 
to the still, for the purposes of expediting the distilling process and 
. the quality of the distilled oils. 
the specification of letters patent, dated Jan. 4, 1866, No. 31 

(a communication to the present patentee by one of the present 
communicants), the admission of air into the still during distillation 
is described. Subsequent experiments have, however, led to the dis- 
covery that after the vapours of lighter oils have passed over the 
still, and the temperature of the still is raised to evolve the vapours 
of the heavier oils, it is desirable to introduce the air or gas into the 

e-neck or exit-pipe of the still, in order that it may not become, 
y passing too t a distance in contact with the hot vapours, so 
highly heated as to combine with the hydrocarbon vapours in such 
a manner as to generate or form ammoniacal gas; and the point of 
admission of the air or gas requires to be varied as the increase of 
temperature is continued, in order to shorten the distance between 
such point and the condensing apparatus. 
This inyention, therefore, consists in the admission of air or gas 
into the goose-neck or exit-pipe of the still, and in varying the point 
of admission to the still and goose-neck or exit-pipe as the distilling 
process progresses. 
2528.—Percivat Asuton Batcuetor, of 1, Eskdale Villas, Mostyn 
Road, Brixton, in the co. of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements 
in the construction and arrangement of retorts and settings in combi- 

tion with hinery or apparatus for the manufacture of coal or 
.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Oct. 1, 








This invention relates to the employment and adaptation of one or 
more retorts of cylindrical or other form, composed of suitable mate- 
rial, calculated to bear a high degree of heat, and made to revolve or 
rotate at any desired speed. By the constant revolution of the 
retorts the charge contained therein will be continually agitated or 
turned over and thoroughly and effectively exposed to the action of 
the heat from the furnace, which is permitted to circulate freely 
around the exterior of the retorts. 


2532,—James Cavanan, of 12, Rake Lane, Liverpool, for ‘‘An im- 
provement in water-closets, cisterns, and soil-traps,’”’ Patent dated 
Oct. 3, 1866. 

This invention consists, firstly, in the construction of the valve 
through which the water is conducted to the pan of the water- 
closet. This valve is so constructed that when at rest it is or may 
be worked as required by means of*a spring and washer, which 
Spring may be made either of steel, iron, brass, india-rubber, or other 
suitable elastic material, and may be either fiat, spiral, or of other 
suitable shape, in order to press tightly over the valve-pipe and 











prevent the passage of any water. When the passage of water is 
required the valve may be litte by a lever, handle, rod, chain, or 
other suitable means. The spring and valve may be applied to any 
part of the cistern, water-pipes, or basin, as may be found most 
convenient. 

The invention consists, secondly, in an improvement in the soil- 
trap, which may be made of iron, earthenware, or other suitable 
material, This trap is constructed with an opening in the top or 
other convenient part of the trap, for the purpose of cleaning it out 
when required. This opening will be fitted with a lid or stopper, 
which will be air-tight when fixed, and will be removed when the 
trap or pipe may happen to become stopped or require cleaning. 


2536.—Cuinton Epccumsgz Brooman, of the firm of Robertson, 
Brooman, and Company, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City of Lon- 
don, patent agents, for ‘‘ The production and application of an im- 
ponderable fluid, together with the apparatus or means employed 
therein.” A communication. Patent dated Oct. 3, 1866. 
This invention consists, first, in the production and application of an 
imponderable fluid, termed the vital or organic fluid, such fluid being 
capable of acting upon the organism of human beings, animals, or 
vegetables; second, the production of this imponderable fluid by 
putting in contact azote and carbon, whether an azoted body or a 
carbonated body, or a body strongly azoted and a body only feebly 
azoted, or by causing an acid or an alkali to act on an organic mat- 
ter, or by making an acid or an alkali to react on a hydrocarburet or 
on carbon; and third, the apparatus or means for producing the 
imponderable fluid. 


2537,—Matruew West, of Stevenage, in the co. of Hertford, tailor, 

for ‘‘ Improvements in fishtail gas-burners.”’ Patent dated Oct. 4, 

1866. Mi 
This invention relates to gas-burners, and consists of an improved 
nipple and flame augmenter, which latter may be added to the ordi~ 
nary burners. In carrying out the invention, it is preferred to make 
the nipple and flame augmenter together, so that they may take the 
place of ordinary burners by simply unscrewing the latter and 
screwing in the improved nipples and flame augmenters in place of 
the former. The flame augmenters, however, can be so formed that 
they may be added to the ordinary burners. The improved nipple 
is formed with a hollow enlargement near the top of the flame 
augmenter, which consists of a small arch, arc, or crown chamber 
on the outside thereof, and passes over it a short distance above the 
orifice or orifices from which the gas or inflammable vapour issues ;! 
the wire is so placed that the flame impinges against it, and the 
light is thereby increased very considerably without increasing the 
consumption of gas. When it is desired to apply the light aug- 
menter to an ordinary nipple, it may be made witha clip ring or 
claws, both being sufficiently elastic to cause them to hold the arc 
or crown securely in position, and at the same time to admit of its 
being accurately adjusted as required. 


2552.—Joun WotsTEenHoumE, of Radcliffe, in the co, of Lancaster, 
and Toomas Prenptepury, of the same place, for ‘* Improvements 
in tube and bar cutters, and wn apparatus connected therewith.’’ 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Oct. 4, 1866, 
This invention consists chiefly in making the centre portion of a 
wrench with two projecting parts, into one of which is placed two 
rollers, or a recess to receive the tube or bar of metal to be cut. On 
the other side of the same projecting part is fixed a handle, forming 
one handle of the wrench. On the middle bar, from which the said 
projecting parts proceed, is placed a sliding block, acted upon by 
another handle screwed through the other projecting part; the 
last-named handle will, by being turned by the hand, or other ap- 
pliance, cause the before-named block to advance to or recede from 
the two rollers before named as may be required. The sliding-block 
carries a tool-box having a cutting-tool, moveable in a slot, and set 
fast, or loosened by a set screw. e tool-box has a projecting part 
in front of the cutting-edge of the cutting-tool, also another pro- 
jecting part which fits into a groove or slot, situated in the before- 
named sliding block, and is moveable on a pin passed through the 
same. The tube or bar to be cut less in diameter is placed against 
the two rollers or braces before-named, and the cutting-tool is 
pressed against the opposite side of the bar or tube, and the said 
projecting part of the tool-box, in front of the cutting edge of the 
tool, is also pressed against the bar or tube to be cut by means of 
the handle before named, when, by turning the wrench round, it 
cuts the bar or tube to a less diameter, and prepares it for receiving 
a thread thereon, whereby the process of filing is dispensed with, 
and the tube or bar, where required, is screwed in a much less time 
than in the ordinary way. 
2556.—Joun Amsrose Correy, of 32, Great St. Helen’s, in the City 
of London, consulting engineer, for *‘ Improved mechanical contri- 
vances applicable to syphons, also adaptable in the production of pumps 
of improved construction,” Patent dated Oct. 4, 1866, 
This invention relates to drawing off liquors from reservoirs, tanks, 
and receptacles for water or liquids, whether on the same level as, 
or elevated above, or situated beneath, the point of required dis- 
charge, and is particularly applicable to all kinds of syphons, 
whether used for hot liquids, acids, or otherwise. For the above 
purposes a flexible, vulcanized india-rubber tube is employed, out- 
side of which is a travelling frame, containing a pair of rollers or other 
pressers, whereby the air is expelled from the tube, beginning near 
the point where one end of the tube is inserted (or to be inserted if 
the pressing operation is performed previous to placing the tube in 
the water or liquid) in the reservoir, tank, or vessel containing the 
same. The pressure is to be continued up, and close to the next 
end, and the travelling frame is provided with a regulatog screw for 
keeping the rollers or pressers well pressed together, so as not to 
allow any liquid to pass until the unscrewing action is resorted to, 
whereby the action of a drawing-off cock or tap is resorted to, 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


1668.—Tuomas Srurcron, of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, engi- 
neer, for ‘(An improvement in street and similar lamps:.”’ June 7, 


| 1867. 


1671.—Aveustus Lea Brickner, of Stratford-on-Ayon, in the co. of 
Warwick, for ‘‘ Improvements in rotary pumps.”’ June 7, 1867. 

1673,—Henry Crow, of the city of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, 
engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in hot water apparatus for heating and 
warming purposes.’ June 7, 1867. 

1684.—James Warzurton, of Hythe, in the co. of Kent, for “ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for registering and recording the quality of gas.”’ 
A communication. June 7, 1867. 

1694.—-Natuan THompson, of 15, Abbey Gardens, St. John’s Wood, in 
the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in unions or apparatus for 
connecting together pipes or tubes, and for stopping the ends thereof.” 
June 8, 1867. 

1710.—Henri Aprren Bonnevit1tz, of 38, Porchester Terrace, Bays- 
water, in the co. of Middlesex, and 24, Rue du Mont Thabor, Paris, in 
the empire of France, patent agent, for ‘‘ Improvements in vessels, 
more particularly such as are used for the reception or deposit, or both, 
of offal, excrement, urine, or other fecal or waste matter or sub- 
stance.” A communication. June 11, 1867. 

1748.—Grorcz M‘Kenziz, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., for 
i — in the manufacture of illuminating gas.’’ June 15, 
1867. 

1791.—Enenrezer Witt1am Hucuezs, of 5, Queen Square, Westminster, 

and Tuomas Howarp Heap, of 9, Dowgate Hill, in the City of Lon- 

don, for “‘ Improvements in rotary engines and pumps,” June 19, 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 


'1529.—Enenezer Wiiu1am Huauss, of 5, Queen Square, Westminster, 


and Tuomas Howarp Heap, of 9, Dowgate Hill, in the City of Lon- 

don, for ‘‘ Improvements in rotatory engines and pumps.” May 22, 

1867. 

1530.—Freperick Harpwick Jounson, of the firm of Cotton and 
Johnson, of Grafton Street, Soho, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘ Im- 
provements in gas blow-pipes, and in blow-pipe torches or flames.” 
May 23, 1867. 

1560.—Henry Bernovtii Bartow, of the city of Manchester, patent 
agent, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for coupling pipes.’ A com- 
munication. May 27, 1867. 

1561.—Herpert Frost, sen., and Hersert Frost, jun., both of the 
city of Manchester, machinists, for *‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
measuring fluids, which improvements are also applicable for obtaining 
motive power and for pumping.” May 27, 1867. 

1628.—Anton Grorc Scuazrrer, of Gloucester Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, for “ Improvements in obtaining increased light in the combus- 
tion of illuminating matters.’’ June 1, 1867. 

1668.—Tuomas Srurcezon, of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, engi- 

neer, for “An improvement in street and similar lamps.” June 7, 

1867. 





NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

227.—Wirt1am Henry Srariarp, of Mera Lodge, Bexley Heath, in 
the co. of Kent, for “‘ Improvements in the means and mode of admit- 
ting and regulating atmospheric air or vapour to gas-burners,” Jan. 
28, 1867. 

343,-—WiLL1am Grorce Bzatrie, of South Bank, Surbiton, in the co. 
of Surrey, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in slide-valves.” Feb. 7, 
1867 


$58.—Witu1am Septimus Losu, of Wreay Syko, in the co. of Cumber- 
land, for “‘A method of manufacturing a salt or salts of ammonia,”’ 
Feb. 8, 1867. 

359—Anrtuur Ormspy, of 19, Parliament Street, in the city of West- 
minster, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the collection and store- 
age for distribution of rain water.” Feb. 8, 1867. 

383.—Gzoree Hucu Kipp, of Merrion Square, in the city of Dublin, 
doctor of medicine, for “ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the 
supply of water to cisterns, and for preventing the bursting of water- 
pipes.” Feb, 11, 1867. 

1045.—Witu1am Bosert Laxg, of 8, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, consulting engineer, for ‘‘An improved 
combined water-meter and force-pump.’’ A communication. April 6, 
1867. 

1335.—Evcine Bourpon, of 36, Rue de Malte, Paris, in the empire of 
France, engineer, for ‘“‘ Improvements in valves for regulating the flow 
of liquids, gases, and other elastic fluids,’ May 7, 1867. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

1396.—Henry Hixu, “Improvements in the manufacture of taps and 
cocks,’”” June 4, 1864. 

1416.—Joun Beck, “‘ Improvements in water-closets, lavatories, urinals, 
valves, and stench-traps.’” June 7, 1864, 

1456,—Wit1aM Suarp, “ Improved means or apparatus fer purifying 
and increasing the illuminating power of gas.’’ June 13, 1864. 

1473.—Parnrick Benionus O’NeErtt, “ Improvements in sluice and other 
cocks, valves, and taps,’”” June 15, 1864, 





PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£1200 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
1412,—ALExanpDER Ancus CroLL, “‘ Improvements in the purification of 
gas.”” Jnue 8, 1860. 








Parliamentary intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, JuxE 17. 


The following Bills have received the Royal Assent:— 

The Farnworth Park AND IMPROVEMENT; RocHEsTER, CHATHAM, 
AND Stroop Gas; CamBrince Gas; Huyton AnD Rosy Gas; RichmMonp 
Gas; SHEFFIELD WATER (AMENDMENT); BincLerY EXTENSION AND 
IMPROVEMENT; DARTFoRD Gas; GREAT GrisBy Gas; BIRKENHEAD 
IMPROVEMENT CoMMISSIONERS; SHEFFIELD WATER (New Works); and 
the Srockrort Corporation WATER Bills. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the further Standing 
Orders applicable to the East Lonpon Water (Tuamxs Surpty), and the 
East Lonpoy Water (Various Powers) Bills, have been complied with. 

The Weymouth Consumers Gas Bill was returned from the Commons, 
with the amendments agreed to. 

Petitions were deposited against the East Lonpon Water (THAmMEs 
Suppty) Bill, from the Great Northern Railway Company, and from the 
Grand Junction Water-Works Company; and against the East Loxpon 
Water (Various Powers) Bill, from the Trustees of the River Lea, and 
from the inhabitants of Higham Hill. 








TuEspayY, Jung 18. 

The WipvEs Gas, WATER, AND IMPROVEMENT; the East Lonpon WATER 
(Tuames Surpty); East Lonpon WaTEeR (Various Powers) Bills, were 
read a second time, and committed. 

The DunDEE Gas, and the DunpEE New Gas Bills, were returned from 
the Commons, with the amendments agreed to. 

The CricKHOWELL Gas AND WATER Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The WoiverHAmpTon New WATER, and the WALLASEY IMPROVEMENT 
Bills, were referred to a Select Committe, consisting of Earl Romney, 
(chairman), Earl Sandwich, Earl Camperdown, Lord Camoys, and Lord 
Wenlock, who will meet on Friday next, at eleven o'clock. 





THURSDAY, JUNE 20. 


The Wipnes Gas, WATER, AND IMPROVEMENT Bill was reported, with 
an amendment. 

The following Bills have received Royal Assent:—the WrymMouTH Con- 
suMERS GAs; DuNDEE Gas; and the DuNpDEE New Gas Bills. 

The LeEps Corporation WarTER Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mitte, consisting of Lord Penrhyn (chairman), Lord Clinton, Lord Suffield, 
Lord De Manley, and Lord Hartismere, who will meet on Wednesday next, 
at eleven o'clock. 


Fray, June 21. 

The KirKcALpy AND Dysart WATER Bill was reported, without amend- 
ment. 

The SourHrort Water Bill was returned from the Commons, with the 
amendments agreed to. 

The CrRICKHOWELL GAs AND Warer Bill was read a third time, with 
the amendments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The WoLvERHAMPTON New WATER Bill was reported from the Select 
Committee, with amendments. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TuursbDAY, June 13. 


The Merroro.is Susways Bill.—Petition of the East London Water- 
Works Company, to be heard by counsel against the Bill, referred to the 
Selec: Committee on the Bill. Counsel ordered. 





Fripay, Jung 14. 
The WeymoutH Consumers Gas Bill.—The Lords amendments were 
agreed to. 
The WarTer Surpty Bill.—Report in respect of non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders laid upon the table, and referred to the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders. 





Monpay, June 17. 

The Merrororis Susways Bill.—Petitions to be heard by counsel 
against the Bill, from the Southwark and,Vauxhall Water Company, Grand 
Junction Water-Works Company, Chelsea Water-Works Company, London 
Gaslight Company, Independent Gaslight and Coke Company, City of 
London Gaslight and Company, Phoenix Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Surrey Consumers Gas Company, and the New River Company, were 
referred to the Select Committee on the Bill. Counsel ordered. 





TuEsDAy, JuNE 18. 


The DunpEE Gas, and the DuNpDEE New Gas Bills. —The Lords amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

The ABERTILLERY GAs AND-WATER; LAMPETER, LLANpyssIL, &c.,GAS; 
and the Risca anp PontTyMIsTER Gas Bills, were reported, with amend- 
ments. 

The Merropouis Susways Bill.—Petitions to be heard by counsel against 
the Bill, from the Western Gaslight Company, Great Central Gas Consumers 
Company, West Middlesex Water-Works: Company, and Lambeth Water- 
Works Company, were referred to the Select Committee on the Bill. 
Counsel ordered. 





WeEpnEspDAyY, JuNE 19. 
The Metropo.ts Supways Bill.—Petitions to be heard by counsel against 
the Bill, from the Gaslight and Coke Company, and Eqnitable Gaslight 
Company, referred to the Select Committee on the Bill. Counsel ordered. 





TuuRsDAY, JuNE 20. 
The Sournrort WATER Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. 
The Mrrropotis Susways’ Bill.—Petitions praying to be heard by 
counsel against the Bill, from the Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company, an 
South Metropolitan Gaslight and Coke Company, referred to the Select 
Committee on the Bill. Counsel ordered. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
Fourth Day — Fripay, May 17. 
Mr. Simpson recalled, and examined by the CommitTTEr. 


The CuatRMAN: I think you gave us your opinion as to the practicability 
of storing the surplus or flood water of the Thames in the valley of the 
Thames above Hampton. 

Witness : Yes; the probable expenditure that it would be necessary to 
incur in storing water to any large extent in the valley of the Thames above 
Hampton would depend entirely upon the magnitude and number of the re- 
servoirs. I have not considered the subject so as to be able to give you any 
general ideas about it without going into technical details. have con- 
sidered it further than going and visiting the spots. The general conclusion 
at which I have arrived is, that I thought that if we could get four or five 
reservoirs at an expense of about £250,000 it would be sufficient. We should 
then be able to store about 50 millions of gallons for 100 days. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be 500,000,000,000 gallons? 


Witness: Yes; but I think many years would pass by before that would 
be requisite, for there is always a great quantity of spring water in the 
Thames; very large quantities come from the oolite; the Oxford canal is 
supplied with that water. There is no doubt that would render the magni- 
tade of the reservoirs less; and until the companies take a larger quantity 
of water, and more than they do now, the reservoirs would be unnecessary. 
When the river is low, the valley of the Thames gives back into it a large 
volume of water. The valley having been in flood at certain times, there is 
@ greater amount of water stored in the soil; but of late years the operations 
of surface drainage have diminished that to some extent. A large portion of 
the valley is under water in times of flood at the present time. A great 
quantity of that percolates into the soil, and it gives it out slowly—that is, 
into the bed of the river when the water is low. That is the reason which I 
think accounts for the stream being so perennial as it is—that in addition to 
the constant springs from the nature of the stratification, In that season of 
the year the water so given out is very pure, it having so come from the soil. 
Tn p a seasons the character of the water would be purer than in a season of 
flood; but there is a canal near Cirencester, and there it is the reverse 
of most of the canals in the country, for there the reservoirs are under- 
ground, and they pump the water in the dry seasons in order to maintain 
their lockage. They have a very large engine near to Cirencester with which 
they pump in dry seasons. I have had my attention directed to the difference 
in the quantity of the house supply in the case of the two companies with 
which I am connected, and I have observed that one company supplies 8 
million gallons to 26,000 houses, with an estimated population of 170,000 
ang and the other company supplies 8,950,000 gallons to 37,000 

ouses, With a population of 250,000 persons. I should think there must 
be a large proportion of smaller houses in that district—the Lambeth district. 
The other district is the Chelsea. It is on account of the largest propor- 
tion of small houses that the supply is so much less per house per head. I 
think that in that district the inhabitants are away from home all day, 
and there is not so much water used. There is a considerable differ- 
ence in the consumption of water in the larger than in the smaller 
houses per head, from the circumstance that the inhabitants are not at 
home to use it. And, again, there are but few baths in small houses. 
Baths, however, are becoming very universal now down to houses of only 
eight rooms. A great number of small houses are without water-closets, but 
the local boards have been compelling the construction of them. I do not 
consider that the Lambeth supply is insufficient in quantity at the present 
time. Whenever there is any complaint made of want of water our attention 
has been directed to it, and the board are very anxious upon that point in 
every case. The a have been enlarged, and a great deal has been done 
since the Act of 1852. I have thought of a variety of ways as to what would 
be the best mode of arranging to supply all the small houses with water, and 
I believe that the only way to do it effectually would be to have a constant 
supply from the mains by Vary laid down purposely. I donot think it would 
advisable to have it without cisterns entirely, but no doubt a very efficient 
supply could be oo by that means. I mean that it would be requisite to 
provide cisterns for water-closets, but I would treat the subject irrespective of 
water-closets, and say for really the strict domestic consumption. P think it 
would be an advantage to have a few gallons of water to fly to in case of need, 
independently of the companies, and would have separate cisterns in the larger 
class of houses ; now and then, from the position of them, it is not a nice 
thing to have a cistern over the water-closet to draw the general supply from. 
We recommend in all cases separate cisterns. I would have a cistern for the 
water-closet in each house, and a separate tap kept constantly supplied for 
drinking purposes. I have thought that it might be done in many cases by 
putting one general tap for ten or twelve houses, but there is so much objec- 
tion, and it is commented upon in the report on the health of towns, to the 
assemblage of persons in the street, because it leads to so much disorder, I 
think it ought not to be encouraged, but should be done away with, and that 
they should have the water provided within their own doors. I would pass a 
ipe through the wall of the houses, and give a tap to each, and, if possible, 
would have that Pipe go through the premises supplied, and no other; but 
there are so many difficulties, for where there are people drawing water from 
the same Pipe, they spite each other, and they take the water when they 
ought not. I certainly see one difficulty in an arrangement being made by 
which all these houses might be supplied with water, because in some of the 
districts we cannot let the water remain on without great risk of flooding the 
nate The drainage is by no means complete at the present time. The 
etropolitan Board have carried it out to a certain extent, but by the district 

8 there is a great deal still to be done in details. Chelsea is not complete, 
and Westminster has done very little, too; and there are many places where 
we should do injury to Property to let the water remain on. In those cases 
it must remain without. There must be very strict supervision of the water; 
perhaps by shutting off the water at night we might overcome the difficulty. 
A great deal of co-operation is wanting on the part of landowners and occu- 
piers of houses, and the company must have more power than they have for 
inspection, and so forth. But then comes the question as to who is to be at 
the expense of all this, In the case of men who own houses under a one or 
two years lease, or the remanet of the lease, you cannot expect them to go to 
an expense of £8 or £10. It is a difficult subject to deal with. ‘The fact is, 
that there are many cases in Westminster and Chelsea where there is great 
neelty to collect any rents to support the houses at all, and you hardly 
know what is to support them ; perhaps the parties get the rent in one week, 
and then in two or three weeks they do not get it. 

By Mr. Heaptam: With regard to the cisterns from which the water- 
closets are supplied, the impurity rises to the cistern from the water-closet. 
It gets into the cistern, and if it is a covered one it becomes most offensive 
when you take off the cover. All that is done in a bad way. They take the 
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waste-pipe into the drain without trapping it, and the effluvium comes from 
the drain as well, and it is very faulty to have itso. I consider it is very 
Yr pe ed to take any water from the cistern of the water-closet for any 
other purpose. 4 

By Mr. Kexewrcn: There is a great overflow of the Thames at different 
times in floods, which is in consequence of the lowness of the banks and the 
weirs chiefly. The banks are very low, and the stream is not large enough 
to take the highest floods. Although that, in a sanitary point of view, may 
be prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants, or to agriculture, yet I think, 
as far as the supply of water is concerned, the whole of that is returned again 
in dry seasons to the bed of the river. The bed of the Thames contains very 
large tracts of gravel and porous strata which fill up, and then give out for 
many weeks after a flood. In fact, that overflow is very beneficial, with re- 
ference to a supply of water in dry seasons. With regard to cisterns, I think 
it is possible to place one large cistern for the supply of a block of houses. 

It is frequently done ; we have several cases of the kind. The plan answers 
well to some extent, but sometimes the parties quarrel, and let the water run 
to waste. Generally speaking, it isa good mode of supplying houses—I mean 
poor houses. Where the expense weal be very great there would be a sepa- 
rate cistern to each house. Not only as to the expenses, but from the way in 
which small houses are constructed, it is advisable to have the cistern outside ; 
but latterly, where the Lambeth Board have enforced the establishment of 
water-closets, they are obliged to introduce them in many instances. I have 
visited the large lodging-houses which have lately been erected by Mr. 
Waterlow in the City of London. I believe in many cases they have a cistern 
on each floor. We have one of those lodging-houses in our district at Chelsea 
—Miss Burdett Coutts’s—and they have cisterns there for each floor, they are 
supplied with water, and the water is constantly on. But our observation 
leads to this—that since the house has been rather more fully occupied than 
at first, they use nearly 7? gallons per head pes diem. According to the 
Metropolis Water-Works Act, the company have power to approve of the 
cistern, amongst other things, and they need not take the water on till it is 
done. I think there would be a great saving of water if the cistern was 
universally adopted. I think there has been a very great mistake made upon 
this point; I mean in supposing that these cisterns are so filthy. It is not 
the result of our observations that they are so; there is no doubt that many 
negligent persons have little butts that they never clean out, but, generally 
speaking, and particularly since the introduction of filtered water, great at- 
tention has been paid to the cleaning out of cisterns—and, indeed, in the 
case of club-houses, and such places, there is an annual contract with the 
lumber to do it. I am well acquainted with self-acting water-closets. 
here are a great number of them in our district. They are very economical 
in respect to waste of water. . 

By Golonel Hoac: Iam in favour of a constant supply of water in the 
poorer districts, and I would go great lengths to give it, but you cannot 
always do as you wish. I certainly would not give cisterns up, if we had a 
constant supply. I think it is possible that arrangements might be made for 
the inspection of cisterns, in order that they should be kept clean. 

Colonel Hocc: Would you give that power to the local authorities, or te 
the inspector of the water company ? 

Witness: I have a strong opinion upon that, that if it were done by 
those whose business it was to do it, it would be better attended to; and 
some inspection of that kind no doubt is desirable. 

Colonel Hoce: You would put that duty on the inspectors ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Colonel Hocc: Would there be less labour and cost occasioned by a con- 
stant supply than by an intermittent one ? 

Witness : That depends entirely upon how it would be carried out. It is 
a good plan, with this remark, that we must have the waste defined before 
we can know what the cost will be. I believe in strictness that a constant 
supply ought not to be attended with greater expense. 

Colonel Hoce: Are not the pipes less liable to damage from being con- 
stantly full than from being sometimes full and sometimes empty ? 

Witness : If they are strong enough at first, we do not know that they 
require anything to be done to them, and they will go on from year to year 
as they do now; but the difficulty is in dealing with the pipes as they are 
now, and in changing the system they must be stronger than they are now. 
There is no doubt that in the case of fires hydrants are very useful—that ie, 
if we could keep them in order—but that is one of the difficulties in London, 
in consequence of the great crowds in the thoroughfares, and the great traffic 
that there is. It is not obvious at first that they would answer—they would 
be very expensive. They are used in Manchester. Wherever there is 
pressure they save the fire-éngines very much. The reason that they do not 
answer in London as well as in Manchester is, that the streets in Manchester 
in many cases are much quieter than the streetsin London. I think they 
would be useful. Ican give the committee no advice as to the matter of 
cost which is entailed upon the companies in opening the streets. I have 
» opinion of subways. The fact is, 1 do not know how you are to apply 
them. 

Colonel Hoce: If a pipe were once laid in a subway, it would be much 
less trouble to get it out if necessary than to take it up out of the street ? 

Witness : It is not that class of pipe that we dig downto. The larger 
part of the operations in London are in the case of leaden pipes, and with 
respect to the fire-plugs. No doubt it is easier to get at a pipe in a subway 
than to take up the street, but I do not know how you apply the pipes in 
subways. For instance, take Parliament Street. There are about 17 or 18 
lines of pipe, and I do not know how you are to get them into a subway. | 

Colonel Hoce: I am supposing that there isa subway that would hold 
the pipes. Would it not be more convenient to have them in a subway than 
to have continually to break up the streets to get at them when necessary ? 

Witness: Yes ; if you can keep the gas out. 

Colonel Hoce: Supposing the gas is not there? 

Witness: That is, 1 think, impossible; for in London, according to my 
experience, the gas gets into every open space. There is not a surface into 
which it has not percolated many feet; and, in fact, the whole of the sub- 
strata of London has been affected by gas. 

Colonel Hoce: Would it not be less affected supposing the subway was 
ventilated ? 

Witness: The gas would come out. 

Colonel Hoce: Would it come out at places properly ventilated ? 

Witness : No; there is a great difficulty indeed in ventilating sewers and 
subways. It isasubject upon which I have thought a great deal. I was 
consulted by the Danish Government for Copenhagen, and I went into it 
very particularly there. ‘hey had an idea that by putting up plenty of 
shafts that would do it, but it did not. The foul air remains in, and so far as 
carbonic acid is concerned it will remain in, and you cannot move it. It is 
a difficult question. Nothing in England is more difficult than ventilating 
houses, even where you have every ——. 

The CuarrMan : I suppose that all ventilation depends upon changing the 
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balance of the air; and the temperature varies so very much that it is im- 
nn ny ang any one system can answer for the different states of the 
climate 


Witness : Yes; you may make use of any means, but the difficulty is to 
make the draught. It is not a shaft stuck up which will cause motion. 

Colonel Hoca: Then you have never laid any water-pipesin subways yet ? 

Witness : I have seen them, and I know that in Paris, when I was there 
waiting to investigate them, for three weeks we could not get into the sewers 
on account of the gas. The ventilation was pretty good as far as the openings 
went, but you cannot move. 

= CHAIRMAN: You must use mechanical means, I presume, to move the 
air 


Witness : Yes; and then it is an exceedingly difficult thing, if you can 
only conceive that there are hundreds of miles around London to ventilate. 
They tried it, and everybody supposed that they would do it by connexion 
with the furnaces of the soap-works; but the result was, that they went to 


|| work at about nine o’clock in the morning, and the pressure of gas coming on 


about four o’clock, it filled everything up, and eventually reached the 
sewerage, which was working into the furnace, and an explosion took place, 
which blew all the furnace down. This was at soap-works in the borough of 
Southwark. One of the most difficult questions I know is the ventilation of 
that class of buildings and of subways, 

Mr. Benyon: But in Paris the gas-pipes are not now in the subways, are 


? 

Witness : They have been removed, I believe. The water-pipes remain. 

Mr. Benyon: But if the aumpae in London were to be the only pipes 
in the subways, the expense of the subways would fall entirely upon the 
water companies, would it not ? 

Witness : Yes; and I very much question whether the opening of the 
water companies on their own pipes would be worth while, because it is 
really a bagatelle. In the Che works it does not cost £200 year. It 
would be the mains, of course, that would be put into these subways. There 
were a variety of means discussed for the purpose of getting those large pipes 
into the subways. The principal were to make lateral openings to carry 
them down, and to make, in some cases, long openings in the top, which, of 
course, would be attended with enormous expense, and not only that, but it 
would be very inconvenient to open at any time; they would, be much 
larger than the common openings, many of which are done between five 
o’clock, in the summer, and ten o’clock. Those holes, of course, would have 
to be made through brickwork, which would have to be restored, and which 
would be a greater expense than removing the ordinary pavement of the 
streets, unless you had a covering of iron, which would be more expensive. 


Colonel Hoaa : Why could not tbe water-pipes come in at the end? 


Witness : There is such difficulty in getting them along the end of the 
sewer; where you have half a ton weight you require considerable means, 
and you want room to do it. 

Colonel Hoce: Are you not aware that in Southwark Street there are 


| pipes now laid through the length of it in a subway? 


Witness : There are small pipes there, and I understand that they have 
been laying some more as an experiment, but up to this time that cannot be 
received as anything else but as an experiment. 

_ Colonel Hoga: But have you not had to lift up the subway to get those 

ipes in? 

MVitness : It is evident that they must have holes to get in. They built 
that sewer without putting in any pipes at all. 

Colonel Hoge: Then they put in the pipes after it was built, without 
breaking it open, did they not ? 

Witness : They are not pipes in connexion with works; it is a mere ex- 
periment; it isa mere trial. I do not think that anything very practical 
has been proved yet. 

Mr. Benyon: The floods are greater in Oxford and in that county than 
they used to be, are they not? 
Witness: I believe they are. What is described as the shoot of water 
after rain is much quicker from the direct drainage. The silting up of the 
bed of the river may have something todo with it. All those streams are 
filling up, and this may be the case of the Thames exactly, and therefore it 
would produce an apparently greater quantity of water, though in reality 
the quantity remains much about the same. Our celebrated engineer— 
Smeeton—made that observation on the Thames itself when he was talking 
about the Thames being cleared by floods. He said that it would probably 
take as long to clear it as it would to accumulate, and that must have been 
going on for 700 years. I do not mean to assert that the existence of fish in 
the water is a direct proof that the water is pure and good for human beings. 
It must be taken with some modification, but, generally speaking, you will 
find that fish like pure water, I think that the instance is notorious in this 
river. We have fish now up the river, coming since the drainage has been 
taken below. I do not mean as a general proposition that the waste of water 
by the intermittent supply was greater than the waste by the constant 
supply. I should say that it is entirely as you deal with either supply. In 
many cases it has become greater in one than in the other. In the case of 
Boston, U.S., it had got up to 97 gallons per head per diem with the con- 
stant supply, and at New York they actually took the whole quantity which 
was appropriated for four times the population. I attribute that to absolute 
waste and to the improper use of the water by the inhabitants. Where the 
fittings for the constant supply are in perfect order, and those for the inter- 
mittent supply are in perfect order also, the loss by waste would be much 
about the same. I do not believe there would be a very great deal of differ- 
ence. There were no existing water-works at Carlisle when 1 was employed 
as an engineer. Ours were an additional introduction of works. There were 
no alterations to be made, and that rendered the application much less 
expensive. 

rd F. Cavenpisu: The chief objection against the constant supply is 
the danger of waste ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Lord F. Cavenpisu: Is there any insuperable difficulty in measuring the 
quantity of water supplied to each house ? 

Witness : Meters have only been perfected for the last seven or eight 
years, aud we have not been able to get a small meter that we can rely upon. 
If we require to measure 15 gallons an hour, we cannot do it. There is no 
reliable meter that I know of that would do that. It would be a difficult 
problem, and an expensive one too. In many cases it would amount to 
double the water-rent of the house. If the manager of the company sus- 
pected the water was being wasted in a particular house, he had not the 
power to put up a meter and charge extra for excessive waste. We are not 
in a state to do so until we get a more perfect meter for small quantities. To 
charge the public extra would, I think, give great dissatisfaction. An enact- 
ment of that kind would lead to great complication, because the contract, in 
many of the small! houses, is made by the landlords, who pay for the houses 











whetker they are fullor empty, and they get a deduction of, say, 20 per 











per cent. discount, and they would not be the parties to proceed against in 
case of waste of water. 

The CuarrMan: Why should not iron fittings be used instead of brass ? 

Witness : In many casesiron fittings are used, but the water in a wrought- 
iron pipe rusts, and in many cases it is not manufactured in a very good 
way; it is a common gas-pipe, and sometimes it is so thin that it will not 
bear pressure. 

The CHainMAN: Have you examined the system which is in force in:the 
East-end of London of measuring a piece of pipe which is introduced ? 

Witness ; I have not examined it, but I have heard it spoken of, and I 
have seen the apparatus. I think it is one which the public would not 
be satisfied with ; they require to draw larger quantities at a time than that 
would admit of. Ihave never thought of admitting any less than a one+ 
eighth of an inch pipe, and more ¢ ee a quarter of an inch pipe. That 
admits of a large amount of waste beyond the ordinary consumption.of a 
house. At Cardiff they are complaining very much. of the waste of water, 
It is delivered there through an orifice as a constant supply. Most of the 
pipes are half an inch, om in some cases three-quarters. 

Mr. Joseph Quick, examined by Mr. Ciar,. 

I am engineer to the Southwark and. Vauxhall Water Company, and also 
to the Grand Junction Water Company, and have had considerable experi- 
ence in the construction of water-workse. In the former company I have 
acted as engineer 30 years, and for the latter 20 years. I confirm the state- 
ments made in the returns of either companies. Before the passing of the 
Metropolis Water Act of 1852, the Southwark Company obtained their 
supply from the Thames at Battersea, but by that Act they removed the 
source of supply to Hampton. I should think the existing power of the 
company for obtaining water will meet the requirements of the next 40 or 
50 years. We have had no request made by the inhabitants for a constant 
supply under the Act of 1852, The supply at present is practically constant, 
if the cisternage is sufficiently large. The poorer dwellings, for the want of 
proper cisterns, are very much distressed at times. We have a very large 
number of poor dwellings in our district, and I have made several sugges- 
tions to the landlords from time to time to amend the condition of those poor 
houses with regard to their water supply, but there is always difficulty in 
getting them to lay out any money for the improvement of their cisternage 
or storeage of water for tbe poor. I have suggested to them a cistern as an 
auxiliary supply. (Witness handed in a sketch of a cistern.] I should leave 
the present tanks and butts, or whatever they may have, at the back of the 
house, as an auxiliary, and have a large auxiliary cistern for the service of 
all the houses. I have communicated this plan to all the vestries in the 
Southwark Company, but it has not been adopted, though they approved of 
it, and thought it was an excellent plan. There was no one that would find 
the money for it. The expense would be about £7 or £8. The Southwark 
Company gives a Sunday supply to a very large proportion of their district. 
We could give it wherever it was asked for. There have been two com- 
plaints under the 9th section of the Act of 1852 from the parish of Ber- 
mondsey. After some very heavy floods the water became a little discoloured, 
and Captain Tyler was appointed by the Board of Trade to examine into the 
cause of it, and after visiting the district and also the works, he suggested 
that some addition should be made to the company’s filtering-beds, and that 
was immediately carried out, and since then there has not been any com- 
plaint. We made the additional filtering-bed, which remedied the defect. 
Captain Tyler condemned the fittings of the houses, and said they were so 
bad that he was not at all surprised at our ional defi of water. 
His inspection included the fittings in some of the houses of the memorialists 
themselves. 

By Mr, Cray: A memorial has been presented to the Board of Trade by 
the inhabitants in the higher portion of Peckham, to the effect that they 
could not get a proper supply, in consequence of the great waste in the lower 
parts. Captain Tyler recommended the company to put down an additional 
or special main for that district, which was done, and since then the inhabi- 
tants have been properly supplied. No penalty has been laid on that com- 
pany under the 16th section of the Act, neither has there been any prosecu- 
tion against them under the 20th. Before the passing of the Act of 1852 the 
Grand Junction Water-Works Company obtained their supply from the 
Thames at Kew Bridge. Kew is a sort of distribution for the company’s 
entire district. The water destined for the highest part is pumped from 
Kew into a reservoir on Camden Hill, Kensington, and then re-pumped toa 
higher level for the houses on the north side of the Uxbridge Road. The 
company have acquired additional land besides that occupied by their works 
at Hampton and Kew, and Camden Hill. They have acquired land at 
Shootup Hill, in the upper part of the Edgware Road, for high-level services 
when required. That is 266 feet above Trinity high-water mark. No demand 
for a constant supply has ever been made upon the company. The cause of 
that, in my opinion, is, that the houses are so well provided with cisterns 
that they do not require it. The houses are of a very good class, 
and they have all the fittings and all the appliances necessary for 
storing water. I think, therefore, that a change in the existing system of 
supply would not be acceptable to the inhabitants of the Grand Junction 
District. We give a supply on Sunday, whenever it is asked for. No com- 
plaint has been made to the Board of Trade as to the quantity or quality of 
the water supplied by the company, and no penalty bas been inflicted on 
them under the 16th section, or prosecution taken against them under the 20th 
section of the Act. As to general case, I confirm Mr. Simpson’s evidence 
as to the flow of water in the Thames being more than ample to supply the 
water companies for many years tocome. Both the companies with which 
I am concerned very readily acquiesced in the arrangement unier the Thames 
Navigation Act of last year, by which they were to pay £1000 a year each in 
common with the other Thames companies for taking their supply from the 
Thames. The benefit they will derive from the passing of the Act will be|| 
that the Thames will become purer from being better looked after, and 
drainage will be prohibited from passing into it, and no doubt the water will 
become purer every year. I think the operation of the Act will add to the 
capacity of the water in the river as a source of supply. I think it would 
exceed the amount named by Mr. Simpson to change from the intermittent to 
the constant supply system. I think it would be nearer £10 ner house. 
think the change would necessitate the abolition of the present fire-plugs. It 
would be necessary to put hydrants with proper stop-cocks to prevent the 
plugs going out of the mains. In the Southwark and Vauxhall district there 
are between 9600 or 10,000 ordinary plugs, which probably might be reduced to 
9000, and taking them at £10 piece, that would be £90,000, and in the 
Grand Junction district there are about 6000. That would be £150,000 
altogether. I think that a strict system of supervision would be requisite to 
carry out the constant supply, or else the waste would be so great in the 
lower parts of the district that the upper parts would never receive any water 
at all. I do not think it would answer in London; it might be made @ 
matter of necessity. 

Mr. Denison: I have new the report which has veen asked for, and I may 
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letter from the Board of Trade, of the 26th of December, 1863, requesting the 
Vauxhall Company to do certain things. That is s0, is it not ? 

Witness: Yes. , : 

Mr. Denison: Then the next document that appears here is a memorial 
that was presented ; and then we have a longish report from Captain Tyler, 
the one which you referred to, in which he says in substance, I think, 
*“ their filtering-beds are not sufficient.” 

Witness: Yes. ; . : fk 

Mr. Denison: Then, with regard to specific complaints, this sort of sum- 
mary may be given: In a certain district it was found that there was an 
insufficient supply of water, and the reason appeared to be that the main 
entering the yard had got flattened, I suppose, by mischief. Was that so? 

itness: Yes. ‘ : 

i Demon: Then there was another comparatively minor complaint, 
that in two courts—or, at least, a court with a yard attached to it—there 
was only a supply on alternate days. L 

Witness: That was the representation, but the supply was given every 
day, including Sundays, : ele 

t. Denison: Then another was about insufficient supply, which did not 
receive much corroboration, that the houses had neither ball-cocks nor taps, 
and consequently all the surplus water beyond what was sufficient to fill the 
leistern must run to waste. The Sunday supply, he said, was given to the 
poorer districts. 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Denison: Then I think the next thing was that the house pro- 
prietors were very much to blame for not supplying the proper fittings, and 
that the company had no power to compel the householders to do it, and 
Captain Tyler then suggested a remedy for that in the Act, which provides 
that, subject to the provisions of the special Act, every water company 
should be required to provide a constant supply of pure and wholesome water 
on the request of four-fifths of the owners or occupiers. Then he says that 
is practically inoperative, because the four-fifths will not do it, but that it 
might be desirable to afford the necessary power for this purpose to some 
independent board. Then he says, ‘‘ There can be no doubt of the advan- 
tages of a constant supply, any more than of the difficulties in carrying it 
out. These have, in some cases, been found to be insuperable, but the 
experiment is now being tried in Glasgow on a large scale, as well as in 
other places, and hitherto with success; but, with or without, there ought, 
in my opinion, to be a suitable covered cistern or receptacle for the water, to 
contain a 48 hours supply, in case of accident to a main from frost, or other- 
wise, in every house which depends upon a water company for its daily 
supply.” Then there is one more official letter from Mr. Booth, and the 
thing winds up with the report of Captain Tyler, of which I will read the 
last two or three passages. At the top of page 10 he says, ‘‘I find that two 
new filter-beds are being constructed by the company, one of them affording 
an area of 75,000 feet, which will be in operation in a few days; and another 
of about the same size, which it ie expected will be completed in about 
iS weeks. The contractors have been working day and night, and on 
Sundays, to hasten their completion, and I see every reason to be satisfied 
|that there will be no further cause for complaints as regards the quality of 
the water, as soon as they can be employed. In the meantime the inhabi- 
jtants have no doubt had good reason to be dissatisfied, and particularly when 
|the river Thames has been flooded, as I have already fully explained in my 
|report of the 16th of December, 1863. I find that the complainants were not 
at the time furnished with a copy of that report, and I would venture to 
suggest that a copy of it should now be forwarded to them. I need only add 
here that the company are doing that which appears to be necessary to 
remedy the grievance which is now complained of.” That is dated the 9th 
of April, 1864; has there been any further demand.made upon you by the 
Board of Trade since that ? 

Witness ; There has not. 

The CHarRMAN: What would be the cost of a tank or cistern for each 
house as recommended in this report? ‘In my opinion there ought to be a 
supply to every house in the district on every day, including Sundays, and 
there ought to be a tank or cistern in every house, to contain at least a 48 
hours supply.” 

Witness : I think about 40s. would do the whole, including the ball-cock 
and the waste-pipe. It would be merely the supplying of the cistern for that 
sum, and the ball-cock and the pipe from it. 1t is assumed that there would 
be a place to put it on. 

Mr. Denison: And it assumes some work in doing it > 

Witness : That would be in addition to the cost of the cistern. 

The Cuarrman: Do you mean that a communication-pipe would have to 
be added, if there be no communication-pipe at present ? 


Witness answered in the affirmative. If there was no stand for the 
cistern it would have to beadded. The cost of the communication-pipe would 
possibly be £1 or £1 103. It would depend upon the distance from the main 
tothe cistern. The probable cost of setting up the cistern might be £2, £3, 
-* = £5. Itis a matter of great uncertainty where the cistern could be 
placed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: A very small portion of our district has 
already been supplied by the constant system of supply. An experiment was 
made as to 16 houses in St. George’s, and that is the only instance. That 
was five or six years ago, and it was an experiment which I made myself on 
my own property. The second year after the pipes had been properly laid on 
they began to fail. The taps were all being destroyed or taken off the pipes, 
and it became such a nuisance, not only to the tenants, but to the adjoining 
property, that I was obliged to take the pipes away. 

Mr. Crrpps: Then your opinion upon the general question would be in | 
a of the intermittent, and against the constant supply system. Is 

£0? 

Witness: Yes, where proper cisterns are provided I think that it is very 
excellent. 

Mr. Cripps : But supposing that a proper system of supervision were intro- 
duced, what would be your opinion then? should you prefer the constant 
supply system as against the intermittent system? 

. Witness : I should not in a general way; it might be very good for poor 
districts, where a pipe could be taken at once into the house. Under any 
circumstances, whatever the machinery might be, my opinion is in favour of 
the intermittent system. I published my opinion upon the subject five or six 
ees ago. My opinion is influenced more particularly as to the cost of 

nge. 

Mr. Cripps: Assume that the question of cost of change and fittings and 
opens were out of the question, and that everything were to be done and 
that you had a new system to begin upon, would you still prefer the inter- 
mittent system to the constant system ? 

ttness : I think that the intermittent system has its advantages. 
Mr. Crtrrs: That is not quite an answer to my question. Assuming the 

















} constant waste—that is to say, that they had nothing to do but to leave the 














Cost of the change to be out of the question, and assuming there to be 


proper fittings, would you still prefer the intermittent system to the coustamt 
system ? 

Witness: I think that the intermittent system is certainly to be preferced, | 
and I should prefer it under any circumstances. In the plan whiek I fave 
furnished the water would be kept constantly on with that syetem. {¢ ie/) 
merely a small cistern as an auxiliary, and the company would give the 
additional water, reducing the charge if any one would provide the cistern 
to take it. If our mains were constantly supplied, the proposed tank would 
be always full, but being underground very little pressure would be required, 
and the stop-cocks would be regulated eo as to allow a sufficient quantity of 
water to pass to keep it constantly filled. I mean that it would be, so far as 
it goes, a constant supply, and that, I think, would be an advantage to cot- 
tage property. I consider it an advantage that poor tenements ehould be 
supplied with water. I assume that there will still, with the proposed [ 
change, be a cistern. 

Mr. Cripps: So that, whatever pressure there is upon the main, if the 
cistern was full, no more water could enter? 

Witness : The pipes at the present moment are so badly laid and so weak, |) 
and the whole of the fittings are so bad, that they mone not sustain any 
greater pressure than is now put upon them. They are defective aud tee 
weak to bear any greater pressure. The change would be from the 
defective fittings to a perfect system, and that is what I would take in as am 
element of the cost. Assuming that we had at present ball-cocks in opera- 
tion, the great expense would be in regard to this, that the whole of the 
lead pipeage would have to be renewed between the ball-cock and the com- 
pany’s main—I mean that the whole of the lead pipe is so week that it) 
would not stand the pressure. 

Mr. Cripps: How, then, does it happen when you are givicg an ister- 
mittent eupply, when the cistern is full and the ball-cock up ? 

Witness: Because the water is really turned on for a given time, end} 
there are so many draughts from the main that the pressure is just eseugh 
to fill the cistern, and no more. 

Mr. Cripps: But the pressure at that time upon those pipes is just the 
same, if not greater, than it would be with the constant pressure, is it not ? 

Witness: If there were constant pressure it would be due to the bead, 
whatever height the reservoir might be. 

Mr. Crrprs: But with the intermittent system, you must put om pressure 
to carry the water to the house at present, must you not? 

Witness; That would be equal to the level of the pavement, 15 or 20 feet. 


Mr. Cripps: Then you do not mean that it is merely a question ef what 
height the constant supply must be? 

Witness: The constant supply must be high enough to supply the weter 
to the highest house in an undulating district, and that would throw the 
pressure upon the main of perhaps 150 feet. The whole of the district being 
on undulating ground, the variation of the pressure from the low part w the 
higher would be, perhaps, the difference between 50 feet and 100 fect. The | 
pressure is put on to a number of small mains or service-pipes in connexion 
with the company’s main, sufficiently long to charge the cisterne at the 
height at which they are placed; then as soon as they are filled the cock 
is turned off, and there is an end of the pressure. 


Mr. Crirrs: I want to get the difference between the effect upon those | 
lead pipes of a constant pressure and of an intermittent pressure. Is i¢ not 
the case that while the intermittent pressure is on, the effect unow those 
pipes will be the same as it would be only for a longer time if the constamt 
pressure was on? 

Witness: Certainly not; if the waste is prevented under the constant 
supply system, the water will be penned back to the height due to the head | 
that it comes from, and that may be 150 feet above the level of the street; |4 
whereas now the water is turned on, and the height is never more then 20} 
or 30 feet above the level of the street. 

Mr. Cripps: Then what you object to is the great height that you would 
have to send it by the constant pressure system ? } 

Witness : No, that is not so. +} 

The Cuarrman: The water in the pipes would be subject to the pressure i 
of the head of water in the service of the company ? i} 

Witness : Yes, which might be 200 feet, and that water would be brought }! 
to bear upon the communication-pipe, whereas under the present system that }} 
water is not brought to bear upon the communication-pipe, but a lees head of}} 
25 or 30 feet. } 

By Mr. Cripps: Under the present system that is not brought to bear 
upon the communication-pipe. It is only due to the height of the deliverg !/ 
to the cisterns. As to supervision, the system would have to be extended if} 
the constant supply system were adopted, because we have now or!y the}! 
power of making the inspection between nine in the morning and four in the}! 
afternoon, and a great quantity would be wasted in the night. I have mo}4 
experience of the supervision under a constant supply system, but [ imagine 
that that would be the case. There are very few houses in our district whick 
are not supplied with water. There are some, I have no doubt, in the eut- 
lying districts, which are provided with wells and rain water tanks, nud the 
inhabitants rely upon them. The whole of our water is taken from the 
Thames above Teddington, and that has been the case since the works were 
formed there in 1855. We have never had any special complaints made from 
the Genera] Purposes Committee of the St. Olave's Board of Works. We 
had an application once for a constant supply by some of the parish authori- 
ties, but when they understood that it would cost something to alter the 
fittings in the district they at once gave up the idea. This was merely an 
application from the board. They fancied then that constant supply meant 
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main open, and let the water run from one year’s end'to the other. They 
did not want to spend anything for fittings, but merely for the company te 
leave the water on, and let it run constantly. We objected that the fittings 
were not in a state to maintain that. They have applied to us with refereace 
to courts and places, and represented that the supply was insufficient: but 
when a report has been sentin of the state of the fittings, they have mot 
taken any action init. It was a question then of one pipe supplying three 
or four houses. We may have had half a dozen such representations. The 
state of the fittings was found to be bad in every instance where represente- 
tions were made, and that was the cause of the deficiency, Then a reproeen- 
tation was made to the landlords or to the owners of property, that they 
ought to put their pipes in a proper state of repair, and have proper cisteras, 
and in some cases it was done, but in other cases it was not. In some cases 
the complaints could not be cured. I think the landlords ought te be com- 
pelled to put all those matters in proper order. 

The CHatrRMAN: Do you concur in the views of Mr. Simpson as to the 
general character of the valley of the Thames, and the quantity of water that 
it is capable of supplying through the Thames at Hampton ? 

Witness : I do, 

The Cuarrman: Do you also concur in his views as to the possibility of 
constructing reservoirs for the storeage of water, if necessary ? 
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i : essary, Ido. I think there is every facility for so doing. 
ny ah Ba ¢ are you had your attention called to the great difference 
lin the quantity supplied per house to the houses in the districts supplied by 
the two companies with which yvu are connected ? 

itness: I have. ‘. 
eg ata Did you observe that in one case 9,317,000 gallons daily 
are supplied to 26,900 houses and 242,000 inhabitants ; and that in the other 
case it is only 12} million gallons to 73,900 houses, and 468,000 inhabitants ? 

Witness: The principal reason is that in the Grand Junction district the 
houses are of a very high class, and they have every convenience for con- 
suming water, such as large boilers at the back of their kitchen-ranges, 
several water-closets, and in many houses two, three, and four baths; they 
have also in that district a vast amount of road watering, two large railway 
stations, and so on. 

The Cuarusean: You would have to correct the daily supply, first, by the 
special supplies, which are not house supplies; but after that correction 
rsa is still a very much larger amount of house supply in one district than 
in the other, is there not ? 

Witness : I think it reduces the 39 gallons per head to 264 gallons, That 
is in the higher districts of the Grand Junction Company. In the Southwark 
district the poor people waste a good deal of water, but they certainly do not 
use so much for the purposes of baths and boilers, and things of that kind, 
which makes a great difference in the consumption. After making the requi- 
site deductions, the amount per bead supplied in Southwark or Vauxhall is 
just over 20 gallons. The higher quantity is 27 gallons, and after deducting 
the usual supplies it brings it down to about 20 gallons as nearly as possible. 
A vast quantity of that is wasted, instead of being used. I attribute the 
waste to the defective fittings and the facilities of passing the water through 
the waste-pipes into the drains for flushing. In the Southwark and Vauxhall 
districts the number of houses below £20 a year, I think, is something like 
/40,000, and in a vast number of them the fittings are in a very defective 
lstate. The great deficiency is in the cisternage ; they have, perhaps, a small 
|barrel, or pail, or even a pan, and sometimes they have no cisternage what- 
‘ever. This is chiefly applicable to the small houses—houses of two, three, 
jor four rooms, letting at probably from 33. to 5s. a week—but the six and 
|eight-roomed houses are better off; they have either a good-sized water-butt, 
‘or a cistern of some kind over the closet. 

The Cuarrmay: What do you propose to have done in order to insure in 
‘the small houses a sufficient supply of water > : 
| Witness : I should prefer to see a proper cistern over the closet, or in some 
‘convenient spot where it could be placed. If the landlords were compelled 
'to put up cisterns, there would be an end to all complaints, 
| The Crarrman: But do you see insuperable difficulties to there being a 
mere pipe and tap introduced into the house, with a constant supply? 
| Witness : I think there would be the greatest difficulty; the flushings of 
‘the closets and things of that kind now are managed from a cistern, and 
|T do not know how that is to be accomplished unless I have some means of 
‘storing a given quantity of water. I have seen the small ferrule which has 
Ibeen introduced into the mains in the East-end of London for regulating the 
‘constant supply. As far as it goes it is very good; it prevents waste, and 
jaccomplishes a certain object—that is, that the water is constantly on, but 
\the quantity is limited; they can only:have a certain quantity delivered in 
the 24 hours, whereas, with the intermittent supply, if they required double 
jor treble the quantity they could have it. It requires the introduction of a 
joistern. The difficulty in using that system in the Southwark district would 
be in keeping the water on without the district into various levels, and that 
jin that district would involve an expense of something like £300,000 or 
| £400,000. There are no mechanical means by which we could separate the 
!service so as to have it under different mains, without laying down separate 
;|Mmains, or putting up a high or low level reservoir. The expense would be not 
/80 much the cost of the reservoir as of the district mains. siesd 
| The Crarrman: But if you introduced intermediate reservoirs, it would 
answer the purpose without any new mains, would it not ? 

Witness : No; it would involve an alteration of the whole of our system 
of supply. At the present time the variation of the levels in the Southwark 
district is from 2 to 3 feet to 160 feet above Trinity high-water mark. 

The CHAIRMAN: But would it be necessary to make any greater distinction 
than 50 feet, for example, from level to level, to avoid all that description of 
pipe of which you have spoken ? 

Witness : I think that it would bo necessary, perhaps, not to go beyond 
25 or 30 feet. 

‘ite CHAIRMAN: Do you think that you could easily find a contour line 
of 25 feet through your district, and adapt pipes to it ? 

Witness : It could be done, but it would be a very expensive operation. It 
vould not be done without laying new pipes. The water now is brought from 
one tixed point—namely, Battersea—and it all passes into the district, and 
the various inains are all under that pressure; and shutting off certain sec- 
tions of the district from hour to hour in the course of the day enables the 
water, after the low districts are supplied, to be passed forward into the 
upper districts; but if the low districts are left then there would not be any 
wuter at all, and, in fact, the low districts would not receive any water at 
any time. That arrangement might be adopted provided that we could con- 
ti nect the existing mains with the intermediate reservoirs, but it would be 
impossible to find sites for the reservoirs. 

Phe CHAtRMAN: The cost of the six regulating reservoirs, it would now 
seem, would not amount to the number of hundreds of thousands of pounds 
you mentioned, would it ? 

Witness: It is not so much the construction of the reservoirs, but the 
mains would have to be laid from them or to them. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is whether the mains are so laid that they 
could be connected with each reservoir ? 

Witness: They could not without a vast expense ; it would be impossible. 

By Mr. Kexewicu: Some of the cisterns in the poorer houses are of 
slate, others are wooden cases lined with zine, and many of them merely the 
commonest class of butt or tub, butter-tubs, and all sorts of things. The 
deal cases lined with zinc last a considerable time, but not so long as the 
slate or stone cisterns. Slate is a much more expensive article. A cistern 
onght to contain about 120 gallons—that is for one house. That would be 
20 gallons u day for six people on an average. ‘Lhe cisterns for the poorer 
touses generally contain from 80 to 150 gallons, but they vary in size. I 
think acistern with a ball-cock and a waste-pipe, independently of the com- 
munication-pipe and the stand, couid be supplied for 40s. 

Mr. Benyon: You stated that the expense of ch:nging from the inter- 
mittent to the constant system was cs great as Mr. Simpson mentioned, but 
that the expense was due mainly to the present defective state of the pipes, 
which would not do for the constant supply ? 

Wetness : Yes, 

Mr. Benyon: But the present state of those pipes is sufficiently good for 
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the intermittent supply, though not for the constant supply. Is that your 
meaning? 

Witness: That is so. 

Mr. Benyon: That is to say that you mean that it would be defective ag 
regards constant supply, but that it is not defective as regards intermit- 
tent supply. 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Benyon: And the two and a half millions of money would be incurred 
in rendering that effective for constant supply which is not ineffective for 
intermittent supply? 

Witness: Quite so. It would be making the change from one system to 
the other. That is to say there is no considerable expense necessary to render 
it effective for intermittent supply, but a very great expense would be neces- 
sary to render it effective for constant supply. 

Lord F, Cavenpisu: I understood you to say, in answer to the honour- 
able chairman, that in every house there ought to be a proper cistern over 
the closet. Is that so? 

Witness: In any convenient place. I think it would be a very good thing 
for every house to have two cisterns, if it could be so arranged. I think 
that of importance. 

By the Cuarrman: I have not considered the plan of having a regulating 
chamber over the water-closet, so as to prevent any waste of water. An in- 
vestigation has been made in some cases between the difference in the quality 
of the water as supplied by the companies, and the quality of the water as 
drawn from the cisterns in the poorer parts of the metropolis, but I do not 
know the result. ; 

The Cuarrman: Do you know how far the complaints arise from the 
quality of the water drawn from the cistern differing a good deal from that 
which is supplied by the company ? 

Witness: I think that whenever there is a complaint as to quality it arises 
in that way, because the Registrar-General’s monthly returns show that the 
water as drawn from the mains direct is generally very good, but that where 
it is taken from a foul cistern it is not so good. The inhabitants, generally 
speaking, are very neglectful in keeping their cisterns clean. 

The CHarnMAN: Then would it be one advantage of any system of constant 
supply that it would obviate that source of impurity ? 

Witness: There is no doubt that if they could draw the water direct, it), 
must be an advantage so far. 

The CuatrMAN: Would it be necessary to give any very large supply if 
the water were drawa direct for consumption ? 

Witness: The water so drawn would be of a very limited character in most 
houses; perhaps only two or three gallons a day, or something of that kind. 

The CuarrMan: Then would there be any great chance of waste if there 
were a very limited direct supply for the purposes of consumption ? 

Witness: It depends upon where the outlet of the tap was placed; if it 
was over a sink, it might be left to run from morning to night. There is no 
control on that at present. If the tap is so placed as to allow the water to 
run to waste, it will be let run to waste in many instances. 

Lord F. CAVENDISH: Have you considered the possibility of measuring the 
quantity of water supplied to a house? 

Witness: It is attended with great difficulty. Ido not know any meter 
that would act. A meter might be put on to check it, but whether it would 
act or not I cannot say. 

The CHatrMAN: On reffection, what do you think would be about the cost 
of an intermediate regulating reservoir or cistern between your services or 
pipes? Do you think that it would cost £5000? 

Witness: The reservoir itself might not cost very much, but it is the 
contour mains which would be required. 

The CHArrnmMAN: The regulating reservoir would be comparatively a small 
expense, would it not? 

Witness: I do not know how it is to be applied ; the trunk mains of the 
company pass direct from their works at Battersea through the lower portions 
of that district. 

The CHarrmaNn: You know that where you have to deal with varying 
levels with an aqueduct, the ordinary practice is to introduce a regulating 
chamber, which is a very small affair, though the aqueduct may be a very 
large one? 

Witness: Yes; but in a system of water supply such as we have south of 
the Thames the whole of the water is conducted to the lower part of the| 
district, and thence by some 400 or 500 miles of distributing-pipes, all 
radiating, as it were, from the bottom of a basin to the rim, and to divide 
that it would be necessary to cut off the lower part—to cut off the pipes for 
every contour of 25 feet. It would be a great expense to take up all the| 
different mains above that level. We should have to connect the mains. 

The CuamMan: Are they not capable of connexion and disconnexion by| 
the thousands of turncocks that shut off the different pipes? 

Witness: That is the principle upon which they work now, beginning at 
the lower level and working up gradually to the higher level. 

The Cuatrman: Then if you have a system by which you can bring all 
the pipes into action at the contour it would seem that you could bring all 
the pipes to act, and so regulate that system? 

Witness: I think that it would be impossible. 

The CHarnman: But it is the fact that you do supply now upon every 
contour of 25 feet ? 

Witness: But shutting off the supply in the lower parts; but during that 
time the pressure is going on to the third, fourth, and fifth. We have the 
power of delivering the water now at different levels over the whole of the 
system by shutting off the lower part. We can shut off the pipes at each 
different level now. 

The CuarrmMan: Then if you can do it daily whenever you require it, you 
can do it permanently by not opening them. ‘ 

Witness: Then the waste from the lower part would be so great that it 
would be an impossibility to get the water to the upper part. 


The CkAirnmaN: Probably if you found an Act of Parliament ordering 
you to supply that, your ingenuity would be able to surmount the 
difficulties > 

Witness: I think that it would be attended with enormous expense to do 
anything of that kind, because the vast number of pipes on the lower level 
must be shut up before the water will rise to the upper level. 

The CuatrMaNn: But if you have already the power of shutting off and 
isolating every level of 25 feet at the present time, where is the difficulty of 
applying to the system which already exists a regulating system? 

Witness: It is exactly in this way—the main passes from the lower level 
of the district to the upper level, and the branch mains radiate from that 
main at all sorts of levels, and if the lower part were not shut off, there 
would be no water to pass into the upper part; and to take up this portion 
[describing it] it would be necessary to bring a main to join that, so that at 
every 25 feet it would be necessary to have u proper system of mains to join | 
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on to that, and that would entail an expenditure of between £300,000 and 
£400,000. The whole capital of the company is £1,340,000. 
Colonel Hoce: How much would be the cost of altering the fittings of 
the houses for the constant supply ? 

Witness: It would cost, for the whole of London, £3,000,000. I agree 
with Mr. Simpson there, and think he is rather within the mark than not. 

The CuatrMaN: According to your estimate, it would be cheaper for you 
to alter your system than for all the houses to alter their pipes. 

Witness: I think that the expenditure by all the companies would be 
about equal to the cost of the alterations in the houses. 

The CHarRMAN: There are 73,000 houses in your district, and, at £10 
per house, that would be nearly £600,000, would it not ? 

Witness ; That would be, at £8 per house, £584,000. 








The CuarnMAN: And you think it would require an expense of £400,000 
to alter your works ? 
Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Wm. Boughton Hack, examined by Mr. Burke. 


I am the engineer to the West Middlesex Water Company, and have filled 
that office for several years. Before 1852, our company took their water 
from Barnes; and in that year we came under the obligation, the same as 
the other companies, to remove our works above Teddington Lock. Previous 
to the removal of 1852 we had taken very great care, at our works at Barnes, 
to provide pure water for the inhabitants of London. The water was as pure 
as it could be without filtration. We did not filter then. We have com- 
plied with all the obligations of the Act of 1852, and constructed filters and 
covered reservoirs; and we took the supply above the town of Hampton. 
The total cost which the company has incurred in complying with those pro- 
visions of the Act has been nearly £300,000. We now filter the water, and 
send it through covered mains and pipes to our distribution reservoirs. We 
have one covered reservoir at Camden Hill, Kensington, which is 112 feet 
above Trinity high-water mark. We are authorized to draw from the 
Thames 20 million gallons per day of 24 hours. Our greatest draught has 
been under 10 million gallons; the average has been a little over 8 million 
gallons. That draught has been adequate for the supply of our district. We 
supply upwards of 30 gallons per head per day to the inhabitants. Our 
supply is an intermittent one. We have had no complaints on the subject 
as yet. Our district is occupied by gentry and middle-class people rather 
than by people of an inferior class. Much the larger ratio would be the 
better class of houses, which are all adequately supplied with proper cisterns 
and fittings. We have very good reason to believe that the inhabitants are 
satisfied with the supply which we give them. We have no requisitions for 
substituting a constant for an intermittent supply. I think the expense of 
adapting the present fittings to a constant supply might be £7 or £8 per 
house on an average. The total amount in our district, on arough estimate, 
would be between £200,000 and £300,000, 


Mr. Burke: Do ye think that a compulsory outlay of that amount 
— y viewed with favour by your consumers in order to get a constant 
supply 
Witness : Ido not think that they would ever ask for such a thing. I am 
sure they would not be willing to incur that expense in order to get a con- 
stant supply. If we gave a constant supply it would necessitate, on our part, 
a much more constant supervision. We should want a complete staff of 
officers always on the alert, which would, of course, impose an additional 
expenditure on the company. I do not think that constant surveillance over, 
and intrusion into, the houses of our consumers would be viewed with favour 
by them. They do not like our coming in now. They say that we dirty the 
house, and we must take our boots off. They talk in that way; and some- 
times they make you put slippers on before you go upstairs to the upper 
cisterns. We have experimentally tried giving a constant supply in two 
cases: one on low ground at Hammersmith, the other on higher ground, 
about 80 feet above. In comparison with the intermittent supply, we con- 
sumed nearly fourteen times as much water on the low levels at Hammer- 
smith, and nearly six times as much at the higher levels. Of course the 
—— being less the waste was less. The supply by the intermittent system 
ing sufficient, the excess must have been principally waste, with the present 
arrangement of pipes. I do not think all the five Seaton companies could 
supply our district at that rate. I have made attempts to get at the average 
flow of water where we take in our supply at Hampton, but 1 find it isa 
very difficult thing. I see no difference in Teddington Lock now to what it 
was 40 years ago. In the driest weather I should think there would be 
something very like 600 million gallons passing our works in the 24 hours. 
In my judgment there is a very sufficient quantity of water in the Thames 
to supply London for many years to come with water. We are in a condi- 
tion to supply double the ~~ which we now supply if you take 
the maximum, and I believe this would apply to all the other companies 
taking water from the Thames. When I speak of 600 million gallons per 
day, that would be probably after the companies had taken their supply. 
That quantity would be passing over the Moulsey Weir, and past our works. 
Like the other’companies we pay £1000 a year towards the purification of 
the Thames; we have, therefore, endeavoured not only to comply with every 
provision of the Act of 1852 at a cost of £300,000, but we have also come 
wd a further obligation of £1000 a year to give a better supply to the 
public, 

Examined by Mr. Criers: When I say that no application has been 
made to us, I mean that nothing has been done under section 15 of the Act 
of Parliament. Our district comprises, for the most part, pretty good houses, 
and the cisterns generally are of a sufficient size. In good houses there are 
proper and efficient cisterns. 


Mr. Cripps: Supposing the cistern to be sufficiently large, and that 
to be filled, practically the parties in that house have, in one sense, constant 
supply, because their cistern is always filled. 


_ Witness: Quite so. In the poorer class of houses there is no room for 
cisterns ; they have butts in most places. In our district all are pretty well 
supplied, even in the poorer class of houses. No doubt the constant supply 
would be much more wanted in the smaller class of houses where cisterns do 
not exist. My estimate of the alteration is something like that of Mr. 
Simpson—from £7 to £8. That which constitutes the expense is that we 
should have to take everything away except the cisterns, because the present 

ipes would never stand the constant pressure. We should have to start 

m the main in the street. It would cost that amount to entirely refit the 
house with new pipes, caps, and everything else. A great many of the 
cisterns in the houses supplied by us have open pipes, and not ball-cocks, 
Of om, all ought to in them if they complied with the company’s 
ations, 
tr. Cripps: Have you had any experience at all of the fouling of 
water in cisterns ? 
Witness: Thad one instance of it some little time ago, when the waste- 























pipe had connexion with the cistern, and the cover kept it in. That is the 1 
only case I ever knew of. : 

_ Mr. Cuipps: But must it not be a danger always with a cistern, if it 
is not properly attended to, that the water is likely to become foul? 


Witness: Not unless the waste-pipe from the closet communicates in 
some way with the under-side of the cistern. There is, no doubt, a sediment 
after some time at the bottom of the cistern. In our reservoir it is so, and 
it will be, however pure the water may be. Persons ought to take care to 
to have their cisterns cleaned out from time to time, but I do not say that 
they do so. 

Mr. Cripps: And if they do not the water will become more or less 
impure, will it not? 

Witness: I do not know that that is really the fact, because the water | 
itself is so free from sediment. 

Mr. Cripes: But you told me that, however pure it might be, there 
would be some sediment in your cisterns, 

Witness: There may be alittle. A great many of the cisterns have no 
covering at all. There may be a little blacks and soot fall into them from 
the house chimneys, but there is a Smoke Act, you know, to stop all the 
blacks. The blacks are carbon, and that might do the water good, you 
know; but I am not a chemist, and I cannot suggest whether it is a good 
thing or not. Dust would not be a good thing to put in a cistern. In the 
cases where we tried the constant system, no notice was given to the parties 
beforehand that we were about to try it. Ifit were going to be carried out 
all over London, of course notice would be given. When we made the ex- 
periment we put on a meter, and through the reading of the meter we found 
what was going on. 

By the CHarrMAN: The turncock went round the district to see how the 
thing was going on, and he found the fittings in a most dreadful state. He 
had made an inspection previously, and the ball-cock and everything was put 
in order, and when he went round again after the constant supply was given, 
the balls were wrenched off the levers in many cases, and were floating 
about on the top of the water in the butts and tubs in the low part of the 
districts, and the lever which was left on the plug of the cock was made a 
wrench or spanner to turn the plug of the cock always open, and it was 
found in that state. In Hammersmith, I think, we carried on the experi- 
ment for eight days, and in the otber case it was found so bad that we |: 
stopped after two days. In neither case did we give any notice to the parties 
before the experiment was made. I have understood that supervision takes 
place more or less wherever constant supply has been adopted, but I know 
very little about it. 

The Cuarrman: But I suppose you know enough about constant supply |) 
to know that it has been adopted in a great number of towns? ’ 

Witness: I have heard the evidence given here during the last few days. 
Whatever constant supervision may be necessary must be exercised, and has, 
of course, been exercised in those places. 

The CuarrMAn: So far as your company are concerned, assuming that the 
fittings were made properly, would there be any great difficulty in altering 
your supply from an intermittent to a constant supply with regard to your 
delivery? 

Witness: I think that there would be, unless the pipes are very much 
reduced in size. 

The Cuarnman: I asked you the question because I have a report from 
your company: ‘“*The company’s works have been constructed to afford 
a practicable and efficient supply of water throughout their district on the 
intermittent system, and that they can also be adapted to the constant 
system.” 

‘ Witness : Yes, quite so, because we have service reservoirs if it cannot be 
done by pumping. 

The CHatrMAN: The company are not required by the Metropolis Water 
Act, 1852, to initiate the constant supply, and they have had no requisition 
and have not done so, 

Witness : Quite so. 

The Cuarrman: But if that requisition had been made to you, your works 
are so constructed that you could have supplied on the constant system ? 

Witness: Just so, provided the house fittings were in order, 

The CuarrMan : It is entirely a question of the fittings. 

Witness: Yes, and some extension of mains. ‘There are houses which had 
lately been built in South Kensington, and the upper part of the Bayswater 
Road, which the lower reservoir would not reach so as to keep a constant 
supply on, and the consequence would be that you mist bring a main down 
to supply those pipes especially. There has been a good deal of building 
going on in our district. ‘Ihe whole or the greater part of it is filled up. In 
the northern district there has not been a great deal going on; they do not 
get on so rapidly. 

The CuarrMAN: In the new houses, or putting in the fittings for the first 
time, would there be any greater expense than if the constant supply had | 
been adopted, in putting in fittings adapted to the constant supply than to} 
the intermittent supply ? 

Witness: No, about the same, I think. The pipes would have to be 
smaller. The weight would be the same, because the pipes would be thicker. i 

The CHarrMAN: Have you any houses in your district which you know of | 
which are not supplied at all with water? 

Witness: They may have been supplied and the supply taken off. Parties 
may have moved, and the houses may be empty. 

The Cuarrman: I do not allude to where the water has been cut off, but | 
in a general way, are all your houses supplied ? | 

Witness: There may be about 3000 houses in our district which are not| 
supplied at all, but we should be very happy to supply them if they asked f 
us. It isa suburban district, and they have wells, or they purchase water | 
from the Hampstead works. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: In those districts the parties have wells and 
tanks collecting the water, and are unwilling to pay a water-rate, and prefer | 
relying on their own supply. 

Mr. Burke: As regards the fittings for new houses, the new houses form | 
a very small proportion of the number of houses in your district, do |, 
they not? 

Witness: A very small proportion. se 

Mr. Burke: The expense of the £300,000 would fall upon existing’ 
houses ? 

Witness: Quite so, taking the whole area. ; 

Mr. Burxe: You did not give notice of this test of the constant supply 
system. Did you consider that it was the fittest mode not to let any party 
know what you were going to do? : 
Witness: I think that that was the proper way to do it. 
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Mr. Buxxe: And with the existing fittings you find that this increase, to : 


the extent of thirteon times, existed ? 

Witwess: Yes. 

Mr. Burxe: Did that fortify you in your view that you could not furnish 
that supply without a total alteration of the fittings ? 

Witness - You must have a total alteration. 

Mr. Bunxe: And suppose those fittings get out of order hereafter, what 
power would the company have to compel their being reinstated in a good 
condition, so as to prevent waste? Supposing the constant supply were 
given, which you say with bad fittings would involve a waste to the extent 
of thirteen times the existing supply, would the company have any power to 
compel the parties always to keep their fittings in perfect order? 

Witness : 1 think not. 

Mr. Burke: If they had, must they not have a constant power of inspec- 
tion, in order to be sure that that was the case ? 

Witness - They would require a constant inspection ; it would be an ever- 
lasting thing, over and over again. 
Mr. Burxe: In the better districts they have cisterns, so as to afford prac- 
tieally a constant supply. In those cases they would not be better than 
under any other system of distribution. 
Witness: They used our present system as a constant system. In our 
poor districts, which are comparatively few, I have seen cisterns, but they 
merally have butts standing in the area. They might, of course, have 
se cisterns if the landlords chose to put them. ‘The cost of a cistern would 
fali exclusively upon the landlord. By the use of that cistern he would get, 
practically, a constant supply. 

The CearmMaN: With reference to the answer you gave, that when your 
imspeetor examined the houses he found all the cisterns and appliances in 

order, it would seem in that case that the landlord had done what might 
expected of him. 

Witness: In the first instance; but, after it had been on the constant 
syaicm, notices were sent in to the landlords to put everything in order 


in. 
The Cuarrman: But when you inspected it a second time, it was not 
the landlords who had destroyed all the fittings, but the tenants, I suppose? 
Witness: The tenants, 

The CuatRMan: Will you be good enough to tell the committee what 
ought to be done to meet that state of things consistently with a constant 
supply, supposing that were made compulsory ? 

Witness: In the low neighbourhoods I do not see any plan that can b® 
adopted, but something like Mr. Greave’s plan, that they shall not have th® 
water to waste, but that it shall pass through a small orifice, so that the 
water in a constant supply shall be just enough to supply the poor houses. 

The Caarrman: And you think that that is the best system with which 
you are acquainted for giving aconstant supply with an intermediate cistern ? 

Witness: I think so. There would be a good deal of difficulty in our 
@istrict, because it is a rising one. On a uniform level, on a range of not 
more than 100 feet, it might »e very well managed, but I doubt whether it 
eould be done in the West Middlesex district, where there is a considerable 
range from nothing up to 160 or 170 feet. 

The CaaixmMAN: That would involve diminishing the area of the section 
of the measuring-pipe in proportion to the increase of the head of water, 
would it not ? 

Witness: Yes, and to the size of the houses. It would be a difficult thing 
to arrive at, but it might be done. 

The Cuatrman: But having arrived at the head of water as delivered at 
the particular house, and the size of the house, and the number of inhabi- 
tants, there would be no difficulty, would there, in determining the size of 
the measuring-pipe? 

Witness: No, or it might be regulated by a2 stop-cock kept under lock and 
key, so that in a house which now probably has four or five tenants, and 
afterwards had ten or twelve tenants, by merely moving the cock, which 
would be locked up and under the charge of the company, you might increase 
the size of the oriiice and the supply of water. 

The CxarrMANn: That would be the same result obtained by a different 
mode, would it not? 

Witness: Quite so. To carry out the constant system in our district, the 
pipes must be very much reduced. We always recommend now for six-roomed 
houses, not less than a j-inch pipe, with a view of getting the service done 
quickly in the course of an hour. Now to give a constant supply, and only 
to use the same pipe, would be impracticable, and we consider the pipe ought 
to be reduced to one twenty-fourth part of that. 

The CaarnMAN: Have you applied your mind to the consideration of con- 
stant supply without an intermittent cistern. 

Witness: Ihave not. I think that if that were carried out, and there were 
no waste-pipes, that would be the most reasonable way to do it, because the 
pipes required would be so very small, and the taps would be small. 

The CuarmvaNn: Have you visited any of the places where there is that 
@irect constant supply carried on at preseut ? 

Witness - Ihave not, therefore I am not able to give any opinion from 
experience upon the subject one way or the other. 

The CuatRMaN: Can you explain to the committee how it happens that 
your company delivers only 8,200,000 gallons on an average daily to 26,000 
peer. whilst the Chelsea Company, delivers 8,000,000 gallons to 26,000 

a8es © 

Witness : I can only account for it on the supposition that there may be 
more waste in the Chelsea than in the West Middlesex district. If the West 
Middlesex tenants required more water we should pump more. That may be 
done to increase waste in the one company over the other. Our company has 
done a great deal in avoiding waste. We have no complaint of want of 
water, apd therefore I think that the quantity which we supply appears to 
be quite enough. 

The CzarnmMan: Then you ascribe the difference to the better arrangements 
te avoid waste > 

Witness: Yes, and the proper supervision. 

Mr. Jonnson said that he appeared for the Kent Water Company, and 
wished to state that the company had not associated itself with the other 
companies, by reason of its deriving its water from totally different sources, 
and that at the close of the case of the associated companies he should be 
prepared to go into the case for the Kent Company. 

Mr. Tovtmiy Suiru applied for certain alterations to be made in a paper 
issued by the committee to the parties of points requiring explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the alterations should be made. 

After some dicussion, the further procedure with the inquiry was adjourned 
until after the hearing of the East London Bill. 

(To be continued.) 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
METROPOLIS GAS ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 1667. 
Fourth Day—Tuxspay, May 28. 
(Continued from page 467.) 

Mr. J. R. Williamson, examined by Mr. Denison. 

Iam a mining engineer, residing in Edinburgh, and have been so for 17 
years. I have been employed by a good many noblemen and others who have 
cannel coal on their estates. One of the characteristics of the Scotch cannel 
coal-fields is their great irregularity. 

Mr. Denison: Can you tell us how far you can generally reckon on any 
seam extending before you come to a break in it? 

Mr. O’MALLEY objected to the evidence, as the committee had already 
decided that that subject was not to be pursued. 

The CuarrMan inquired whether the learned counsel proposed to go into 
the general case, to show the probability of an exhaustion of coal or cannel, 
and a consequent rise in price. ‘ 

Mr. Denison said he expected to show the probability of a great rise in the 
price of cannel. It was an essential part of his case, and if his learned friend 
felt taken by surprise he had better call fresh evidence. 

The Cuainman: It is not our intention to enter upon a separate and in- 
dependent inquiry about the exhaustion of eannel and coal. 

Mr. Denison: You are asked to reduce our price arbitrarily ; one amon 
other reasons why we resist is this—we believe that the price of our materi 
will increase, and is increasing now, as the last witness admitted. 

Mr. WzxrstEr: Quite the contrary, because the table shows the actual 
price in three preceding years. 

Mr. Denison : If we are precluded from that inquiry, we cannot prove a 
part of our case. Last year we were stopped from proving our case by the 
observations of the chairman, which, apparently, did not mean what we 
thought they meant. All we can do, if that occurs again this year, is to go 
somewhere else and say 80. 

Mr. 0’ MALLEy said the learned counsel never remonstrated when the com- 
mittee stopped the inquiry. : 

Mr. Denison observed that he was not stopped, but his learned friend 
Mr. Michael, who appeared for one company only, and he did not know his 
instructions, 

Mr. MicuAkt said he understood the examination to be stopped simply on 

the question with regard to the probable duration of the supply of cannel, 
not with regard to the point as to how it would be influenced by a much 
greater quantity being demanded from the existing coal-fields; and he was 
prepared to prove that, within the last few months, the price had increased 
as much as 3s.6d. per ton. That was the most important part of his case 
—the importance of carefully watching any variations in the supply of cannel 
coal, 
The CuarrMan: The committee adhere to the opinion which they have 
already expressed and acted on, that they will not enter upon a speculative 
inquiry with regard to the probable exhaustion or the future price of coal or 
cannel. Facts with regard to the actual variation in price, such as Mr. 
Michael referred to, we shall be ready to admit. 

Mr. Denison: I think I can confine the evidence within those limits. I 
was asking the witness how far any seam of cannel coal extends generally 
witbout a fault, 

Witness: They never extend uninterruptedly for more than two miles. 

The CHArrMAN: We think that evidence is not admissible. 

Mr. Denison: In four out of the eight properties for which you act, is 
the cannel coal already exhausted ? 

Witness: That is only in one particular district, but I have a great many 
more districts. 

The Cuarrman: I can see no relevancy at all in those questions, except 
as pointing to that inquiry into which we do not propose to go. Weare 
willing to hear any evidence with regard to the variations which have taken 
place in price. 

Examination resumed: The price of cannel coal has increased in the last 
few years. The finest gas coal, the Torbanehill, has increased in 17 years 
from about 17s. 6d. to 50s. It stood for a long time, till about two years ago, | 
at from 30s. to 35s., and since that time has risen to 50s. The reason of that} 
increase is the exhaustion of the fields. In 1862 and 1863, the contract price 
for Lesmahago was about 17s. 6d. at the pit; the price is now about 26s, In 
November last, the gas coal masters of Scotland made an arrangement to rise 
12} per cent. in their prices, and from 12} to 25 percent. The Edinburgh 
gas companies raised their price last year 6d. per 1000 feet. That was before 
the November meeting, when they agreed to raise the price of cannel. The 
cannel in Flintshire has also risen in about the same proportion, so far as 

know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Mattry: The Torbanehill coal has been much 
used for gas in London. I do not know the names of the companies to whom 
that coal has been supplied, but I know it has been sent to London. I cannot 
undertake to say the name of any gas company anywhere to whom it is sup- 
plied for gas making. It is used principally for the purpose of distilling into 
oil. The price of it has taken it very much out of the market for gas making; 
and taking it out of the gas-works has thrown the demand on other finer 

as coals, 
. Re-examined by Mr. Dentson: The Torbanehill is the same as the Bog- 
head coal. 

By the Comurrrre: The distillation for oil is not a recent process—it has 
been going on since 1850. 

Mr. Jas. M‘Kelvey, examined by Mr. Ricwarns. 

Iam a coal agent, residing in Edinburgh. My agency is chiefly confined 
to cannel coal. I have had 25 years experience as a coal agent. For some 
years I have been dealing in about 80,000 tons per annum. I knowa good 
deal about the cannel coal-fields of Scotland. The price has risen very much 
within the last three years, and I believe it is still on the rise. ‘There is au 
average rise in the best description of cannel, such as the Lesmahago, for the 
manufacture of gas, of 7s. 6d. per ton; that is the best cannel, with the 
exception of Boghead, for the manufacture of gas. I supply some of the 
London gas companies with Lesmahago coal, and other coal of a similar 
character. I have supplied the Western Company, but they have not had 
any from me, with a very small exception, for some time, in consequence © 
the great increase in price. There is an average rise in the second-class 
cannel of about 5s. per ton. The price of the Lesmahago coal at the pits 
mouth I cannot exactly say now, but the price free on board now is 32s. 6d. 
per ton; and to that must be added for the London companies the freight, 
canal dues, and so on. The second-class quality of cannel, which is largely 
used in London, I think would be from 23s. to 25s. per ton, free on board, 
with freight to be added. There is a rise of about 2s, 6d. a ton on the third- 
class cannel, but there is not a great quantity of that sent to the London 
market. In short, there is a rise on all Scotch cannels, I understand that the 
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}Scotch companies have raised their prices in consequence of the rise in the 


price of cannel in general. 

“Mr. Ricuarps : Can you form any opinion of the ground of the rise in 

ice ? 

, ‘Mr. O’'Matuiry: That is going be = the a. 
Witness: It'was in ——- of the scarcity, I suppose 

Examination resumed : T! 

am right. When the Boghead or Torbanehi!! coal was at 35s., 40s,, and 42s., I 

sent it largely to the London markets; but it is now 50s., and the freight is 

$s.-at the present time. It would be delivered in London at about 61s. a ton. 

Since that rise in price the demand has fallen off, and the companies have 

fallen back on Lesmahago and the second quality of cannel. I cannot state 

the ‘quantities correctly, but I have sent largely to the gas companies in 

London during the last ten years. 


Cross-examined by Mr. O’Mattey: I have weet the Chartered, Equi- 
table, Western, London, and City Companies. I have supplied about 150,000 
tons to the Chartered Company within, perhaps, three years, and to the 
uitable, a from 3000 to 4000 tons a year for the same period. I 
ht have supplied 1000 tons a year to the Western Company, but I could 
not exactly say. Iam only guessing. To the London and City of London 
Companies I sent a small quantity. 
Mr. O’Mattey: Then the “largely” within the last three years comes 
to somewhere about 160,000 tons for the whole of the companies. Now, 
when did the first material increase of price take place? What was the price 
three years ago? 
Witness: The price of the Lesmahago coal was 22s., or within a few pence 
of that, about three years ago. The Lesmahago field is very large, and there 
is a very large quantity of coal pers in the other fields the quantities 
are not so largely produced. The material rise from 22s. in the Lesmahago 
coal took place within the last six or nine months. There has been a rise 
of, perhaps, 5s. a ton within that time. Since that time I have sup- 
ed a little to the Western, and a considerable quantity to the Chartered— 

‘om 5000 to 7000 tons, perhaps. I think I made sales to the Chartered Com- 

y at a rise of 4s. about the month of December or January, perhaps, but 
fon not positive. I will undertake to say that within the last nine months 
I have sold to the Chartered Company, and perhaps one or two other com- 
panies, cannel coal of the best quality at a rise of from 4s. to 5s. a ton. I am 
supplying the Equitable Company regularly. I distinctly say I have sup- 
plied them within the last seven months at a rise of 4s. without discount. 

Mr. O’Matizy: Ihave a particular reason for asking you whether you 

have done so within the last six months, because when the time is so short 
your memory will be fresh. 
Witness: I cannot say exactly, but I say that I have had either a contract 
or contracts at a rise of 4s. per ton. The contracts are in writing. They 
-were for ———— coal, and coal of that —. I cannot say positively 
when the rise in the price of gas took place in Edinburgh. I think it has 
been within twelve months. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: My contract with the Chartered Com- 
pony was for a certain length of time—for a year, or three or four years. I 

my prices on what I believe would be remunerative, looking forward. 
House coal has also risen in price. 
Mr. J. B. Paddon, examined by Mr. Denson. 

I am a civil engineer, and manager of the Brighton and Hove General Gas 
Company. I have otherwise had a great deal of experience in the construc- 
tion and management of gas-works. The Brighton and Hove Company had 
a bill in Parliament in 1866, There was also a rival bill of a new company. 
That bill was one, among other reasons, which induced the old company to 
reduce their price. About two years previous the price was 5s,, and then 
there came a series of reductions, from 5s, to 4s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 4s. 3d., and 4s, 
It was at 4s. when the bill was before the committee. I think I may say 
those reductions were voluntary; they were not in consequence of any 
legislative measure. We had then reached 10 per cent. Last year we 
— liable to a reduction to 3s. 6d. That reduction came into action last 

une. 

Mr. Denison: Has the reduction in price made more than an ordinary 
increase in your gas supply ? 

Witness : No; the increase of business has been less since the reduction 
than for any previous time—for a long time before, at all events. The ma- 
jority of the people who wanted gas had got pretty well supplied. 

Mr. Denison: Does the increase go on at an increasing ratio naturally? 

Witness: Yes, 

Mr. Denison : Having obtained that fact, I will ask you what has been 
the effect of the fallin price of 6d. upon your last half year’s dividend ? 

Witness : The effect has been to reduce it from 10 per cent. earned to 
about 3} per cent. earned. ; 

Mr. Denison: It may be that that is due to something else ; but is there 
any other cause that has been operating? 

Witness: Yes; there has been an advance in the price of coal. Taking 
it per 1000 feet of gas, the net cost of coals has advanced from 13°92d. in 
1865 to 17-14d, in 1866. The price of residual products has decreased in the 
same period. 

Mr, Denison: Advance in the price of coal, decrease of the return in the 


||residual products, and decrease in the price of gas. Are those the three 


things that have produced a decrease in the dividend ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Mattxy: It was in consequence of our having 
to accept the bill of the rival company that our price was reduced. We 
were forced to accept it for two or three reasons. First of all, the committee 
decided to pass the Aldrington Bill, and to establish a competing company in 
the face of two companies already in competition; next, we had really 
exhausted our capital powers, and we had a growing demand for gas, and 
‘there was no way of meeting that except by getting a bill with further 
capital powers. Our district would have been carved up between the two 
companies, and the property of the shareholders would have been completely 
annihilated; therefore we had no alternative but to accept that bill, hard as 
it was. 

Mr. O'MALLEY: Your increased capital was granted for the specific pur- 
pose of making a station to supply a particular district, into which you had 
illegally protruded yourselves ? 

Witness : Only a very small portion of it; in fact, that extension had been 
already made. 

The CuarrMAN: You cannot try the cause of a bill of last year over 
again. 

Witness: The new eapital was not required for that purpose. 

Cross-examination continued: We reduced our price to 3s. 6d. at the end 
of June, 1866. That was before we were compelled to do it by Act of Parlia- 
ment, It was a matter of policy to do so. It was considered desirable to do 
so for several reasons. ‘To a certain extent it was to avoid competition ; but 








at is my opinion, as a coal agent, and I think I * 





there were other reasons, which I am not at liberty to state here, under the 
policy of my directors. It is not relevant to this inquiry. 

Mr. O'MALLEY: Do you mean to say that you did come down to 3s, 6d. 
before your Act of Parliament was passed ? 

Witness: I will explain. I forget the exact date when the Act passed. I 
believe it had passed the third reading, but had not received the Royal Assent. 
Still there was a clause in the Act whereby we were empowered to maintain 
the price of 4s. until the end of December; so that practically we reduced 
the price six months before we were compelled. , 

Mr. O’MaLtey: But when was it that you voluntarily reduced your price 
before that ? 

The CHAIRMAN: The witness says that it was in June, but that they were 
not compelled to do it until December. 

Mr. O’Matiey: But before your Act of Parliament passed, to what sum 
had you reduced the price of your gas ? 

Witness : It was at 4s. 

Mr. O’Matey: What was the amount of your capital at the time you 
reduced the price to 4s,, because your figures are very extraordinary ? 

Witness: The share capital was £100,000, and £15,000 borrowed capital. 
We were paying interest on the borrowed capital, 

Mr. O’MattEy: Do you mean to tell the committee that the effect of 
reducing the price from 4s, to 3s. 6d. brought your dividend upon £100,000 
from 10 per cent. to 3} per cent. ? 

Witness : I mean that it was precisely what I stated, that it was one of 
the three causes which reduced our profit, and the chief cause. The next 
was an advance in the price of coal, and the third was a decrease in the value 
of the residual products. We declared a dividend of more than 3} per 
cent., but it was done by drawing from other funds. We declared a dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Mr. O’Matxey: In the course of that year you had a good many extra- 
ordinary expenses, had you not? 

Witness : No, I think not; I think it was rather the other way; in fact, 
our working was extremely economical during that half year. 

Mr. O’Matiey: ‘Repair and maintenance of meters, mains, service- 
pipes, and other works ””—it is at the rate of 3 per cent. on your whole capital 
in that year, is it not? 

Witness : Not quite. If you take the working expenses, leaving out the 
coals, and compare the half year ending December, 1866, with any previous 
time—say 1865—you will find that on the whole we worked at a very much 
less rate, and cheaper. 

Mr. O’Mattey: I find the only thing here said with regard to the divi- 
dend is, ‘‘ Dividend paid to the proprietors, June 30, 1866, 10 per cent. on 
£100,000 capital.” 

Witness: That dividend was earned in the half year ending June, 1866. 

Mr. O’Mattey: I beg your pardon ; there is an appropriation for the last 
year of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Witness: Yes; of which 3} per cent. was earned. 

Mr, O’Mattey: Then, in the account which you give, you have only had 
an opportunity of testing it for about half a year. 

Witness : That is all, so far as the accounts are concerned. 

Cross-examination continued: There is an increase in the consumption of 
8 per cent., compared with 10 per cent. previously. The reduction in price 
to 4s. was very likely made at.che time they were agitating in Brighton for 
a new company; but I should like to know the time when they were not 
agitating for a new company. 

The CHatrMAN: No doubt, in the prospect of competition, they might 
take certain measures; but that does not help us the least in the world. 
What I understand you to want to show is the effect of certain reductions on 
the dividends of the company ; the object of the reductions does not signify. 

Mr. O’Mattey: I had another object in view, but I did not wish to state 
what it was just at the moment; however, the question is answered now. 
(To witness :) The charge for repair is 3 per cent. on the capital—is that the 
usual outlay? 

Witness: Perhaps, if I make this explanation, it will save many questions. 
The printed account appears for the first time in the form prescribed under 
our late Act of Parliament, and it was done at the instance of the corpora- 
tion. It was conceded at that time as an immaterial thing, not worth seek- 
ing to alter; at all events, it was very small in comparison with other 
things between the corporation and thecompany. It isnot a form of account 
of which I approve, and I am not at all responsible for this; the totals here 
are correct, but the subdivisions—— 

The Cuarmman: Is there any object in pursuing in detail the analysis of 
the accounts of this company? I cannot see the object. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: I think the repairs, &c., were unusuall 
great last year; but the wages are exceptionally low. We never made suc 
a return before, but, put the two things together, and the average has 
fallen off. 

The CuarrMAN: But is the reduction in your dividend due to those three 
causes which the learned counsel asked you about before, or is it partly due 
to some excessive working expenses charged to the revenue in that half 
year? 

Witness : It was entirely due to those three causes which I have named, 
and not due to any excessive expenditure charged on the amount of the 
revenue in that half year. 

Mr. Alfred Wood, examined by Mr. Micuart. 


I am engineer to the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company. I was 
assistant manager for 27 years, and for the last 10 years I have been general 
manager and engineer. We charge 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. The quality is 
14 candles. 

Mr. MicuazL: I will refer you to the evidence given by Dr. Letheby, on 
the 27th of April, 1866. He says—‘ At the present time, at Hastings, they 
are under every possible difficulty with regard to the manufacture of gas. 
They have no harbour there, and they are obliged to pay enormously for 
coal to be landed on their beach. I do not believe they get coal under lds, 
or 16s. per ton. In the next place, they have no means of getting rid of coke, 
Therefore they are obliged to produce as large a quantity of gas as they can 
from a ton of coal; and they are getting 9500 feet per ton, and they are 
selling the gas at Hastings for 3s. per 1000.” That was an error of Dr. 
Letheby, was it not? 

Witness : The fact of our charging 3s. per 1000 was an error. We were 
charging 5s. per 1000 up to April, 1865; after that period 4s. 

Mr. MicnarL: What has been the effect upon your dividend of that 
reduction ? 

Witness : We have been able to pay only |p cent., whereas previously 
to April, 1865, we were paying 10 per cent. I believe that we paid 10 per 
cent. on the next half year, because the first quarter of that year was the 
productive quarter; but since July, 1865, we have only been able to pay 7 
per cent. We have gradually increased our supply, and yet reduced our 
dividend. There have been no exceptional expenses.to cover that diminution 
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of dividend. For labour and so on we work closer than ever. We have been 
obliged to drive everything as close as possible. 

Mr. MicuaEL: Have you made any calculation as to what you could 
supply 20-candle gas for : 

Witness: I did make a calculation a short time ago, presuming that I 
could get the Wigan coal at 26s, per ton at Hastings (which I do not think I 
could), and I found I could not manufacture that gas under 4s. per 1000 feet ; 
consequently, I should have wanted 5s. 6d. or 5s. 7d. to have supplied it to 
the consumers to give me a 10 per cent. dividend. I have prepared an esti- 
mate of the cost of manufacturing gas at the present time. Our make of gas 
last year was nearly 82 million feet. Our leakage upon that was 12% per 
cent. We sell 71 million cubic feet. In my estimate with regard to the 
cost of manufacture I take the leakage into consideration, and my figures are 
those which it costs me at the consumers meters. The cost for coal was 
19s. 4d. per ton. It is principally Newcastle coal, with a small per centage 
of canuel, which it is necessary to use; we cannot make 14-candle gas from 
Newcastle coal alone. We deduct for products 12°46d. That works out per 
1000 cubic feet to 28:72d. We make about 9300 feet, on an average, from 
a ton of coals—from the mixture. 

Mr, MicuarL: Would it be possible to get 15,000 feet with the same 
illuminating power ? 

Witness ; Oh! dear, no! 

Mr. MicuaE.: Not 10,000 feet ? 

Witness : Not 10,000 feet. Icould get it at a very low illuminating power. 

Mr. MicuAet: By raising the heat very considerably, I suppose ? 

Witness: Yes. I could get a larger quantity with a less illuminating 

ower ; or, reducing the heat, you would get a'much smaller quantity, and a 
, illuminating power. 

Examination continued: The net cost of the coal, after deducting the 
price for residual products, is 16:26d. The cost for distribution and manage- 
ment is 18:15d., making the cost at the consumer’s meter 24°41d. 

By the Cuarrman: We cannot begin to make any profit until we have 
received 34°41d, 

Examination resumed: We require 18°15d. to pay a dividend on our 
capital, 2°60d. for interest on borrowed money, and nearly 2 per cent. for de- 
preciation. That makes a total of 57:15d. Our receipts are 52'51d. 

Mr. MicuaEL: Then you have a deficiency of 44d. less your 10 per cent. ? 

Witness ; About that. 

_ Cross-examined by Mr. O’Matrey: I adopt Dr. Letheby’s apparatus for test- 
ing the illuminating power—the same as he has in his own hnaaies. It is 
not the same as the London apparatus of 1862; it is a new burner, called Dr. 
Letheby’s burner. I use from asmall per centage of cannel up to 20 per 
cent., according to necessity. I always keep my gas at 14 candles, and if it 
goes down the slightest I keep putting in cannel until it gets up. The per 
centage of cannel is from 7 to 8 per cent, on the average, but I could not 
bind myself to that figure. 

Mr. O’Mattry: Can you only get 9300 cubic feet from a ton of coal ? 

Witness : Not from Newcastle coal, You may get 9500, but it varies ac- 
cording to the heat. 

Mr. O’Mauiey: You can get 9500, with the best illuminating power ? 

Witness: Not of 14 candles. 

Mr, O’Matiey: You can get 9500 feet of the very highest illuminating 
sete vy capable of being obtained from a ton of Newcastle coal—do you 

ow that? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. O’Mautey: Have you ever tested for that purpose ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Cross-examination continued: Our mixture costs us 19s. 4d. per ton; but 
our Newcastle coals at this time cost us, I should think, about 193. Hastings 
is not a good port for the importation of coals. We get our coals in at Whit- 
— which is 47 miles from Hastings, and we send them from Whitstable 

y rail. 

The Cuatrman: That does.not signify. All that it signifies to us is what 
the cost is. 

_ Cross-examination resumed: We have a town duty on coal of 2s. 4d. ; it 
is included in the 19s. We supply St. Leonards as well as Hastings. I 
should say that the population of the two towns was 30,000, 





Firtn Day—Fripay, May 31. 
William Innes, Esq., examined by Mr. DENISON. 
I have been the engineer of the Phenix Gas Company for the last 20 
ears. That company was founded in 1817. It was incorporated as the 
outh London Gas Company in 1820, and in the year 1824 the proprietary 
of the South London Company were all transferred to the Phenix. We 
have three manufacturing stations—viz., at Greenwich, Bankside, and 
Vauxhall; and we have two gasholder stations, one in the Blackfriars Road, 
and the other in Kennington Lane. We supply no cannel gas. Our present 
capital expended is £888,620; of that capital the sum of £204,620 has been 
spent since the year 1864. In that year we came to Parliament for extended 
powers, and to increase our capital; and we have raised and expended this 
sum since that date. Between 1860 and 1864 we expended £63,000, making 
altogether, since 1860, an expenditure of £267,620. The capital we were 
authorized to raise in 1864 was £360,000, and that capital was limited to a 
dividend of 73 per cent. In the year 1866 our revenue from gas-rental and 
the sale of residual products amounted to £218,822. The accounts have 
been deposited with the Secretary of State, but they are not published, I 
believe, yet. 

By the CHArRMAN: Those were our gross receipts arising from gas-rental 
and products. 

By Mr. Denison: We had a small balance of interest to our credit 
amounting to £479 2s. 10d., and there were some miscellaneous receipts, 
£659 14s. 6d. The working expenses of the company for that year were 
£150,363, leaving us a net profit of £68,458. ‘All this will appear in the 
accounts furnished to the Secretary of State when published, and which 
accounts are being prepared to be given to the committee under the order of 
the other day. The Phenix Company’s district comprises a great deal of 
the suburban parts of London on the south side of the Thames, extending 
from Charlton, including Blackheath, Lee, Lewisham, Kidbrook, and South- 
wark, to Clapham Common, Wandsworth Common, and Streatham. The 
are quite suburban districts. The expenditure of capital for supplying suc 
districts is very much more than it is in the thicker parts of town, and on 
that account, in the Act of 1860, we were allowed a differential price for gas 
of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. It is essential that some difference should be 
maintained. When the Metropolis Gas Act was passed, we were charging 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in the town districts, and 5s. in the suburban 
districts, without meter-rent—that is to say, including the use of meters. 
On the passing of that Act we made a voluntary reduction over all the dis- 
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tricts of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. 





By the CuarrMan:: That was done in anticipation of the requirements of 
the public. The Act of 1860 left us power to charge 4s. 6d. and 5s., but we 
immediately reduced the price voluntarily to 4s. 3d. and 4s. 9d. 

By Mr. Denison: In 1865 we extended our town district and reduced the 
price to 4s. We also reduced the price in the suburban district from 4s. 9d. 
to 4s. 3d. per 1000. The result was that the whole of the parish of Lambeth 
obtained a double advantage, it was made town instead of country, and the 
price was reduced below what the town price had been. The rental per 
mile of mains in our town districts of St. Saviour’s and St. George’s, South- 
wark, is about £4000 per mile of main, and in Newington and Lambeth 
about £2500 per mile. In the suburban districts of Lee and Lewisham it 
is about £800 per mile, and in Clapham and Brixton about £1200 per mile. 
The profit required to pay our dividend is larger than is the case with some 
other companies on account of the state of our capital. We require to 
realize a profit of 1s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet to pay our authorized maximum 
dividend of 10 and 7} percent. We have £540,000 of capital which is 
entitled to 10 per cent.; £144,000 to 5 per cent.; and £114,000 to 7} per 
cent.; and £90,000 at 5 per cent., making together £888,000. We do not 
think it is possible to have uniformity without injustice to some one, in so 
large a district as the Phenix ye a bp In 1864, we had to = 
chase land and give a large price forit. We purchased 5} acres at Vauxhall, 
for which we paid £68,577, which works out about £11,600 an acre. Some 
companies have been able to get land at very much less, though some, of 
course, have had to pay more. Our company was the third established in 
the metropolis under Act of Parliament, when gas-making was less under- 
stood than it nowis. We laid a considerable quantity of cast-iron pipe 
that cost us £15 per ton. The cost now is £6 per ton. From the year 18 
to 1853 we had competition in our district from four companies—viz., the 
South Metropolitan, the Deptford, the London, and the Surrey Consumers. 
The South Sotevpeliten Company was in nearly every part of our district ; 
the London Company over two-thirds ; the Deptford 7 in a small 
portion; and the Surrey Consumers over one-fourth. The South Metro- 
politan and the London Companies came into existence in 1834. eg. | had 
the advantage of our experience, and probably did things cheaper. There 
were, during the time of competition, duplicate mains in the streets; there 
were as many as ten sets of pipes in one street. When the districting ar- 
rangements were entered into in 1854, an alteration was made in this matter; 
we merely kept the three sets of pipes down which were necessary to supply 
the district—the leading main in the middle, and the two subsidiary ones 
for service mains. There are no such duplicate mains now existing. During 
the competition our dividends were reduced to 3 per cent. Previously they 
had been 6, 63, 7, and for one portion of the time 8 percent. They con- 
tinued at 3 per cent. for two years. On the south side of the Thames the 
oe commenced in 1854, though it was not sanctioned by Parliament 
till 1860. 

By the CHarrmMan: We are now paying our authorized dividends of 10 
per cent., 74 per cent., and 5 per cent. For a short time before competition 
came into our district we were paying 8 per cent., but the competition 
gradually reduced our dividends to 3 per cent. The absence of competition 
before the passing of the Act of 1860 increased our ot ges and enabled us to 
pay 9 percent. Our present dividends over the whole of the capital is not 
ed 9 per cent. The dividends gradually rose from year to year after the 

istricting arrangements were carried out. 

By Mr. Lerevre: Our present dividend would average nearly 9 per cent. 
upon the whole of our capital of £888,000, 

By Mr. Denison: The issue of capital at lower rates than 10 per cent 
has been all subsequent to 1860. If there were only one company on the 
south side of the water, I do not believe there would now be any saving in 
taking up the remaining pipes. The question of leakage is a very difficult 
one. We take all possible pains to prevent leakage. In the year 1860 
there was a long inquiry about the mode of jointing pipes. We have tested 
it very extensively, and put solid iron joints, metal and metal together, and 
we have found the lead joints are the most secure. We continue to adopt 
that system with large-sized pipes. Cast-iron pipes have the least leakage, 
and we use them for large size mains 2 inches and upwards. We have the 
best material and the best jointing, and we ee gd the most experi- 
enced workmen. The pipes are all tested by hydraulic pressure. We have 
so materially reduced the waste of gas from leakage that we think we take 
the best precaution to make perfectly secure pipes. By the Act of 1860 we 
are required to keep the gas under an inch pressure in our mains all day. I 
think that requirement does not apply to any place except the metropolis. 
It is a serious tax on the companies. There are very few localities where a 
5/10ths pressure would not be quite capable of supplying the day con- 
sumption, but we are required to give an inch. We have reduced our leak- 
age from 25 per cent. to 12 per cent. The illuminating ne ge required b 
the Act of 1860 is 12 sperm candles, but we have exceeded that standard. 
The burners we now use are very similar to those which have been in use 
for the last ten years. Tested by the burner in use in 1860 we give a higher 
illuminating power by 2 candles than the Act requires. We give uniformly 
14-candle gas, but we are not enabled to do that from Newcastle coal. For 
ten months in the year we use 5 per cent. of Wigan cannel, and for two 
months—viz., December and January—10 per cent. The examiners ap- 
pointed to test our gas under the Act select the burners best adapted 
for the purpose, and in Lambeth and St. Mary’s they selected the 
burners, and had them fitted themselves. Dr. Letheby also selected a 
burner, and had it fitted. The apparatus is now entirely under Dr. Letheby’s 
control, and he does precisely as he wishes. If any one has stated that our 
gas is now a candle and a half less in illuminating power than it was in 
1863, it is certainly a mistake. Our reserve-fund is not up to the amount 
allowed by Act of Parliament. Last year, in consequence of the reduction 
of price, we had to take from our balance of profits rather more than £3000, 
to make up the deficiency in the amount required for our dividends. The 


reserve-fund is set aside half year by half year in specified amounts, and |} 


invested in Government securities, the interest paid half yearly being added 
toit. Our testing-places are about 1000 yards from each of our manufac- 
turing stations. We have had no legal proceedings taken against us for 
breach of the Act of Parliament. We have had complaints, but none of an 
important character, and they were all readily met without going to law. 
There has been no inquiry by the Home Secretary in consequence of any 
complaints being made to him, Two of the parishes which we supply have 
appointed examiners. I do not know of any way in which the cost of manu- 
facture can be economized by us. We do not find by experience that a rise in 
the cost of coal is attended with an increase in the value of residual products. 
We do not find that the one has much relation to the other. It does not 
follow that a high-priced coal will yield high-priced products. We are quite 
sure that nothing under our present price per 1000 cubic feet for 14-candle 
gas will enable us to keep up our present dividend. One portion of our 
capital at the time our last Act was passed consisted of £144,000 of capitalized 
profits, which were the accumulations of 20 years, and upon that we were} 
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authorized to pay 5 per cent. .We have not issued “7 shares to the public 
bearing a less rate of dividend than 7} per cent. Lam one of the five 
engineers who prepared the statement sent to the Board of Trade. The table 
at page 16 of that return was well considered by us, and I am prepared to 
stand to it. 

Mr. Denison: You put down, “ By sale of 15 bushels Wigan coke, at 5s. 
per chaldron.” Is that as much as you can get for the coke, upon an 
average ? , 

Witness : That is as much as we can get for it on an average. 

Mr. Dentson : If anybody has been able to get more, it must have been 
from some special circumstances ? . 

Witness: No gas company in London would be able to realize more by 
the sale of Wigan cannel coke. At all events, we have not done so, and we 
|sell a large quantity. The cost of carbonizing a ton of coals is a matter 
quite irrespective of the value of the products. If we were required to give 
|| 18-candle gas, and at the same time to reduce our price from 4s. to 3s. 6d. 
jper 1000, our profits would be annihilated as a matter of course, and it would 
take from us the little reserve that we have. We should be compelled to 
manufacture gas at a loss of 1d. per 1000. An increase in the illuminating 
power from 13 candles to 18 is an addition of one-third to the illuminating 
power, and a reduction of price from 48. to 3s. 6d. is a reduction of one- 
eighth in price. : 

Mr. Desison: Multiplying those two fractions together, and taking the 
result, it is equal to supplying gas at present at 2s. 7jd. _ , . 
Witness : 1t would be 1s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—6d. diminution of price. 
Mr. Denison: It is said that if more power is obtained from a different 
Lcoal, the working expenses will be less. But will it be less? Do you see 
your way thus to reduce your working expenses ? : 2 

Witness: We think it would be rather the opposite, for a higher illumi- 
nating power. ‘ 

The Cuarrman: You mean working expenses, excluding the cost of the 
raw material ? 

Witness: Yes, certainly. 

The CuarrmMan: You mean that to give the same illuminating power from 
a higher quality of coal or cannel would leave your working expenses, ex- 
cluding from that item the cost of the raw material, as high, or higher, than 
before ? 

Witness: It would. 

Mr. Denison: About the purification. Would the cost of the purification 
be greater with the higher quality of the gas > 

Witness : That would depend a on the particular character of the 
coal. Some cannels have a considerable amount of sulphur and other 
impurity, and some are nearly pure. 

r. Denison : Now about the increase in the cost of coals. 
increasing now ? 

Witness ; The cost has very much increased within the last three or four 
years. 

Mr. Denison: I suppose you mean the cost of both the coal and cannel 
which you use > 

Witness : Yes, both. I can state as a fact that the price of common New- 
castle coals has increased 2s. per ton within the last three years. 

The CuarrMan: I think we may take it that there can be no mystery 
about the prices of coal in London. 

Mr. Denison: Some of the witnesses seem to think otherwise. The 
other question is labour, about which I am afraid also there is no mystery. 
Witness : Labour has gone up within the last two years from 10 to 15 per 
cent.—that is to say, ordinary common unskilled labour 10 per cent., and 
partially skilled labour 10 or 15 per cent. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Matiey: The amount of our 10 per cent. capital 
is £540,000. Our receipts last year for gas and residual products were 
£218,882, for miscellaneous receipts £659, and for interest £479 2s. 10d. Of 
the total receipts, £46,654 2s, 8d. is the amount obtained for residual pro- 
ducts. The average price of coals was 15s. 93d. per ton. The cost of cannel 
during one portion of the year, which was under an old contract, was 
23s. 3d. per ton, the remaining portion it was 26s. per ton, without including 
the expense of delivery. The grosssum paid by us for coal was £81,793 14s. 1d. 
The working expenses of the year were £150,363, and the net profit £68,458. 
We have ten directors, whose remuneration is £2000 a year; and a secretary, 
who receives £1000. The salaries of clerks amountto £1500 ayear. Ithink 
in the number of our directors, and the amount of our working expenses, we 
do not differ from other companies. Some companies have fewer directors, 
and some of the other districts are small compared with ours. We have no 
mains supplying gas in the districts of other companies, nor do we run across 
any of their districts. Our Greenwich works are entirely detached from the 
other two—there is no communication between them. Each company has 
not a superintending engineer ; each of them has a manufacturing manager. 
In the year 1860 our price for gas in the town district was 4s. 6d., and in 
the country district 5s. The Act of 1860 left us as we were with respect to 
price, but we reduced our price in that year to 4s. 3d. and 4s. 9d. Though 
the Act of 1860 left us as we were as to price, we made very large concessions 
at that time. Previously we were not under the Gas Clauses Act, but when 
we came under the Metropolis Gas Act we gave up the — of our original 
Act, by which we were unlimited as to the amount of dividend; we were not 
rt as A by the modern clauses, and we gave that up in substitution, as we 
believed, for the non-competitive trade secured by Parliament. 

The CHarmmmMAN: I understand you to say that, with regard to an 
precise diminution of the price of gas per 1000 feet, the Act of 1860 left 
you alone? 

Witness : It did. 

The CuarrMAN: But, in order to get what you considered the advan- 
tage of the Act of 1860, you consented to be regulated by the Gas Clauses 
Act of 1847? 

Witness : We did. 

Cross-examination continued: The Phoenix Company had not been in 
Parliament between 1847 and 1860. Every company that came to Par- 
liament after 1847 were, of course, put under the restrictions of the Gas 
Clauses Act. The effect of the districting has been that our dividends, 
which in 1853 were only 3 per cent., were last year equal to 9 per cent. 
upon our whole capital. The arrangements which we made in 1854 were 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1860, so that the Act of that year carried out 
our original arrangement, and prevented other persons from making gas for 
sale in our district. ’ 

Mr. O’Matiey: You say the state of your capital requires a larger sum 
to pay your dividend thun is the case in some other companies. May I ask 
you what you refer to in that statement ? 

Witness: In the year 1863 the original capital of the company was ab- 
sorbed—used for the pu of manufacture—and we were up to the 
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limits of our power of production. In the year 1864 we came for powers to 
raise new capital, and of that new capital £204,620 was expended up to 








Christmas, 1866, but it was not productive in the return of gas-rental be- 


cause it was not used in the manufacture of gas. It was employed in the 
purchase of Jand at Vauxhall, in the construction of works, and in the erec- 
tion of gasholders. These works have been constructed and will now be 
used, but they have not hitherto been productive of income. That is one 
cause of the necessity of increased profits to make up our dividend. Our 
£540,000 10 per cent. capital was raised gradually from the year 1824, after 
the purchase, in 1820, of the original proprietary works upon which the 
Pheenix Company was based. We purchased them from Messrs. Monroe 
and Evans and the South London Gas Company in 1820, and from the two, 
with a newly constructed proprietary, the Phenix Gas Company arose in 
1824. We do not consider that a great deal of our old capital is now un- 
productive to the public. No company could establish similar works on 
freehold and lay a similar quantity of pipes for that £540,000. We have 
freehold land which originally cost us £57,000, which, if we now had to buy 
it would cost us £120,000. We also expended at an early period £145,000 
in mains. We have laid out £119,000 in building; the remainder of the 
capital has been spent in works. When the districting arrangements took 
place, in 1854, the companies with whom we arranged gave over a certain 
poriion of their mains to us, and we gave over portions to them, and if 
there was any balance or difference in favour of one company, it was paid in 
money. We obtained from one company £20,000. Where the mains we 
thus acquired were available we made use of them; where they were too 
numerous we took them up, and relaid them in places where extensions 
were required. 

Mr. O’Matuey: I do not understand this as an answer to the question of 
what there is peculiar to your capital which requires so much greater an 
amount of profit. 

Witness: I think I explained that tolerably well—the £204,620 has not 
yet become productive. 

The CuHarrnMAN: What I understand you to be contending for is this, that 
having raised £204,620, and having expended it in works which are not yet 
productive, but which will hereafter become productive, you consider your- 
self entitled to a profit of 7} per cent. on that capital in the interval, before 
it has been employed for the benefit of the public in the manufacture of gas? 

Witness; We do. 

Cross-examiuation continued: The South Metropolitan Company go side 
by side with us in some portions of our district—from the Elephant and 
Castle along the Walworth Road to Camberwell; but they supply the houses 
on both sides of the way. Our district lies at the backs of the houses. That 
company charge 3s. 4d., and we charge 4s. per 1000 for gas, they having 
arrived at such 2 position that the lower price pays the interest on their 
capital. 

r. O’Mattey: You spoke of a thing that I could not quite understand. 
You distinguish between a reserve-fund which is invested under the Act, 
and of which the interest is brought into the account of the company, and 
a reserve profit fund. What is that reserve profit fund? 

Witness : I do not think that I used that word. I merely said balance of 
profits varying from time to time. We consider that the reserve-fund is a 
special arrangement of the Act of 1860, that requires the investment to 
be made in Government securities, and the interest of those accumulations 
to be added from half year to half year until they arrive at 10 per cent. on 
the capital, and then it ceases altogether. That we call the special reserve- 
fund of the Metropolis Gas Act,-1860. But our balance of profits is merely a 
floating sum of £10,000, sometimes used as working capital, and sometimes 
used for the equalization of dividends and not invested. 

Cross-examination continued: The Act requires that after our maximum 
dividend is paid, and the reserve-fund has reached 10 per cent. on the 
capital employed, the public shall have the benefit of a reduction in price, 
but the two funds have not come to that yet. 

The CuarrMAN : The point in dispute is whether you have complied in 
letter and spirit with the provision of the Act of 1860 with regard to the 
reserve-fund ? 

Witness: We have. 

The CuarrMan: Have you not created an intermediate fund which re- 
tards the operation of the provisions of that Act ? 

Witness : We think it does not. 

Mr. O’Matiey: Why do you think so? 

Witness: Because the two funds together are not equal to the 10 per cent. 
indicated by the Act. I think the whole amount invested as our reserve- 
fund is £9100. 

Cross-examination continued: We have not taken any money out of that 
fund to make up back dividends. We have taken money out of the balance 
of profit fund for that purpose. That was at Christmas, 1866, and the 
amount was £3000 odd. Since 1860 we have been paying our maximum 
parliamentary dividends, and for three years we paid back dividends, but 
only once was the money for that purpose taken out of the balance profit 
fund. We paid 4} per cent., and 1} per cent. back dividends, for three years 
in three separate payments. The 1} per cent. was upon the original capital 
of £540,000. Weare bound to keep up an inch pressure in our mains all 
day. All companies under statute are bound to keep their mains full, I 
apprehend, but I do not think that any, except the metropolitan companies, 





are required to give more than 5/10ths pressure in the daytime. There is 
not much profit on the day supply of gas on the south side of London—not 
so much as on the north. Nothing less than an inch pressure will do for 
cooking purposes, We employ the same construction of burner for testing 
the gas now that was used in 1860, with the orifices the same size 
and the central aperture the same area. The capacity is not larger, and it 
does not show a higher illuminating power with the same gas. 

Mr. O’Mattey: Do I understand you to say distinctly that the aperture 
by which the air is admitted to the burner now is the same as the aperture 
of the burner used after the passing of the Act of 1860? 

Witness: The same interior area. 

Mr, O’Matutxry: I asked you whether the aperture by which the air is 
admitted to the burner is still the same ? 

Witness: Well, I answer that by saying that the area is 5-16ths in dia- 
meter, the same now as it was in 1860. 

Mr. O’Matiey: Do you undertake to say it is the same as it was in the 
burner of 1860? 

Witness: Yes; 1 will put the two burners before you, if you like. 
The Cuarrman: I feel bound in justice to the witness to say I see no 
hesitation in his answer. 

Witness: No; there could not be. 

Mr. O’Matiey: Your Argand burner is 5-16ths internal aperture, did 
you say that? 

Witness : Yes. 








Witness: I did not say so. 


Mr. O’Matiey: Three-tenths of an inch? 
Mr. O’Matier: That is so, is it not? ! 
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Witness : You can make it so, if you like. 
Mr. O’Mattey : Is it not so? 
Witness: If you choose. ; 
The CuarrMAn ; Is it the same burner you used in the year 1860? 
Witness ; Not quite. The top disc through which the orifice is passed is 
steatite, and not capable of enlargement of the perforation. The orifice 
of the old burner was made of metal, which, by oxidation, increased in 
capacity until what passed through was larger through the metal burner 
than if is now through the steatite burner; it is only that the modern 
burner is more enduring. : 
Mr. O’MatLey: That is the only difference between them, is it? 
: Witness : That is the only difference. 
Mr. O’Mattey: Would you object to produce the burner such as you 
test by now? 
Witness : Not the smallest objection, 
Mr. O’Matxiey: Do you use in testing the same burner as Dr. Letheby 
tests by ? 
Witness : At three of the stations. 
Mr. O’Matuey: You have Dr. Letheby’s burner at those three stations. 
Do you mean that Dr, Letheby’s burner, by which he tests now, is the same 
as that by which the gas was tested immediately after the year 1860, with 
the exception of the steatite ? 
Witness: They are not the same burners, but they are of the same 
construction. 
Mr. O’Matiry: The orifice is exactly the same > 
Witness: Yes; there is no difference. 
Mr. O’Mat.ey: They produce the same result from the same gas ? 
Witness: Precisely; the new burner wil! give the same number of candles 
with the same quality gas. 
Mr. O’Mattey: Is Dr. Letheby your tester now? 
Witness: He is at the three testing-offices that are placed at 1000 yards 
from the manufacturing works. 
Mr. O’Matiey: Then is there any difference between your burner now 
and what it was last year ? 
Witness : Not any. 
Mr. O’MALLey : When was Dr. Letheby appointed your tester ? 
Witness : Nearly, but not quite, two years ago. We have had a chemical 
tester since 1854—Mr. Warrington, of Apothecaries Hall. 
Mr, O’Mattey: I have Dr. Letheby’s evidence here—— 
Mr. Denison : You have not called him. 
Cross-examination continued: For ten months in the year the cannel coal 
we employ is distributed over the common coal at the rate of 5 per cent., and 
there is no separation of the coke, but for two months in the year we use 
10 per cent. of cannel; it is manufactured in separate retorts, and the coke 


and depreciates the price we get for it. Up to a certain limit we think that 
burning the cannel and coal together gives better results. We have never 
supplied cannel gas. 

r. O’Matiey: With regard to the 18-candle gas that you have spoken 
of, it is mere conjecture, is it not? 

Witness : I think it is not conjecture; we know the price of the coal. 
Mr. O’Mattey : But it is a calculation, at all events. 

The CHARMAN: The question means this, I suppose—have you any 
experience personally of the cost of making 18-candle gas ? 

Witness : I have not. 

Cross-examination continued : Practically, what we now supply is 14-candle 
gas, and the computation which I gave for the 12-candle gas is not a repre- 
sentation of the cost to us at the present time. My experience of the sale 
of cannel coke amounts to the two months ane of cannel coal. It is 
about 700 tons for the two months—perhaps a little more. That coke is 
chiefly sold for cement. The common coke we sell very largely to coal 
merchants, the average price for the whole year being about 8s. 6d. or 9s. 
per chaldron; but it varies very much, depending upon the weather. Some- 
times it is as much as 18s., and sometimesas low as 5s. per chaldron within a 
period of six weeks, We have tested the illuminating power of cannel coal in 
asmall way, but I should not be so well able to give an opinion upon the 
question as some others ; mine would be merely the result of experiment and 
not of works upon a large scale. The illuminating power of gas from Ince 
Hall Wigan cannel is about 22 or 24 candles. If a higher illuminating 
ower is obtained the number of cubic feet obtained per ton must be reduced, 
But with a yield of 10,400 feet per ton the illuminating power is 22 to 24 
candles. If the cannel is very specially selected from the middle of the seam 
you may get 30 to 32 candles. With Newcastle coal 9500 cubic feet per ton 
may be obtained of 12}-candle gas; some will give more. The Pelaw Main 
would give 13} candles, but not 14, if 9500 feet are obtained. 


Mr. O’Matiry: You differ from Dr. Letheby again, for he says 14? 
Witness: I never knew that he was a gas-maker. 


The CuatrMAN: What it amounts to is this, that that is the result of 
the witness’s experience, and he differs from everybody whose experience 
differs from that result. - 

Cross-examination continued: Practically we get achaldron of coke froma 
ton of coals ; the highest price we have ever obtained for Wigan cannel coke is 
6s. I cannot say whether we get more oil from cannel, because the whole 
of the liquid products go together, but, practically, we know that the tar 
and oil from cannel are richer than from common coal. It would, com- 
mercially, be worth more; but at our works we are not prepared to separate 
the products. Our consumption of coal is 103,741 tons per annum, of which 
the quantity of cannel is 7000 tons. The net cost of gas at the consumer’s 
meter is 29d. per 1000 cubic feet. In order to avoid the risk of penalties we 
are obliged to send out our gas at a higher illuminating power than is 
prescribed by the Statute. We should still be obliged to do so if the liability 
to penalty were determined upon the average of a certain time, because 
there are sometimes circumstances in the supply of gas in which the 
atmospheric influence would considerably depreciate it at 1000 yards from 
the works. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be a considerable convenience in the conduct 
of your business if the penalty was taken on an average, instead of on each 
vieleting of the rule, so that you might have an opportunity one week of 
giving a better gas in order to make up for the past week in which the gas 
was not so good ? 

Witness : That would be a very great advantage, because anything that 
would involve us in penalties would put us into constant squabbles, We snould 
concur immediately in an arrangement of that kind, and I think it might be 
made mutually beneficial as between the public and ourselves. 

Mr. O’Ma.Ley: Your main-pipes, which conduct your gas from the works 
to the testing-house, are always put at such a depth as to be independent 
of atmospheric influence, are they not? 


any way; but if a vestry, or a special board, choose to select any individual 
lamp at any distant spot which was deficient from any local circumstance, 
and made that the point of testing, we should object. 

The CHArRMAN: It amounts to this, does it not, that the form of test to 
which you would not object would be an inadequate form of test for the 
protection of the public > 

Witness : No, because it is really the best position for testing the whole of 
the gas manufactured. 

The CHArRMAN: But as I understood you, in order that the test at the 
principal testing-places may secure to the pyblic that they really shall get 
that quality of gas at the extreme points, it is necessary to go above the pre- 
scribed amount of illuminating power? 

Witness: Yes. 

The CuarrMaNn: Then to go down to the prescribed amount at the testing- 
place would result in the extreme points getting an inferior gas >" 

Witness : Yes. 

The Cuatrman : Therefore, in order to secure to the public what they 
actually require is it not necessary to maintain the higher standard ? 

Witness: No doubt. 

Mr. O’MAuxy: At present you are only liable to penalties for deficiency 
at the testing-place? 

Witness : Anywhere in our district. 

The CuarrmaN: What is important for us to learn from the witness is 
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anything that his experience can give. Any argument you can give us in 
your speech. 
Mr. O’Matiey: We have got this fact, that in conducting your gas from 
your factory to the testing-house, supposing a fixed testing-place, you are 
independent of atmospheric influences ? | 
Witness : Yes, we are. 
Mr. O'Mauey : But the penalties are penalties only for falling below the 
minimum at the testing-house ; you do not want to make any allowance for 
atmospheric influence, do you ? 
Witness : No, not for atmospheric influence; but it would be extremely 
difficult for the manufacturing plant of the works to keep up a uniform 
supply which would secure the company, unless they went 1} candle above 
the limited standard. The quality of the coal is so variable in itself; foa 
instance, we have two separate classes of Newcastle coal daily in use. 


The CuHarrMan: Your remarks come to this, that as you manufacture 
from various qualities of coal, if you do not aim a little higher than the 
prescribed amount when the coal did not turn out well, you would be, in 
truth, below that standard > 

Witness: Yes, we should; we require an addition to the standard, 


Mr. GotpnEy: You spoke of the price of coke per chaldron. What does 
. — weigh; you give bushels in the account sent in to the Board of 
rade r 
Witness ; It is about a quarter of a cwt. ; a sack would weigh 4 bushels. 
Mr. LerevreE: Have you raised all the capital that you are authorized to 
Taise 
Witness: Not yet. 


Re-examined by Mr. Dentson: The cost of delivering our coals upon the 
works is 1s. 8d. per ton. We are particularly well situated for the purpose. 
At one of our works a ship can come alongside. If the expense of our 
directors and secretary was abolished it would make a difference of about 
1-23rd of our profit. I think the expenditure, in the metropolis, on directors 
is about £21,000; I do not know how that works out per 1000 feet of gas. 
The whole of the consumption of coal is about 1000 miliions of tons. ut 
there is one thing to be said about the directors: the directors of this 
company alone represent £100,000 in the undertaking in their own pockets ; 
you could not get a paid officer of any company to have the same status in 
society as a man investing £20,000 in a place like that. You get a higher 
standard in that way than by having any manager, and if I had the works 
myself, I would pay the money on account. I do not think you could get a 
manager to do the thing as well for much less than the directors cost. We 
only began to pay our full rate of dividend in 1860, so that under the Metro- 
polis Gas Act we might have recouped ourselves for back dividends for a 
considerable time back, but we have only done it for three years. If we had 
not come under the restrictions of that act, we might have paid up all the 
dividends that we were deficient of during the time of competition, when 
we were only receiving 3 and 3} per cent. All that we have abandoned and 
also the comparatively unlimite a we possessed of dealing with our 
customers to what we now have, all these circumstances were urged whereb 
the Act of 1860 should be passed.. It was a kind of compromise in whic 
concessions were made on both sides. We could not have issued our it per 
cent, capital on the condition that it should not receive dividend till the 
capital became productive, If it had been a 10 per cent. deferred dividend 
it might have been issued at a great sacrifice. Our 7} per cent. shares are: 
now at 20 per cent. discount. The necessity for keeping an inch pressure 
on our mains during the day involves a large waste, and the prcfit on the- 
day supply is very insignificant. 

By the Cuarrman: We ceased to pay 3 per cent. in 1853. The dividend 
gradually rose until, in 1860, we reached 9 per cent. We attribute the 
gradual rise in our dividend to the districting arrangements. 

The CuarrmMaN: What was the benefit that you consider you derived from 
the Act of 1860. F 

Witness: We believed that by making the concessions that we did we 
obtained security for a number of years, and the provisions imposed ~ us 
by that Act, though onerous, were quite within our control and capability of| 
performance, and we were willing to concede them for the security obtained. 
The Cuatrman: The question I put to you is what was the benefit you 
expected—was it a confirmation of the districting arrangements ? 

Witness : It was. 

The CuarrmaNn: And the exclusion of competition ? 

Witness: It was. 

Examination continued: We attribute the rise in our dividends to the 
exclusion of competition. It has also enabled us to supply gas two candles. 
better in quality and at a lower price, while we have obtained the maximum 
dividends upon all our capital. 


The Cuarrman: What other benefits do you think the Act has conferred 
upon the public? 

Witness ; They have the free use of meters without cost; the service- 
pipes are laid into the houses without cost; a Ee is given to poor 
customers, inasmuch as they have not to pay the debts of their ——— 
and they have the power of compelling us to give them gas if they are situ- 
ated at any point within 50 yards of a present supply of the company. — 

a house is built 50 yards from an adjacent main, we have to extend a main- 





Witness: If the testing were limited to the testing-house appointed by 








the company, or at the public test, I think we should have no objection in 


pipe up to that house within eight days, in order to supply them with gas- 
and every public lamp must be provided for at 75 yards from the last public; 
lamp; so that in all extensions in new districts we have a considerable} 
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capital to lay out, in return for which we get a very small amount of con- 
sumption. Phat includes a considerable capital expenditure. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Was the arrangement you made in 1853, and which was 
confirmed by the Act of 1860, on account of all those benefits which you 
anticipated, and which you describe your company as having derived ? 

Witness: I think so. a 

By Mr. Lerevre: We have not exhausted our power of raising new 
capital. We have raised £114,000 by share capital, and £90,000 upon de- 
bentures, out of £360,000 we were authorized to raise with the usual 
borrowing powers. The new shares were issued to the shareholders gene- 
rally pro ratd ; they were not issued to the public, but they have since got 
into different hands, and are now selling at a discount. : 

By Mr. Wenster: The free use of meters and service-pipes was secured 
to the publie by the Act of 1860. Before then we had the power of charging 
meter-rent, but we had not done so since 1856. 

: Mr. Frederick John Evans, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am a member of the College of Engineers, and have been engineer to the 
Chartered Gas Company for the last four years. I have been connected with 
that company more than 30 years. From ay childhood I have been familiar 
with gas matters. The Chartered are the oldest company in London. They 
have three manufacturing stations, one in Westminster, one in Brick Lane, 
and the third in the Curtain Road. We supply eannel and common gas 
separately. We supply cannel gas to the House of Commons and to a portion 
of the public through a separate system of mains. 

Mr. Ricnagps asked the witness some questions with respect to the 
capital, which he stated was £810,000 actually expended; the gas-rental, 
which he stated to be £298,306; the working expenses, and the net profits; 
but, at the suggestion of the chairman, he stated he would get these par- 
ticulars from the accountant. 

Examination continued : Our price for cannel gas is 5s. 6d., and for com- 
mon gas 4s. We reduced the latter from 4s. 6d. to 4s. in December, 1865, 
and at the same time we reduced the price of cannel gas from 6s. to 5s. 6d. 
The illuminating power of our common gas has been constantly about 14 
candles, and of the cannel from 22 to 23 candles, tested at the prescribed 








to work at that sort of margin in order to be secure from penalties. In 
1859 our dividend was, I believe, 8 per cent. The districting arrangements 
on the north side of the Thames were made in 1857, and were confirmed by 
the Act of 1860. I have gone into the question of the cost of the produc- 
tion of gas. With our company the unaccounted-for gas amounts to 18°31 
per cent.—i.e., the entire difference between the quantity of gas made and 
the quantity sold, including all gas burnt upon the works, all gas lost by 
condensation, leakage, incorrect registration of meters, and stealage. The 
leakage from the pipes is but a very small amount of the whole. Looking 
at the quantity of gas sold, the cost is 38d. per 1000 cubic feet. 





cannot separate the two in our accounts. c+ 
By the Committer: We were at work under competition for many years, 
but we have never kept any separate accounts for the purpose of showing 
which kind of gas paid us best. I could give an estimate of the cost of 
each that aie very near. The principal reason why we supply cannel 
gas is that the Western Company, which came into our district, supplied 
that only, and we were obliged.to make it in order to compete with them. 
We fixed the price at 6s. because that was what the Western Company were 
charging. The price of common gas has been gradually coming down—a 

few years ago it was 6s. 

ned 
he 





By Mr. Ricuarps: We began to make cannel gas before 1850. I 
the cost of the two together at 38d.; that would give a 16-candle gas. 











gether 54°14d, Our average charge is not quite 4s. 2d. per 1000, = 40d., 
which leaves a deficit of 4°14d. We do not at present pa 

our capital by a long way. The dividend for the half year ending in 
December last was 82 per cent., and that was not actually earned profit, as 
it included a sum of £9200, which we had received for the sale of some 
Boghead coal, upon which we had a surplus. Our balance of profit and loss 
would only enable us to pay 7} per cent. The prices of coal and cannel 
are rising. We pay every possible attention to the manufacture of gas, so 
as to produce it at the cheapest possible rate, and to improve its quality. 
I believe the London companies would try everything brought before them 
with that object. We cannot earn 10 per cent. and supply gas of 14-candles 
illuminating power at a less price than 4s. The coke obtained from Wigan 
cannel is very inferior, and we put the value of it at 5s.achaldron. We 
have not heen | any for several years; we use Lesmahago and Boghead. The 
market value of the coke produced from those coals is very low indeed; we 
could sell you any quantity at 2s. a ton. Newcastle coal produces a chaldron 
of coke per ton; Wigan cannel about 20 bushels, worth about Is. 2d. per 
ton. The additional cost to the company to make 18-candle gas in the 


1000 cubic feet. The result would be, as it requires 1s. 4d. profit to pay our 
10 per cent., that we should pay no dividend at all; what with the proposed 


loss to us. 


product from a ton of coal, what is your experience? He told us that a ton 
of Newcastle coal produced 10,000 cubic feet of 15-candle gas ? 

Witness : I never heard of such a thing; you could not do it in the 
laboratory. 

Examination continued : We consume about 600 tons of coal a day at our 
three stations during the winter time, and in our case the whole quantity of 
gas realized, including the cannel and Boghead coal, does not on the average | 
exceed 9000 feet per ton. Iam not aware of any arrangement by which our 
cost of distribution could be diminished in any way. As far as the Chartered 
Company are concerned, we have the largest amount of rental per mile of 
main of any company either in Manchester or elsewhere. Our mains lie in 
the City of London with those of two other companies, and also in two dis- 
tricts outside the City. The mains are all connected. Some mains pass | 
through a district which we do not supply, and that must necessarily be the 
case unless the system of districting were rearranged altogether. There is 
not an immense waste of money, as stated, from the number of mains that 
lie idle in particular streets. ‘The loss by mere leakage—that is, the gas 
that escapes—I do not think is 4 per cent. of the quantity made. When we 

ve a superfluous main, we cut it off, and let it remain dead if it will not 
pay to remove it; if it will, we take it > I do not know of any main 

a paging to our company which is charged with gas, and yet performs no 

uty, 

Mr. Ricwarps: Something has been asked with reference to the burners. 
t us understand about this burner that has appeared since 1860. You. 
ve had as much experience as any one; is there any burner in existence 

now which was not in existence before 1860 ? 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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distance from the works. Asa practical engineer, I believe it is necessary | 


By the CuarrMaNn: That is the cost of the two descriptions of gas, as we | 


profit necessary to pay 10 per cent. is about 1s. 4d.—16-14d., making to- | 


y 10 per cent. upon | 


manner proposed by the bill, instead of 14-candle gas, would be 1s, 2d. per | 


increase in illuminating power, and the decrease in price, it would be a dead | 


Mr. Ricnarps: With regard to the evidence of Dr. Frankland as to the | 


ee 
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Witness : No better burner. There are burners now in existence which 
were not in existence in 1860, 

The CuatrmMan: We do not want you to go into the different sorts of 
burners. All we want to know is whether, when you speak of ges es 12 er 
14 candles, you mean at different times the same thing. (To witness) 
Does 14 candles in 1867 mean the same thing as 14 candles in 1860? 

Witness: Yes; there is no difference whatever. It is not the fact that 
the burner as now used gives a difference of 1} candle. There were inferior 
eg in 1860 by which we could reduce the illuminating pewer ef 

e gas. 

The CxarrMan: Ido not understand that there is any contest between 
the parties as to the second schedule of the bill. As long as it is a question 
about the quality of the gas we understand what we are about, but if there 
is to be a controversy upon the second schedule, we must know that we ame 
to direct our attention to that. 

Mr. Ricuarps: We do not admit the description of the burner described 
in that schedule. 

The CuatrMaN: Are you examining this witness for the purpose of show- 
ing us that we ought to object to insert the second schedule in the bill, because 
if not the details of the burners are not much to the purpose. 

Mr. Ricuarps: We are accused of making no difference in the quality of 
= gas, because it is tested through a different burner; we positively deny 

at. 











The CHArRMAN: That is upon the notes; that is all I suppose you want. 

Mr. Ricuarps: You are one of the engineers who signed the memoranduns 
that has been already referred to? 

Witness : I am. 


the bill differs in construction and material from the burner in use prior to 
1860. I think it is better than that in many respects, but not as regards the 


existed previous to 1860 will give equally good results, They are different 
in construction, the top of one being of iron, and the other of steatite, but the 
result which both will give is the same. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: When both are new? 

Witness: Yes, it is merely a question of wear. 

Cross-examination continued: I consider them both the same as regarde 


soon have the old burner as the one described in the schedule. 
is merely a matter of mechanical construction. Ido not think there is a 
difference among gas engineers on that point. The one now generally used 
is called the steatite burner. 
Mr. Wester: Are you aware of Dr. Letheby’s evidence last year? 
The Cuarrman: We do not want to take evidence except upom 


pointe 


insert this schedule, then of course we must go into it, because we must bear 
both sides in detail upon it; but if it is merely a question whether 1¢ candles | 
in 1860 and 14 candles in 1867 mean the same thing, then this witmess has 
stated, in the strongest way possible, his opinion that they do. 
Mr. MicHae.: Permit me to say that I am totally against this burner, 
because it does not apply to 20 candles. I have not said a word, 
evidence has been given by me with respect to the test that should be applied | 
to cannel gas. 
The CHarRMAN: My object is to narrow the inquiry to the pointe upow | 
| which there is any contest, so that we may not waste time. If the counsel 
on either side do not wish to examine this witness upon the schedule, it is | 
a ol ~ us to go into things that have no relevancy, except as peinting to the 
schedule. 
Mr. MicHaEt: Therefore I have been silent; but I must not be fakem as 
assenting. I find that silence was taken as assent a few days back. 
Cross-examination continued: The same burner is not suitable fer 28- 
| candle gas as for 12, Our unaccounted-for gas is 18°31 per cent., of whiek 
the leakage from pipes is not more than 4 per cent. The difference arises 
partly from defective meters, partly stealage, for there is a great deal of gas 
stolen—we have cases continually occurring—and partly from meters not 
always registering the quantity of gas passing through them, especially 
since the introduction of dry meters. The total cost of our coals last year, 

| including expense of delivery, was £140,358 7s. 9d. In 1964 it was 
£125,190. The receipts for residual products in 1866, including coke and 
everything else, were £49,344 10s, I cannot tell what it was in 1864. The 
salaries of some of our officers have been increased lately. We have twelve 
directors, who received last year £2500. I dare say they did receive £2387 
in 1864. The total. amount paid last year for salaries and commissions of 
collectors was £12,295 6s. 5d. Very likely in 1864 it was £10,394. There} 
has been an increase in other expenses between 1864 and 1866, There has} 
been a great rise in the price of coals, and we have had to pay more for 
barging them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I am a shareholder in the company. 
The value of the shares in 1860 was £62 to £72; in 1866 they were £85 te 
£81; and this year they are down to £52. I think the rental of the com- 
pany is less now than it was in 1864, There has been a decrease owing to 

| the reduction in the price of gas. 

By the Cuarrman: The districting system was applied to our company im 
1857. Before that time we had been paying only 6 per cent. dividend for 
many years. After the districting the dividends began to rise imme- 
diately; that system effected a great economy, in paving especially. 
We have a capital of £810,000, and our annual receipts are £298,000. 
The common gas rental for the year ending at Christmas, 1866, was 
£175,280 1ls., and the cannel gas rental was £58,182 17s. 5d. The 

ublic lighting, which would include cannel and common gas, because many 
amps are supplied with cannel gas, exclusive of the cost of lighting the 
lamps, was £16.992 0s, 5d.; making a total rental for the gas £250,455 9. 9d, 
from which £1492 17s. 6d. for bad debts must be deducted. 

The Cuarrman: What I was pointing to was this :—Do I understand you 
rightly, with so large a capital, and so large a receipt, dependent partly wpom 
the sale of cannel gas and partly upon the sale of common coal gas, you have 
no accurate means of telling the directors whether they derive a larger profit 
from the sale of common coal gas at the price at which they sell it, or frome 
cannel gas at the price they sell it ? 

Witness: There are no direct means, only by estimate, although the! 
manufacture is separate and the supply is separate. The number ef retorts 
employed with cannel coal is constantly varying, as the quality of the coal 
varies, 

The CHArrMAN: Has it never been suggested to you by the managers of 
your company that it would be interesting to them if you, as engineer, 4 
could tell them which branch of their business was the most profiteble ? ; 

Witness: I could only tell that by estimate. As to anything like em 
accurate statement, I am unable to give it. } 
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Cross-examined by Mr. WenstEr: The burner in the second schedule ¢f | 
{ 


giving of a greater illuminating power. It differs in the size of the holes, | 
and the various proportions of the internal chamber, but the burner that ;} 
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the testing of illuminating power, and as far as that is concerned I would ae ! 
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Srxto Day—Monpay June 3. 
Mr. Thomas Bush, examined by Mr. Ricuarps, 

I am the accountant to the Chartered Gas Company. I have been in the 
company’s service 30 years. I bave here the conpany’s accounts for the last 
yer, as prepared by myself. ‘The total reccipts for the year ending December 

1, 1866, were £315,053 17s. That includes the sale of the residual products 
as well as the gas-rental. Our working expenses for the same period were 
£244,201 14s. 9d., leaving a balance of £70,852 2s. 3d. The quantity of gas 
made was 1,474,132,000 cubic feet. Dividing the £70,852 2s. 3d. that 
eotty gives 11°53d. per 1000 cubic feet as profit. That is on the gas 


e. 
By the CuatrMan: The quantity of gas sold was 1,204,228,000 cubic feet. 
The rate of profit is 14°12d. Our price is 5s. 6d. cannel, and 4s. common. 
Tecannot say how much was sold at each price. 
Mr. Ricarps: Take the cannel first; how much cannel gas was sold? 
Witness: I cannot give you the separate quantities; I can give you the 


\) amounts. 


The Cuarnman: If we are to know this, we must know it accurately. 
You say you sold a certain quality, and at a certain per centage of profit upon 
it. Now, how much of that was cannel gas sold at 53. 6d., and how much coal 
gas sold at 4s. 6d.? 

Witness: I have the money value; £175,282 worth of common gas, and 
£58,152 of cannel gas. 

Examination continued : Our total capital now is £810,000, of which sum 
£150,000 has been subscribed since 1860; that is separate from the present 
call. We have a bill before Parliament this year. Our latest Act of Parlia- 
ment was 1823, I believe. We were first brought under the operation of the 
Gas Clauses Act by the Act of 1860. We were not under it in any way before 
that. We are entitled to pay 10 od cent. — our whole capital of £810,000 ; 
that is, £81,000 a year. To make up this dividend we should require a profit 
of 13-19d. per 1000 feet. upon the gas made, but upon the gas sold 16°14d. 
That is taking the two together, the cannel and the Newcastle. We do not 
keep a separate account for the two. The same people who manufacture the 
one manufacture the other, and the same a and collectors collect for 
both. The question of profit varies from time to time, according to the cost 
of raw material, the extent of rental, and so on. The distribution question 
comes more under Mr, Evans’s province than mine. Our dividend in 1850 
was 6 per cent.; in 1851, 4} per cent.; in 1852, 4 per cent.; in 1853, 4 per 
cent.; in 1854, 4} per cent. ; in 1855, 63 per cent.; in 1856, 6} per cent.; in 
1857, 6 per cent. The year 1857-58 was when the arrangement was made 
among the companies north of the Thames; we were parties to that 
arrangement. In 1858 the dividend was 7} per cent. ; in 1859, 8 per cent. ; 
in 1860, 9 per cent. ; in 1861, 73 per cent.; in 1862, 10 per cent.; in 1863, 
10 per cent. and 1 per cent. back dividend; in 1864, 10 per cent. and 13 per 
cent. back dividend ; in 1865, 10 per cent. and 1} per cent. back dividend ; 
in 1866, 8% per cent. 

Mr. Ricnarps: Now, with regard to 1866, do you confirm the evidence 
that has already been given, that you only earned 7} per cent., and that the 
extra 1} per cent. was due to the sale of Boghead coal ? 

Witness: Quite so. 

Examination continued: We reduced the price of both gases at Christmas, 
1865. We were under no legal obligation todo so. We have not made the 
reserved fund contemplated by the Act of 1847. We havea contingency 
fund amounting to about £20,000, which has been accumulating for a vast 
number of years. It is certainly not a reserved fund under the Act of 1847. 
The only amount we have carried to that fund lately has been the interest 
accruing from the same, minus the amount we may have taken from it to pay 
for coal losses at sea; we have no insurance. e had a floating balance 
carried over on the 31st of December last of about £70. The sums carried 
over as floating balances vary, but not toa large amount. We have never 
created any reserve-fund under the Act of 1847. 

Mr. Ricuarps: With regard to the £20,000, supposing you were to treat 
that as a reserve-fund under the Act of 1847, that would be one-fourth of 
what you would be entitled to lay by, for you would be entitled to lay by 
£81,000, would you not? 

Witness: Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wenster: We buy the coals at our own risk, and 
do not insure. We find that the cheapest way of carrying on our business. 
The price we pay is not the price delivered into the yard, because we deliver 
ourselves into the yard. We buy the coals at the colliery, and charter the 
ships, taking all the risks. We sold nothing else but the Boghead coal during 
the year. The Boghead coal had gone up to such a price that it was not pro- 
fitable to the company to use it for gas-making purposes; we had an offer to 
take that portion of the contract which we did not want, and we sold it. We 
had not a large stock ; it was a contract in Scotland. Wemadea large profit 
upon the transaction. It appears in the accounts under the head ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous receipts.” We sold nothing else last year, or the year before, to 
make up the dividend. That sale of Boghead coal was an exceptional trans- 
action. The amount received was something over £9200. In 1866 the direc- 
‘tors allowances were just under £2500, and in addition to that there was a 
testimonial presented to the directors by the proprietors to the amount of 
£1575, making the total £4071. There had been no increase of allowance to 
the directors in 1864 or 1865. Very possibly the directors allowances in 1864 
were £2387. In 1864 and 1865 they were at the same rate, but the amount 
might vary ; we pay the allowances by the number of attendances. The 
salariesin 1866 were £8562. The company have a regular scale of increase, 


|; which is carried on; we have a periodical increase every year, depending 
| upon length of service up toa certain point. That includes the secretary’s 
salary, which is now £1200. There has been no increase of late in the salary. 


There might have been an increase last year. 

By the Commirrer: I have not the dates of increase of salary. 

The CuarrMan: Has the burthen on your working expenses, diminishing 
thereby your visible profit, been considerably increased of late by any changes 
in the payment made to the directors, secretary, or clerks ? 

Witness : I might say not very materially ; there is not any vast increase, 
except that £1500. The scale of increase of salaries has not been altered for 

ears. 
. Mr. Wensrer: Can you account for the increase of salaries between 1864 
and 1866—£7250 being the amount in 1864, and £8500 in 1866? 

Witness : I could make it up if I were at home, of course. 

Mr. Peri: It would be that the secretary’s salary was not included in the 
£7250, perhaps. 

Mr. Wenster: It ought to be included. 

The Cuareman: If it is intended to show that in consequence of new ar- 
rangements there has been a general profuseness in the expenditure, that one 
understands, but unless it is something of that kind these mere details of the 
accounts of the company have no interest. 

Mr. WensTer: We are told that they must have 13d. on the gas made to 
pay a certain dividend, and that_they must have Is. 4d. on the gas sold to 














pay the same. Now, we want to get at the distinction between the cost of 
the materials, the cost of manufacture, and the cost of management. 

_ The Cuarrman: I quite understand, The total of their working expenses 
is either already before us, or a single question would put it before us. But 
the two things that are of importance are, first, what is that gross ems 
and, secondly, whether it is greater than it need be; and in that is included 
the question whether, in consequence of the arrangement of 1866, there has 
been any sudden increase, showing profuseness arising from that arrangement, 
_ Cross-examination resumed: In the cost of coals for 1866—£146,358—is 
included the shipping, delivery, freight—in fact, everything. We have a 
contract at the collieries, and then ship the coals ourselves. The total sum 
received from the residual products in the year 1866 was £49,344. The total 
expenditure for 1866—£244,201—includes every item. I am not aware that 
in Mr. Hughes's return for 1864 the total expenditure is put down at 
£307,575. 

The Cuarnman: Mr. Goldney points out that that £307,575 includes the 
shareholders profits of £86,000. : 

Mr. Wesster: Yes; you are quite right. I beg your pardon. 

Re-examined by Mr. Richarps: What was the difference of price in Bog- 
head coal which induced you to sell your contract ? 

The CHarRMAN: We have got the fact that it rose very much in price. 

Mr. Ricnarps: It appears that in the year 1866 a larger sum is debited 
to salaries. During that year had the number of your accounts considerably 
increased > 

Witness : No doubt; there is an extension going on every year. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Am I right in saying that though the amount of rental is 
little, if at all, more, the number of the accounts at a lower rate have very 
much increased ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Re-examination continued: I cannot recollect whether it has been found 
necessary to have additional clerks in the establishment. The graduated in- 
crease of remuneration does not apply to the directors. If they do not 
attend they do not get paid. ‘The present secretary came about four or five 
years ago. I think he 4 had an annual increase of salary until it reached 
its present amount, 

By the Committee: I have never been desired to ascertain what the rela- 
tive advantages to the company were of selling cannel or coal gas. We 
have not raised the total amount of capital we are entitled to raise, by 
£90,000, under the Act of 1823. 

Mr. George Henderson, examined by Mr. Denison. 

I am secretary and manager of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Com- 
pany. The Plymouth Company is one that was put in as a cheap company 
in Mr. Hughes's table of prices ; the price is 2s. 9d. 

By the Cuarnman: The illuminating power is 13 candles. 


Examination resumed : I know the London gas. Our 13-candle gas is not 
-—_ to the London gas, I should say. Our company was established in 
1844. We were established as a competing company with another company. 
In 1848 we bought up the old company—the United General. 


Mr. Denison: You appear to have bought that company at rather a low 

rice. 

Witness : I think, on the whole, it turned out very advantageous for the 
company. At the time that the purchase was made it might not have been 
termed a low price, perhaps. 

Mr. Denison: You gave less for the works than they cost ? 

Witness: Yes; but we had a plant which we did not require, though it 
came in very advantageously ultimately. The purchase-money was to be 
paid in instalments, which we paid entirely out of profits; so that our capital 
nominally was less than was paid really. In 1856 we obtained further capital. 
We came to Parliament for it, and were brought under the usual conditions 
at that time. Our price was fixed at 63. as the maximum, and our illumina- 
ting power at 10 candles. We have gradually reduced our price to 2s. 9d. 
At present we are paying the maximum dividend of 10 per cent., and have 
been doing so for some years; but for many years we did not, as we were 
appropriating profits to liquidate the price of the old company. I have com- 
pared our working expenses with those of the London companies that are 
not supplying cannel gas—eleven companies. With regard to the price of 
coals, it is about the same asin London. With respect to labour and other 
materials, we are better off than in London—about 4d. per 1000 in favour of 
Plymouth. I have got that in detail, if anybody wants it. 

y the CuairMAN: This 4d. per 1000 is everything except the price of 
coal. 

Examination resumed: Bricklayers wages in Plymouth are 28s. per week; 
in London they vary from 33s. to 37s.; smiths, 26s., against 33s, to 36s, in 
London; stokers, 24s, in Plymouth, 27s. 6d. to 34s. in London. “Stokers” 
is the principal item. The cost of manufacture last year on the gas sold was 
23. 3d. per 1000 feet. 

By the Cuarrman; On the quantity made it would work out to about 
2s. 73d. The leakage is about 43d. 

Examination resumed: Besides paying off the price of that old company 
out of profits, we have made large extensions from time to time. Including 
the amount paid to the old company, it would be about £50,000. 

By the Commitrez: In 1847 we commenced, I think, or within a year)’ 
or 80. | 

Examination resumed: Our present capital is £72,000; it would have 
been near £140,000. £50,000 has been expended out of the profits, besides 
the paid-up capital of other works; and we had other items, 

The CuainMan: They must either come in or be left out. 

Witness : Then take it at £50,000. 

Mr. Denison: Then what am I to do with regard to the £140,000? 

Witness : It would be £122,000. 

Examination resumed : Our present nominal capital requires 8d. per 1000 
feet as profit to pay 10 per cent., whereas the average of the London compa- 
nies require 1s. 4d, per 1000 feet, and most companies throughout England 
would require a similar amount, I think. Besides that, there is a difference 
of 4d. in the labour, making an exact difference of 1s. between our condition 
and the London companies, and our gas is not ge so good. On the 
£122,000 capital it would require from 1s, 1d. to 1s, 2d. per 1000 feet, against 
the London 1s. 4d. We carbonized last year 18,725 tons, which would work 
out to about £4 per ton on the paid-up capital, not including the £50,000. 
On our real capital it would be £6 10s. The average price of coal last year 
was 16s. 10d. per ton, including both common and cannel coal. It has risen 
from 15s. 3d. in three years. ‘The price of cannel has risen from 24s. to 398. 
in the same time. If the price of coal goes on rising at this rate, we shall 
not be able to keep up a revenue which would pay us the dividend of 10 per 
cent.; we are barely able to do that now. We are under no restriction 
against raising our price when once lowered. In fact, many years ago we b 
to increase our price 1s. per 1000, in consequence of coal getting up du 
the Crimean war. I do not find that the increase in the price of the resid | 
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it has diminished, although the price of coal has increased. In 1856 we were 
getting 93, 4d. per ton; this year we are only getting 6s. 73d. per ton, There 
has been a gradual diminution in the value of the reserve-tund, Wi:b regard 
to the capital per ton, | have examined some otber companies, At Brighton, 
for instance, it would be £7 per ton; Jevonport, £7; Exeter, £6 15s. ; 
Hastings, £7 10s.; Leamington, £8; Torquay, about £7; Bath, about 
£6 10s. I selected those places simply because 1 had infortaation about them, 
and not about others. ’ 

Mr. Denison: Can you understand Mr, Stevenson saying that the cost 
per ton of gas-works might geuerally be taken at £4 per tou? 

Witness: That was Mr. Hughes's statement. It might apply to one com- 
pany in a hundred, perhaps; but I feel satisfied it is quite inapplicable to 
the companies generally. Besides, no fixed price could he laid down; the 
construction of the works would vary considerably. At Piymouth we have 
limestone and every building material touching our works, and we can make 
our erections much cheaper than some other places. 

}| Mr. Denison: Mr. Stevenson told us that the works ought to cost per 
| head from 20s. to 30s. . 

Witness : I have not gone into any calculation upon that, but I put no 
faith in any such random statements; it is not based on any fact at all. 

Mr. PeeL: £6 10 is the lowest per ton you know practically ? 

Witness : Yes; it cannot be worked out at a lower sum than that, asa 
rule. 

Mr. Denison: Taking the actual price of cannel, have you calculated at 
what price it can be supplied in London? — 

Witness: At present Lothian cannel, which Mr. Hughes stated would cost 

35s., is 393. 6d. per ton. : E . 

| Mr. Denison: With regard to the increase in the quality or power of gas 
| by one or two candles, when you get up to 14 candles, can that be done 
without a very considerable increase of cost ? . : 

Witness: No, it cannot be done; 12 to 14 candles means something like 
4d. or 5d. per 1000 cubic feet at least. Take common gas, at 12 candles—if 
you bring it to 14 candles it involves a cost of about dd. per 1000 feet, at 
least ; you must use 5 per cent. of cannel to do that. 

By the Cuarrman: Our average of cannel would be 5 per cent. throughout 
the year; sometimes a little more, and sometimes a little less. 

Examination resumed: That is required to produce with safety 13-candle 

as. I have made a calculation for raising the power up to 18 candles, and 

find it would increase the cost to about lld. beyond 14 candles. It would 
work out to about 23d. per candle, as near as possible. I believe that the 
general rise of the power of gas to about 14 candles is steadily raising the 
price of cannel. We have found a gradual rise in the price of cannel ever 
since we commenced using it, which I attribute to a graduai increase in the 
use of it for gas, besides the use of it for oil and other purposes, 

Cross-examined by Mr. RopwEtt: I am manager and secretary of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company. 

r. Ropweti: You are not a gas engineer ? 

Witness : I did not say I was. z 

Mr. RopwEtt: You are not a gas engineer, are you, in fact ? 

Witness : I have told you what I am. 

The CuatRMAN: The witness does not wish to assume that title; he tells 
you plainly what he is. 

Cross-examination resumed: I have never constructed any gas-works, I 
have other works at Launceston of my own, in connexion with one or two 
individuals. I have been secretary and manager at Plymouth for 14 years. 
The figures I give as to the cost of production, and so on, are my own calcu- 
lation. To produce 18-candle gas would take half a ton of caunel and half 
a ton of Newcastle coal. 

Mr. Ropwe.u: What prices do you put for them ? 

Witness: 1 find that my calculation is for 16 candles only. 

Mr. RopweEti: Do you mean that the 11d. is due to the increase from 14 
to 16 candles ? 

Witness: No; it is 5d. from 14 to 16, I have not worked out 18; but say 
2 candles, 

Mr. RopweELi: How came you to say, just now, that the increase to 18 
candles would be 11d. ? 

Witness : It is the cost per candle. I find that it makes a difference of 
about 24d. to 23d. per candle. Of that calculation I feel perfectly confident. 
That increase is from 14 candles upwards. We do not want cannel for 12- 
candle gas ; it is above that we require it. The increase in cost is entirely 
due to the cannel. 

Mr. Ropwetu: You say that the relative price of coal at Plymouth and 
London is also equal. 

Witness: Yes; taking it upon the average. There is only a difference of 
4d. or so for labour and other little things—increase in repairs, &c.; but the 
extra cost in London is made up by requiring 1s. 4d. for dividend instead of 
8d. The cost of distributing in Plymouth is 1°60d., whereas the cost in 
London, in some companies—the Chartered, for instance—is 2°3d. ordinary 
— maintenance, and so on. In one company—the City of London—it is 








The Cuarrman: You have not taken the average cost of distribution, 
have you? 

Witness : No; I take the average cost, including distribution, which works 
out to 2s. 7d. in London against 2s. 3d. in Plymouth. 

Cross-examination resumed: To some extent, the cost of distribution is 
regulated by the area over which you have to take your pipes; but it does 
not always follow that the thicker the population, and the more the con- 
sumption is concentrated, that the cost of distribution is less. The cost of 
distribution is about the same at Plymouth as in London, I should say, but 
I have not gone minutely into that matter. We commenced paying 10 per 
cent. dividend in 1855, when we were charging 63. per 1000. We reduced 
eur price to 2s, 9d. in September, 1863. 

Mr. RopweEt1i: You were paying 10 per cent. during the whole of that 

riod. How do you account for the difference in the price that you charged ? 

ou have given us 10 per cent. when you were charging 6s.; and then, up to 
1863, when you reduced your price to 2s, 9d., you were giving 10 per cent. 

Witness : In 1855 we required 1s. per 1000 to pay our dividend, and in 
1863 we required only 7d. per 1000. In 1855 the quantity of gas produced 
was only 80,393,000, whereas in 1863 the quantity produced was 149,982,000 ; 
and the capital, I believe, was the same, as near as possible. We had ex- 
pended in the year 1855, £53,350, and in the year 1865 only £57,500, with 
more than double the consumption. The cost of gas, or rather the diminu- 
tion of price, was caused partly by the increase of consumption. ‘The price 
of coal was lower just previous to 1855 or 1856. 


Mr. RopweEt.: But in 1856 you ought to have charged less for your gas 
than 6s., ought you not ? 

Witness : We were then appropriating large sums to pay off the old com- 
pany’s works. We had no other means, 

















| 
Mr. RopweEtxi: Will you look at that letter [handing one to witness] ?| 
Is it in your handwriting ? } 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. RopweE.u: It is dated July 2, 1864, and is addressed to Messrs. 
Wright and Co., who are gas people in the Strand. It is to this effect :— 
**Gentlemen,—I have duly received your favour of the 30th inst., and I en- 
close report and balance-sheet of this company for the last two years. The 
quantity of gas manufactured for the year ending March, 1864, was 149,982,000 
cubic feet. I am at a loss to understand why gas cannot be rendered in 
London for the same price as in Plymouth, the cost of coal being somewhat 
less in London. The reason assigned by the editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Gas LicutinG for the low price of gas at Plymouth will apply even more 
forcibly to the London gas companies.” Now, what has happened since 
1864 that you have changed your opinions? 

Witness : Labour; I was not aware of the expenses of labour at that time. 
I have only found it out recently. I took it from the average of seven com- 
panies. I was not aware that it required so much per 1000 feet to pay the 
dividend on the capital. 

Mr. Ropwe.u: Dismissing the question of capital out of consideration 
altogether, and the 10 per cent. dividend, and looking at the abstract ques- 
tion of producing the gas, are you still of opinion that gas might be pro- 
duced at the same price in London, or not? ’ 

Witness : Not at the present rate of wages. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: In short, in 1864 I did not know; but in 
1867 Ido know. One reason why we have been enabled to reduce our price 
is, that that plant which we bought, and which was at first superfluous, has | 
now become available. | 

Mr. Denison: Now, about your 2}d. a candle. Your 2}d. works out very 
much, does it not, to the same thing as the difference warranted by the Act | 
of 1860, where there is 18d. allowed between 12-candle gas at 43. 6d. and 
cannel gas, which is 20 candles, at 63.? 

Witness: Yes, pretty much. 

Re-examination continued: I have not been told anything about the cost 
of repairing in Lundon, after os the street, as compared with Plymouth, | 
but Tomes it is higher in London. The streets in Plymouth are not laid 
upon concrete as they are in London. 

Mr. John Reid, examined by Mr. Hore Scorr. 

I am engineer of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, and have been 
engaged in the management of gas-works about 25 a part of the time 
at Montrose, and seven years at Edinburgh and Leith. Our company is not 
the only one supplying Edinburgh and Leith; there is also the Edinburgh 
Company. They both supply the same districts, with cannel gas only. The 
Edinburgh and Leith Company sold, in the year terminating on the 15th of 
May, about 200 million cubic feet. The company are not under any parlia- 
mentary regulations as to illuminating power. We employ usually about 
eight or ten different varieties of cannel. It is all Scotch, coming from 
Lanarkshire, Mid Lothian, and Fife. The quantity of gas from those cannels 
varies, according to the mixture, from 9 to 10,500 feet—an average of 
10,000 I should say. I am always assuming the same illuminating power— 
from 25 to 27 candles. All the cannels are liable to a greater variety of illu- 
minating power than common coal. Change in the atmosphere and the 
temperature in which they are distilled makes a great difference. In winter, 
giving the same illuminating power, we require a higher class of cannel. 
Our gas sold to consumers costs the company for coal 22°66d. 

By the CuatrMan: That is the cost of the cannel on the gas sold per 1000 
feet for the year ending May, 1866. I cannot speak to the present year yet. 

Examination resumed: I have deducted the gas lost and unaccounted for 
before giving that price per 1000. Last year our unaccounted-for gas was || 
15°52 per cent. It is becoming less every year. Some years ago it was con- 
siderably higher. The highest is 20 per cent. 1 do not at all attribute such 
a per centage to leakage from pipes. 

Mr. Hope Scorr: But you ae been able to reduce the per centage, we 
hear, from 20 to something like 16 ; what measures did you adopt which had 
that effect ? 

Witness : So far as the per centage has been attributable to leakage, our 
savings have been in that particular especially. We have renewed a con- 
siderable number of our main-pipes, and the leakage has come down in pro- 
portion, because our sales have largely increased and we have had less 
increase in the extension of our mains. We are sending more gas through 
the same mains. We lose a good deal by the public lamps, I think, through 
miscalculation of quantity, and excess generally; also by fraudulent ab- 
straction to some extent, and a good deal by irregularity of meters. Con- 
densation, of course, has to do with it very considerably. We are very 
favourably situated in Edinburgh with regard to the actual unk disturb- 
ance of our pipes, our mains generally not being laid in very narrow streets, 
or with a great traffic upon them. here they are in narrow streets, with a 
heavy traffic upon them, the tendency to disjointing is much increased. I 
have not deducted from our cost price whatever we could get out of the 
Scotch cannel in the way of satel products. That has to come off yet. 
We do not get near as good coke from Scotch cannel as from Newcastle coals, 


Mr. Hore Scorr: Nor so much in quantity ? 

Witness : No; but Iam not experienced in the case of Newcastle gas- 
making coal. 

Examination continued: For the present year we shall have consumed 
about 20,000 tons of Scotch cannel, and after deducting the amount of coke 
which we use as fuel, and also deducting a very large proportion we have to 
throw away as utterly useless, we shall realize something like £300 for coke 
sold. We dispose of our coal tar, and oils, and ammoniacal water—in fact 
all our liquids—to a company who take it by contract. For the year ending 
May, 1866, it was 2s. per ton on the coal carbonized. What we receive for 
residual products would reduce the cost price of gas by 1s. 10d. per 1000 feet, 
We throw more than one-third of our coke out, as it is useless for fuel alto- 
gether. The company to whom we sold the residuals paid us upon about 
18,000 tons at 2s. per ton, for the year ending May, 1866. We are now getting 
rather more; I think 2s. 3d., but 1 am not sure, as I am speaking merely from 
memory. If we had a new contract to make now, we could not get 2s. for it, 
there is such a change. 

By the Commitree: I have not said yet what was the average per ton of 
cannel coal. The price per ton for all varieties, for the year ending 1866, 
was about 16s, 3d. Taking off 2s. for residual products leaves 14s. 3d. The 
coke takes £300 more off. A ton of coal produces about half its weight of 
coke, but I have already mentioned that about one-third of the whole is 
useless for any purpose whatever. Cannel is dearer for the present year. 

Examiration resumed: We are obliged to use double the usual quantity of 
coke in order to carbonize. We are obli to have two furnaces to each 
oven, to keep up the heat, on account of the quality of the coke. We have 
lately been obliged to raise our price, owing to the mg ag price of 
cannel, and the cost of production generally. th companies in Edinburgh 
gave notice, in nearly similar terms, on the 9th of October last, I think, that 
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in consequence of the great rise in the price of parrot coal, and the cost of 
production generally, the price of gas in the quarter after that which was then 
ending, until further notice, would be raised to 4s, 10d. per 1000 feet; the 
discount and meters to remain as at present. Previous to that the price had 
been 4s, 4d. Previous to announcing the advance in price, we made inquiries 
of the various companies in Scotland, to ascertain what their views were as 
to meeting the difficulty of the advancing price in parrot coal—cannel coal 
,|—and after some little time we got returns from several companies who had 
advanced their price for the same reason as ourselves. Aberdeen advanced 
from 5s. 5d. to 5s. 10d., an increase of 5d.; Arbroath, 5s. to 5s. 10d., an 
increase of 10d.; Dundee, 4s, 8d. to 5s. 2d., an increase of 6d.; the 
Edinburgh Gas Company, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 10d., an increase of 6d.; the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Company, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 10d., an increase of 6d.; 
Hamilton, 5s. to 5s. 10d., an increase of 10d.; Kircaldy, 4s. 5d. to 4s. 10d., 
an increase of 5d.; Musselburgh, 5s. to 5s 5d., an increase of 5d.; Porto- 
bello, 5s. to 5s. 5d., an increase of 5d. ; Montrose, 5s. to 5s. 10d., an increase 
of 10d.; Perth, 4s. 2d. to 5s. 8d., an increase of 1s. 6d.; and there are 
others, I believe, who have advanced, but from whom I have not had returns 
in time to make use of them. All these towns, I think, ee Aberdeen, 
are tolerably near to some kind or other of parrot or cannel coal. Hamilton 
is nearly in the middle of them. Arbroath and Montrose, Aberdeen and 
Dundee, may be considered out of the coal-fields; all the others are within 
a convenient distance. We have adopted our alteration in order to keep, in 
some degree, the same sort of relation in increase as the other towns. I think 
the companies in Scotland supply cannel gas almost entirely. They are the 
eannels of the Mid Lothian fields—viz., the New Battle and Arniston; I 
estimate them as the first class. Then there is the west country coal—the 
Lesmahago, the Riggside, and the parrot. They are first-class coals. Taking 
the New Battle as a very fair example of the first-class quality, from my own 
experience and repeated trials, it would give about from 33 to 34 candles, 
not more. The Lesmahago, I think, is about equal to that. I could name 
another, but I am sorry to say it is shut up, and I doubt whether it is likely 
to yield any coal for some time; that is the Overton. I think it is rather 
better than either. The reason it is shut up, I understand from the agent, 
is the difficulty of working the coal]. I classify those cannels which give 21- 
candle power and upwards as the first class; the second, those which yield 
from 15 to 21 candles; and the third class, those under 15. There are 
several Scotch cannels under 15 candles. There are a great many second 
class—Wilsontown, Heywood, and Cleugh, and several varieties in the Mid 
Lothian district, Grange, near Bo'ness, and several others. 


By the Committee : It is doubtful whether the second-class cannels would 
be worth bringing to London. 

Examination resumed: The price of Arniston in 1864 was 20s., delivered 
at our works, In 1867 the price was 25s., being an increase of 5s. One variety 
of Lesmahago—the Wee coal, which I used in 1866—I bought under con- 
tract at 18s. 6d. per ton. I applied to our agent, from whom we had some 
within the last fortnight; he told me that the price would be now 303s., being 
an increase of lis. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. Hope Scorr: Do you know any particular invention as to that Les- 
mahago Wee coal, with regard to extracting oil from it > 

Witness : No; but I do not think that that would affect the price of coal 
just now, for there is very little of it used at present. ‘The oil trade is in 
such a state that it is in our favour for purchasing gas coal. 

By the Committee: The price of this particular coal is prohibitory at 
present, as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Hope Scorr: Is it the American oil which has spoiled the English 
trade in oil extracted from this coal ? 

Witness : Within the last few years two or three of the coals (I believe 
some of the Lesmahago coals) were used for distillation to produce oil; but, 
in consequence of a great many of those oil-works being at a standstill nearly, 
a larger quantity of these coals are now open to gas companies to purchase. 
In 1865 we bought 2000 or 3000 tons of New Battle coal for 203.; for the 
—— year we pay 24s. 6d. Overton, the one I have just referred to, I 

ought in 1862 at 23s. 4d.; the price quoted to me now, within the last 
couple of months, is 3ls. 6d.—a difference of 8s. 2d. The Wilsontown I 
bought in 1866 at 15s.; the present price is 22s. 3d. It has gone to that 
rice by two steps. It was during the intermediate period 193. per ton. 
here is now a difference of 7s. 3d. Cleugh coal—a coal very much like the 
—- one—was lds. in 1865, and it went by two steps to 193. and up to 

2s. 3d., which is the present price offered to us. That is 7s. 3d. increase. 
Then there is the Heywood, which is nearly of the same character as the 
Cleugh. In 1866 we bought that at 14s. 8d.aton, and it went up to 19s, 
and is now 22s. 3d., being an increase of 7s. 7d. Wemyss is a first-class gas 
cannel. I bought that in 1861 at 22s., and I have bought none of it since, 
but it cannot be bought under 27s. 6d., being an increase of 5s. 6d. per ton. 
Methill is a coal I am using a considerable quantity of. In 1865 it was 
13s. 6d.; it is now 18s. 6d., being an increase of 5s. All these prices are for 
coals delivered on our works. They are all fair gas cannel coals. The lowest 
per centage of loss is about 224, and the highest about 62 fully. 


Mr. Hore Scorr: I believe you have not been remiss in trying to get 
your coals arranged for this year? 
Witness : In the early part of the year I became very anxious about our 
purchases for the year. We have been for several years in the habit of con- 
cluding for our year’s supply in the month of April. I applied for this pre- 
sent year in the month of January, and I was not at all surprised to find that 
some of the coalowners on whom we relied hesitated a good deal about giving 
us the —_ we required. I have the letters in my pocket. 
P The HAIRMAN : Never mind the letters, but let us know what you have 
one } 
Witness : They stated that they could not fairly supply us with the pro- 
portions which we used to get, and that from the great demand made upon 
their outport there was a likelihood of decreasing —— 
The CHAIRMAN: Never mind the likelihood; we want to know the fact. 
What are the prices of your contracts ? 
Witness: We have made for Arniston coal a contract for 25s.; for New 
Battle, 24s. 6d.; for Wilsontown, 22s. 3d.; and for Methill, 18s.6d. The 
average of former years was 16s. 3d. Iam not able to say what will be the 
average of this year, not having yet made up our yearly accounts; but I 
expect it will be considerably above. 
he CuarrMAN: We do not want a detailed inquiry into the state of the 
Scotch coal-fields ; it is not of the smallest interest to us, except so far as it 
bears upon the price of gas. You told us that, in the years as to which you 
have just been giving your evidence, the average price was 16s. 3d., minus 
2s. or thereabouts for residuals. What we want to know was to the coming 
year—what will be the average price, and how much we are to deduct from 
that for residuals, That is all we care about. 
Witness : I think I might venture to say-—— 
Mr. Hore Scorr: If we could get the different qualities of coal and the 
price, we could easily work it out. The committee shall have it prepared. 











Examination resumed: Beside the question of price, we decidedly had a 
difficulty in procuring the quantity we needed. The demand for coal for gas 
purposes has increased considerably of late years in Scotland, owing chiefly 
to its being purchased for shipment abroad, and taken away from us for im- 
proving the illuminating power of the gas in London and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: In your opinion, has the prescription by Parliament— 
ordinarily in English bills, at any rate—of a universal illuminating power, 
acted upon the cannel market ? 

Witness : Most decidedly, in advancing its price. Supposing 18-candle 
gas were to be required from the companies in London, that would of course 
give a great impulse to it. 

Py = ComitreE: I understand the colliers wages have increased con- 
siderably. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wenster: I made the application to the coal- 
owners in January, in consequence of our anxiety to make sure of our supply | 
for the ensuing year; but some of the Scotch gas companies are in the habit | 
of making their contracts fall at different periods of the year. They are very | 
general about April and May; but I know a very important company whose | 
principal contracts fall at the 3lst of December, and are renewed the same | 
time as ourselves, There have been several new cannel-pits opened lately. | 
I should think it is only the best cannel that is worth bringing to London, | 
or the best varieties of the second class. I do not know whether I would! 
bring to Londoa cannel that was less than 15 candles. The applications to | 
the different companies were made within the last eight or nine months. 
That would be after the report of the select committee of last year, if it was 
made in July. Part of the applications were made by myself as manager and 
engineer, and partly by our treasurer. 

Mr. Wezster: In fact there has been—I will not say a combination, but’ 
a general agreement to raise the prices in Scotland, has there not? | 

Witness: No; we have been comparing notes with each other as to the 
cost of coal, but there has been no combination in any way. There has been 
a rise in the towns [ have named. 


Cross-examination continued: Dundee is a large town, and Aberdeen is a 
large town; Hamilton is not very big. I do not know what dividends those 
companies are paying, nor what their capitals are. I only know the price. 
I do not know anything particularly of the illuminating power. On the 
average of the year’s work the quantity of gas produced might be taken at 
10,000 feet per ton of cannel, of an illuminating power of from 25 to 27 
candles. ‘‘Cannel” and ‘Parrot’? are synonymous terms. ‘“ Parrot” is 
the old name. I do not know whether Boghead is a cannel coal. We call it 
acoal, It has the properties of cannel as regards gas-making in a highly 
developed degree. It has a very high illuminating power. The two com- 
panies in Edinburgh compete with each other. ‘The other company is the | 
oldest. There is no special arrangement between us for districting. Possibly | 
there is a general understanding. We do not tread too much on other people’s 
toes; we do not like todo that. There is not much difference between the | 
illuminating power of the two companies. Sometimes one and sometimes | 
the other is the best. I cannot say that asa general rule the old company is 
better than the new. I will not say anything about it. The price is the | 
same. There is not a great deal of variation in the level of Edinburgh, but 
there is a good deal of difference between the level of Edinburgh and Leith. | 
Princes Street in Edinburgh is about 225 feet above the Ordnance datum, | 
and the castle is about 350; that is about the range. I have read part of the | 
evidence with reference to the unaccounted-for gas in the Chartered—18 per | 
cent. I donot think that isa very large quantity for London. ‘The levels, 
in London are pretty much the same, but there are circumstances there that 
form leakage which do not exist with us. With us, at present, it is 15-82; | 
it has been as high as 20. | 

The CHarrMAN: I suppose there should be less loss upon a higher illumi- | 
nating power ? 

Witness: It is a denser gas with a higher illuminating power, and through | 
a given aperture it flows in a less quantity than a thinner gas, but I do not 
think it should make much difference. 


Cross-examination resumed: I do not know how many Scotch gas com- | 
panies there are under Acts of Parliament, but there are several. I cannot | 
speak as to whether they are under restrictive clauses or not as to price and | 
illuminating power. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: Glasgow and Dundee are under par- 
liamentary powers; I do not know whether Perth is or net. Any difference ! 
of level there affects the gas, but that is diminished to some extent by the | 
greater density of the gas. We have not been able to get below 16 per cent. | 
or thereabouts. I do not know the level of Highgate, nor can I say that one 
of the London companies supplies that district. We paid 8 per cent. divi- 
dend for one or two years previous to last year. Last year we reserved our 
profit, which amounted only to about 4% per cent., by consent of the share- 
holders, it being anticipated that a considerable extra expenditure would be 
incurred from the price of coal. 

P By - Commitree: We had a declaration of profits, but it was not 
ivided. 

Re-examination resumed: It was thought more prudent to keep that in 
hand to meet extraordinary expenses, of which the rise in coal was one of 
the large elements, The other company paid, I think, 10 per cent. We ad- 
vertised our prices quite independently of our opponents, and they advertised 
independently of us, but the prices advertised were the same. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: Supposing that the mains of the old company are in a 
street in which you are not yet, I suppose you would not think it handsome 
to lay down a pipe there? 

Witness : Not unless there were good grounds for justifying it. 

Mr. Hope Scorr: In other words, without what my learned friend calls 
“districting,” you practically agree to divide the business in Edinburgh 
between you, I suppose ? 

Witness : Yes; but we have our mains in Edinburgh and Leith in every 
street. Both companies have, I believe, with very few exceptions indeed. 

Mr, WEBSTER (through the committee): What is the mileage of mains 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Company? 

Witness: We had 120 miles about four years ago, and I think have added 
another 8 since. : 

The CuarrMan: Do you agree with the doctrine that 2}d. a candle is a 
fair test of price ? 2 

Witness : I have never calculated it in that way. We supply now 29 to 
27 candles. 

The CuarrMan: Would it answer your purpose to go from that 2}d. a 
candle to a lower figure ? 

Witness : 1f we were to reduce our candle power, say, to 15 or 16, it 
would be equivalent to adding greatly to the cost of our plant. It would 
require very largely increased works to produce the increased quantity that 
would be required to supply our consumers, 

The Cuarrman: Then you do not agree with the doctrine that upwards 
or downwards you may take it from 14 to 18 candles at 23d. a candle: 
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it in that way. he 

By Mr. Horr Scorr: We purify by the process of lime purification. We | 
haye no standard of purity irrespective of the standard of price and illumi- | 
nating power. | 

By the Commirrer: We are fortunately situated closely upon the sea- 
shore, and we run our lime water, which is the most offensive of our pro- | 
ducts, into the tide-way by a pipe. The neighbourhood is sufficiently | 
inodorous as it is, by other establishments. 

By Mr. Wenster: We manage to get all our lime disposed of for farming 
purposes. The dry lime is carried away by carts. The wet lime, which is 
called ‘‘ blue billy” in London, is allowed to settle in close pits, and the 
liquid is run off till we find the lime in a thick plaster state, and then we 
send it away by railway. 

Mr. John Young, examined by Mr. Burke. 

I am engigeer to the Dalkeith Gas Company. I have been a gas engineer 
97 years, and of that 14 years have been spent in the service of the Dalkeith 
Company. That company has the monopoly of the supply. We use entirely | 
cannel. Our make is about 11 millions per annum. We are under no Act 
of Parliament, and have no limitation as to price, illuminating power, 
purity, or dividend. We do as we like. We use six or eight kinds of 
cannel, We find that we have sometimes to use one coal for the quality of 
the gas, and sometimes another. The average produce from a ton of coals, 
on the compound coal system, is about 10,000 cubic feet of from 25 to 26 
jcandles illuminating power. I agree with what the last witness said about 
|the variation of quality in the coals. In winter we have to use a higher 
and better description of coal than at other periods of the year. Our leakage 
in the year ending 1865 was 13 per cent. odd; last year it was 15 per cent. 
odd. I attribute that to no particular reason; we have no assignable cause. 
In the term ‘‘ unaccounted-for gas” we include gas lost by leakage, exhala- 
tion in the pipes, gas precipitated in the pipes, and the form of oil, and 
stolen gas. We supply the public lights by meter. I could not assign any 
particular portion of that 15 per cent. to leakage alone. 

Mr. Burke: From your long experience as a gas-maker, does it invari- 
ad i that the amount of gas sold would be less than the manufac- 
tured gas > 

Witness: Invariably so. I know of no instance where it has ever been 
under 10 per cent., and I have known it as high as 33 per cent. 

Examination continued: We sell our coke at 2d. a bushel. About 10 
bushels would go to a ton of coal consumed. We sell about half our coke. 
We also sell our other residual products. We get for those £65. Wecharge 
5s. per 1000 feet for our gas, and have hitherto paid 10 per cent. dividend. 
We have paid the same dividend for the last 13 years. I have found, as the 
previous witness has stated, that the price of cannel has been rapidly in- 
creasing for the last 15 years. 

= CHarRMAN : I suppose that is not disputed—the facts that have been 
stated. 

Mr. Burke: In your judgment, if these Scotch cannels were required to 
be sold in large quantities in London, would that have an effect upon the 
price in Scotland ? 

Witness ; It has already affected the price materially, 

Mr. Burke: Supposing there was a compulsion put upon the London 
eompanies to sell cannel gas, and to compel the companies to get cannel, 
whether from Scotland or Lancashire, or elsewhere, would not that have the 
effect of raising the price in Scotland? 

Witness : Yes, most undoubtedly it would. 

Examination continued: For the last ten years I have been employed 
largely in analyzing coal. I have examined 200 samples. A great number 
when they were tested were found useless, In 1865 1 paid for the Lothian 
coal 20s, a ton at the pit. That is the coal Mr. Romans represents. Now 
we are paying 25s. at the pit. We have to carry it about 3 miles. That is 
a first-class cannel. All the cannels have been affected in price, though in 
different ratios. 

3 Bonxs; Is the ownership of the cannel coal comparatively in few 
ands? 
_ The Cuarrman: The committee have determined not to go into that 
jj inquiry. 
_ Examination resumed: I know that several companies in Scotland have 
increased their price in consequence of the price of cannel. Our company 
has not done so yet; it is left in abeyance till the end of our present financial 
year, to be considered then. They have not yet taken into consideration 
whether it will be absolutely necessary to increase the price in order to 
maintain the dividend. I am not acquainted with the coal supplied to 
ndon, or its illuminating power. There are great varieties of Newcastle 
coal. I have had two kinds of common coal for analysis, and one of them 
roduced 10,000 cubic feet per ton, of 8-candle gas only. The other was from 
lashetts; that was rather over 10,000 feet of 12-candle gas. Those are the 
only two I have examined ; they are called soft coal. Iam not acquainted 
with the Durham coal-field, from which London is supplied. 


Cross-examined by Mr. RopweEtu: The capital of our company is now 
£6000, but we have only paid dividend upon £4500, as the remaining £1500 
has only lately been paid up. We have charged 5s. per 1000 for the last 
four or five years. 

Mr. RopwELi: What is the highest price you have charged since you 
have been paying 10 per cent. dividend ? 

_ Witness: For some little time the lowest price was 5s. 10d., and the 
highest 6s, 6d., for gas of about 25 or 26 candles. Ido not make gas from 
Newcastle coal. 

Mr. Ropweti: You have been asked whether you could get 10,000 cubic 
feet from the Newcastle coal of a certain illuminating power ? 

Witness: I have not been asked that. 

Mr. Ropweti: You say there was some coal from which you got 10,000 
cubic feet of gas of only 8-candle power ? 

Witness : They were coals sent to me for analysis, upon which I reported. 
||, Mr. RopweLi: If you had been content with a smaller quantity of cubic 
|\feet from the same coal, would you have got a higher illuminating power ? 

| ¥ttness : I should say slightly increased—probably by two candles. That 
|Would take the power up to 10 candies. In order to get beyond that we must 
| have coal mixed with cannel. I have not madeany calculation of how much 
per candle would be the increased cost. 

tr. RopWELL: Do you subscribe to the doctrine that for 2}d. a candle it 
could be done ? 
tness : I can give no opinion upon that. 

Re-examined by Mr. Burke: The Plashetts coal that I tested was inland 
coal, and could only be brought to London by railway. I amaware that the 
coal brought to London is partly by railway and partly by sea, in competition 




















Witness : I could not state as to the rate per candle; I have never taken | 


| last reduction in price at Midsummer. 


Mr. Horatio Brothers, examined by Mr, DEN1son. 

I am engineer of the Equitable Gas Company, and have been so for eight 
_— Previous to that 1 was seven years at the Salford Gas-Works. The 
quitable Company was founded in 1830, and incorporated in 1842. Up to 
the end of last December we had expended capital £250,400 odd. Of that 
£250,000 was spent before the Act of 1860. We have only one station at 
Pimlico. Wesupply both kinds of gas. I believe at one time the Equitable 
Company was in competition with the Chartered, but that was before my time. 
I came after the districting was arranged. I know about the past dividends. 
From 1840 to 1842 they paid no dividend. From 1848 to 1849 they paid no 
dividend likewise. I do not know what they were doing between 1848 and 
1849. For the first 20 years the average dividend was under 3 per cent. 
For 1866 our rates, meter-rents, and other things which we received, 
amounted to £94,075 6s. 8d., including residual products. Our working ex- 
penses were £61,958 15s. 8d.; our net profit, £39,016 11s. We made our 
We reduced our cannel gas from 6s. 
to 5s. 6d., and common gas from 4s. 6d. to 4s, 


Mr. Denison: As last year was rather a critical period, I must put another’), 


question. You had given notice the year before of your intention to do so? 
Witness : We had done so. 
By the Commirree: The price was reduced at Midsummer, 1865, but we 
gave notice at the latter end of 1864. 
Examination resumed: I have a paper here showing the dividends as they 
were going on a little before 1860. In 1856, just before the districting, our 
dividend was 4 per cent.; in 1857, 4} per cent.; in 1858, 5 per cent.; in 
1859, 6 per cent.; and in 1860, 9 per cent. Then came some payments of 
back dividends. In 1861 we paid a back dividend of 5} per cent. ; in 1862, 
a back dividend of 4}; in 1863, a back dividend £4 9s.; in 1864, a back divi- 
dend of 63; in 1865, a back dividend of 33; and in 1866 none. 
By the Commitree: That is in addition to the 10 per cent. 


The CHArRMAN: There is an item here of £17 10s. per cent. ; what does: 
that mean? 
Witness: The return I have put in is a return put in my hand by the 
accountant. 
Mr Denison: That seems to be for one half year, not for the whole year > 
Witness : Not for the whole year. 
Mr. Denison : Is that the explanation of the 17} which appears upon that 
printed table—that it is for the half year only ? 
Witness : Yes, for one half year only; for the whole year it is 133. In 
1866 in neither half year did we pay any back dividend. 
Examination continued : The illuminating power by the Act of 1860 was. 
12 candles, but we have always given more than that ; and for the cannel gas 
we have given 4 more candles on the average, making 24 candles. 
Mr. Denson: There is another question relating to these back dividends ;. 
although you have paid these sums, you have not paid off all that you might 
have done under the Act? 

Witness: No, we might have paid more; £22,000 it is exactly. 

Examination continued : We have erected the testing-house according to 
the Act, and placed it at the disposal of the examiners in the regular way. 
There have been no legal processes against us for a breach of the Act, nor 
any inquiry from the Home Secretary, nor action by the magistrates. 
The parishes of St. George, Hanover Square, and St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
have appointed examiners. The Strand district did appoint an examiner 
also, but they have discontinued him. There has been no complaint from 
those places that have appointed examiners, I have a statement of the 
details of the working. 

Mr. Denison: Now, first, as to economy. I asked Mr. Jones the other- 
day whether there was any way of saving money, either in distributing gas. 
or making it, and I ask you the same question ? 

Witness : I answer it in this way—that I have had a considerable expe- 
rience in the country, and an experience of more than six years in London, 
and I must say that in managing the works in London I have carried them 
on as economically as I did in the country, and I have always been able to. 
make a first-class dividend in the country as well as here. I am sure there 
is no waste. The 10 per cent. we paid last year was only just earned. We 
had to put on all steam to earn that dividend. The price of our coals has 
risen the same as other people’s. There is no proportion between the resi- 
dual products and the cost of coal. Breeze is the small coke, when the coke 
is riddled. Last year we got 8s. a chaldron for it, now we cannot sell it for 
1s. 6d. I do not believe that anything under 4s. per 1000 will enable us to- 
pay our dividend with the present price of coal. The average of our common 
gas is 14 candles, that is two more than the number required. 


Mr. Denison: I am sorry to find that you, like other gentlemen, cannot 
give a separate account of the cost of adler cannel gas, distinct from the: 
other. 

Witness : I have been anxious to do it, but, owing to the make of canneb 
gas being so small—merely one-eleventh of the whole—it would have put 
us to considerable expense to do so, or I would have done so. A great many 
things would have to be attributed to both manufactures—a great many 
fixed charges; and if we attempted to work out the mere cost of making the 
gas we should have to make an arbitrary division of taxes and fixed charges. 
of all kinds; so that we cannot practically do it. Tur and ammonia, and 
other things from both gases, flow into the same reservoir, so that they can- 
not be separated. 

Mr. Denison: You engineers have some difference of opinion upon this 
point which I am going to ask you, but what is your view as to the waste 
of cannel gas as compared with common gas, is it greater or less ? 

Witness : In our case it is 1 per cent. greater. 

By Mr. Wexsster: That is the “ unaccounted-for gas.’ 

r. Denison: How much do you put as what we call leakage—which 
means unaccounted-for gas—upon the whole of your mains? 

Witness: We vary particularly on that point; the unaccounted-for gas 
really amounts to 12°8 per cent. 

Mr. Denison: That is close upon what the Pheenix was? 

Witness: Yes; we burn about 54 millions upon the works and in the 
offices, which brings it up to 14°1 per cent.; that includes the cannel. 

The CommitreE: That is consumption, not leakage. 

Witness : I mean that which is unaccounted for—not paid for. 
Examination resumed: That includes what we burn ourselves and what 
actually leaks out of the pipes, and also the stealage, and whatever else 
there may be. 

Mr. Denison: There-is another item. I suppose you find, like other 
people, that meters do not register sometimes so much as they ought? 
Witness: ‘That is perfectly true, especially as regards dry meters. Our 
dry meters are increasing. 

By the Commirrez: The mistake would not always be on one side, but 
the average would be against the dry meter. 








With each other. Our company has been in existence upwards of forty years. 
ur streets are paved with stone. 











Mr. Denison: Looking at the machinery of the meter, I suppose it is 
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easy for you to say what is the natural tendency of the mistake, as to 
whether it will register more or less gas than is used? 


Witness; The wet meter, when it once gets the water-line perfect, so 
long as the meter goes on registering the quantity going through the meter, 
is perfect; but the dry meter, what with the slipping of the valves, and the 
diaphragms, being flexible, increasing in size, though they register a similar 
quantity, they practically give more. 

£xamination continued: I have made an estimate of the cost of supplying 
18-candle gas. It adds 1s, 2d. to the present cost, comparing it with 
12-candle. 

Mr. Denison: That is to say, an addition of 6 candles is equivalent to 
a difference of 1s. 2d. ? 

Witness : Taking it in that way there is that difference. There is a dif- 
ference of 6 candles whichever way you put it. One is 13 and the other is 
19. If we were obliged to furnish 18-candle gas, and also to reduce from 
4s. to 3s. 6d., we should have no profits. I do not think we should be able 
to pay our way. Our consumption has rather increased of late years, but 
very little—about 5 per cent. upon the previous year. 

_ Mr. Denison: That is to say, we may call it 5 per cent. compound 
interest? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Denison: Do you believe, as far as you can judge, that any reduc- 
tion of the price would increase the price in such a way as to compensat2 
for that reduction ? 

Witness : I do not think it would. 

Mr. Denison: You answer that by experience, and not by theory. Has 
the increase of last year, which was a little more than 5 per cent., at all 
made up for the decrease in price > 

_ Witness: No; we have not practically found that the reduction has 
increased our consumption; we have got the usual increase. 

Mr. Denison : It lowered your dividend from 15 per cent. last year to 10 
per cent. 

Witness : It did not lower our prices considerably. 

Mr. Dentson: Now about Dr. Letheby and his burner. You know the 
statement of last year, which I suppose my learned friends will read, about 
his burner ? 

Witness : Yes. I think that evidence of Dr. Letheby’s about the burner 
had reference to the City only. Dr. Letheby is referee for the City, and he 
so described himself. The Sapeee was a 15-hole Argand burner for the 
common gas, and a bat’s-wing burner for the cannel gas. We had the same 
burner in 1860 as we have now. Nobody has accused us of decreasing our 
illuminating power, and we have not decreased it. My returns for the 
common gas between 1860 and 1866 show an increase of 5 per cent. in 
cannel, which must show an increase in illuminating power. I know that 
Mr. Cleminshaw said the loss by leakage, and the labour consequent upon 
that, ought not to be more than Is. per 1000. 

Mr. Denison: I believe yours is ls. per 1000. He estimates loss by 
leakage and labour at the present time to be 1s. per 1000 in Manchester ; 
then he compares the mains in Manchester with the mains in London. 
When you districted in 1857, or as soon after as could be, were all the spare 
mains taken up > 
Witness: Yes; all the mains that we could do without, and that we 
could take up without inconvenience to the public. 

Mr. Denison: So all that story of his about there being so many mains 
in the streets is not correct as to your company ? 
Witness: It is not correct in the whole; we have no mains down at pre- 
sent in use of the company’s that we have not tested before using. Ina 
large street there ougkt to be two or three mains at least, and where we 
supply cannel gas there must be four. If we take the Strand, we could not 
do with less than one large main in the centre and two riders on each side, 
and a cannel-gas main. 
Mr. Denison : About turning on the gas. We have had some evidence 
about that. We know that you are obliged to keep it on a pressure of 1 
inch all day long. Is that the case in any other town that you know of? 
Witness: No, it is not the case in any other place; and we having a 
~~ large day consumption, and having the principal portion of the theatres 
to light, especially during the pantomimes, we practically work with a 
15-10th pressure during certain hours of the day. 
Examination continued: Our loss by unaccounted-for gas amounts to 
4d. per 1000 feet, and I know enough of the figures of other companies to 
say that is about the average. I was one of the five engineers who signed 
the estimate sent to the Board of Trade. I have given the same evidence 
here in substance about the 18 candles. 
Mr. Denison: There was another statement of Mr. Cleminshaw about the 
charge for some coke. It relates to the same table I have been speaking of 
just now. Mr. Cleminshaw said there was a mistake about it. 
Witness ; The mistake is this, that we had charged more for Newcastle 
coke than we had made—it is against ourselves. We should have to use 
considerably more cannel coke. We should have had to double the quan- 
tity; that is, forthe difference. On taking 12 bushels of Newcustle coke 
we should have had to use 24 bushels of cannel coke. In making our cannel 
gas we use as a base, asI may call it, Wigan cannel, and to bring up the 
pay we use either Boghead or Lesmahago, In addition, I practically 
nd that I cannot guarantee a supply of 20-candle gas, according to the 
Act, with Wigan cannel alone. In that we use no Newcastle coal at all. 
rae CommitTEE: The cannel gas is for private consumption in the 
south-western districts, and also in the Strand. 

Examination resumed : ae we had to guarantee 18-candle gas, we 
should require three-fourths Wigan cannel and one-fourth Newcastle coal. 
That is what we give in the table Mr. Clemiashaw is criticizing—Wigan 
and cannel, Paes 1 ton, 16s.; and fuel to carbonize as above, 12 bushels at 
3d. We add that up, and make the net cost of 1 ton of cannel £1 ls. 4d. 
I heard Mr. Cleminshaw dispute those figures, and was rather astonished 
at the statements he made as to the quantity of Newcastle coal and Wigan 
cannel from which he could produce 19}-candle gas, I can only say that I 
was on one side of the water when he was upon the other, at Salford, and 
I know this, that we were never able to do it; and I know that our returns 
at the time show that we always made a greater profit than they did. I can 
say this further, that during the winter season, when the cannel has been 
damp and small, the illuminating power from our cannel has fallen down to 
18 candles. 

Cross-examined W Mr. Wesster: Last year we consumed 42,298 tons of 
eoal and cannel. I can distinguish between the two. In the year 1866 
we used 37,342 tons 19 cwt. of Newcastle coal and 4656 tons 15 ewt. of 
eannels; those cannels included Lesmahago and Wigan. Of Boghead we 
used 351 tons 13 cwt. The power of the Boghead is upwards of 40 candles. 
The total cost of all the coal was £35,182 18s. 1d.; and the total amount 
received for residual products £16,961 19s. 8d.—nearly half. We made for 
that sum 425,000,806 cubic feet, and sold 365,000,653 cubic feet. We re- 








ceived for that £75,906 13s. 8d. not including the residuals.- Upon the 
quantity of gas sold we require ls. 7}d. per 1000 feet to pay a dividend. 

Mr. Werster: There seems to be some question put advisedly about this 
burner of Dr. Letheby’s applying to the City; I suppose what is a good 
burner for the City is a good burner for any other town ? 

Witness: For any other company supplying the same quality of gas. 

Mr. Wessrer: There is a difference in the burner, as regards the quality 
of gas, is there not ? 

Witness : There ought to be. 

Mr. Wepsrer: Are you not in the habit of asking for deposits to secure 
the gas-rents ? 

Witness : That does not come in my department at all; I never meddle 
with financial matters. 

Mr. Wenster: What is the number of miles of main? 

Witness: We have upwards of 60 miles of main. 

Mr. Wessrer: What is the quantity of gas supplied per mile ? 

Witness: If you take the rental at £76,000 and the mains at 60 miles, 
it is getting on to upwards of £1500 a mile. 

Mr. WessTER: You told my learned friend that there was no ratio be-| 
tween the cost of coal and the residual products; do I understand you to 
say that the residual products do not increase in value as the price of coal 
increases ? 

Witness: Decidedly not. 

Mr. Wessrer: So that, if coal rose very much, coke would fail ? 


Witness: No; I did not say so. I did not say that the reverse was true. |! 
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Mr. WexsteR: Then, in the answer you gave, you did not mean to say 
that if coal rose coke would not rise ? 

Witness: I meant to say this, that it does not necessarily follow because | 
coal rises in value, that the residual products rise in value. 

Mr. WEBSTER: We are not talking of residual products now, except coke. 
Do you mean to tell me that, assuming Newcastle coal to rise, the eoke| 
would not rise also? é | 

Witness: It does not do so. It has not done so this year, especially. It} 
is quite a question of the price of other material. Coke depends a great 
deal upon the supply and the season. ; | 

By the CommitreE: When I was at Salford the illuminating power we] 
supplied was 18 to 21 candles, as far as my recollection serves me. We re-| 
duced the price a little before I left ; we set Manchester the example, and| 
they followed it. ‘The price, the greater portion of the time I was there, '| 
was 5s. per 1000. If my memory serves me, we reduced the price to 4s. 64. | 
It was 18-candle gas—occasionally a little more. The cost of Wigan cannel| 
at that time was about l4s. or 14s. 6d.; it had been 10s. 6d. ‘There is a| 
great difference between the price of labour at Salford then and the price in| 
London now. It would be nearly 20 per cent., as well as I can remember. | 
We separate the selling of cannel and common gas, because we have separate | 
mains. We could separate the expense of making the two, but at a very 
considerable outlay. 








The Commirree: You cannot tell your directors whether it pays them 
better to furnish cannel gas or coal gas at these respective prices > 

Witness : I might reply to your question by rather a general answer, and 
that is, that with the small quantity of cannel we make I believe it would 
be better for us to supply common gas; but if we were able to make the 
whole quantity of cannel I should prefer to do so, at the price of ds. 6d. 
That is at the standard of 20 candles. We now pay regularly 10 per cent. 
dividend; and besides that we have paid all the back dividends we are en- 
titled to—that is to say, except £22,000. 





SeventH Day—TveEspay, June 4. 
Mr. Henry Finlay, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am a civil engineer, and have been engineer-in-chief to the Surrey Con- 
sumers Gas Company for 5} years. For 9} years previous to that I was 
assistant engineer to the Commercial Gas Company., I am thoroughly 
familiar with the manufacture of gas, and the erection of gas machinery. 
The Surrey Consumers Company was founded in the year 1849, and _incor- 
porated about 1854. They supply only common gas—no cannel. We have 
one manufacturing station, and two gasholder stations. ‘The manufacturing 
station is at Rotherhithe, on the banks of the Thames. That situation is 
extremely good for the delivery of coals. We bring the ships alongside the 
jetty, without the intervention of barges. We originally commenced to 
make gas in competition with the Phenix and South Metropolitan Com- 
panies. That continued until about 1853 or 1854, when the districting took 

lace by agreement. For the first three years after starting we paid no divi- 
Fond ; in 1852, we paid 4} per cent.; 1853, 7 per cent.; 1854, 7 per cent.; 
1855 to 1861, inclusive, 8 per cent.; 1862, 10 per cent.; and in 1863 we 
paid 10 per cent., and 4 per cent. back dividend. 

By the Cuarrman: That would be for two years. In 1864 we paid 10 per 
cent., and 3 per cent. arrears ; in 1865, 10 per cent., and 2 per cent. arrears; 
and in 1866, 9} per cent., and 2 per cent. arrears. We reduced the price of 
gas at Midsummer last, and since then we have oy d been enabled to pay 9 per | 
cent.; and 2 per cent. was paid on the previous half year. The reduction) 
was 6d.—from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 

Examination resumed : From the commencement of the company in 1849| 
our dividend has averaged 73 per cent. Our capital is £245,643. Our sub- 
scribed capital is £200,000; the remainder is borrowed. In 1862, when I| 
first became connected with the company, the share capital was £150,000, | 
and the borrowed money £35,000; the rest has been spent since. ‘The gross 
receipts for the year 1866 were £76,553 15s. 8d. 

Mr. Ricuarps: That does not agree with what I have got. Just look at 
that paper before you. ‘ 

Witness: That may be a balance carried forward possibly ; this is what 
was returned to the Home Secretary. 

Mr, Ricnarps: Look at your own paper, and give the gas-rental. 

Witness: £75,860 19s. 3d. ‘The working expenses of the company for the 
same period were £50,979 Os. 10d., leaving a profit of £24,881 18s. dd. 

Mr. Ricuarps: And the dividend paid, how much per cent. ? : 

Witness: The gas-rental, with incidental receipts, includes the residual 
products. For the first half of 1866 we paid 2 per cent. arrears, and 5 per cent. 
dividend. We made the reduction at Midsummer, and then for the second 
half year we paid 4} per cent. We came under the operation of the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act in 1854, when we obtained our Act. It was am associa- 
tion before. Our standard illuminating power is fixed by the Act of 1860 at 
12 candles. We have always maintained something above the standard + 
the gas over the district has averaged about 13 candles, as tested by the loca’ 
authorities, St. Olave’s and Rotherhithe appointed Dr. Vining to test - 
gas, but it being found equal to the standard, Rotherhithe dispensed wit 
his services about three years since. 








what he has returned adversely to the company ? 
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Witness: Exactly. 

Examination continued: In the year 1862 we used 376 tons 13 cwts. of 
Wigan, 294 tons 6 ewts. of Scotch cannel, and 225 tons of Boghead. In 1863 
we used 1200 tons of Wigan, 125 tons of Scotch cannel, and 139 tons of old 
Wemyss. We have been forced to use different sorts. We used to use Bog- 
head, but it is too expensive. Our per ery Y of cannel on Newcastle coal 
was about 5 per cent. We cannot get rid of the Scotch cannel coke; we 
give it away, and have to pay for carting it off. The other cannel coke I 
use as much as I can in the works under the boilers, and for our jetty for 
lifting coals. We have practically no sale for it. I have gone into the 
question of the cost of our gas—it is 29-94d. per 1000 feet. That includes 
everything but the dividends and the bonds. That is gas sold at the con- 





sumers meters. We put the leakage—that is to say, unaccounted-for gas— 
at 16% percent. We require about 16°33d. per 1000 to pay the dividend, and 
173d. for the bonds. , 

By the CHAIRMAN: That is to pay the 10 percent. It is as near 1s. 6d. 
as possible, 

Renminstion resumed: Adding the 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. together makes 4s, 
We have never put by any reserved fund—we never had any to put by. 
When we coheed our price we were under no legal compulsion to do so. 
Before we put by our reserve-fund under the Act of 1847 we are expressly 
permitted to pay our back dividends. The directors and auditors fees and 
salaries to officers is 2°17d. per 1000 feet. That would not include my salary, 
that going under the head ‘‘ Supervision and labour.” The companies neces- 
sarily do divide many of those items differently. I down 9500 feet as 
the natural production of a ton of Newcastle coal. The quality depends on 
the description of coal—12 to 13 candles. 

Mr. Ricuarps: When you hear of 10,000 feet of 15-candle gas, is that 
within your experience ? : ; 

Witness : No; if you attempted to do it you would do it at a great loss, 

Mr. Ricuarps : You could, perhaps, do it from the choicest coal, but it 
is out of the question practically ? 

Witness : It would need to be very choice indeed, I should say. 

Mr. Ricnarnps: Now, with regard to the burner that has been employed, 
when you talk of producing 13-candle gas, are you speaking of any special 
favourable burner, or the burner which was in existence before the year 
1860 as well as since the year 1860? 

Witness : Any burner that was in existence before the year 1860, as well 
as since that year. There have been, and still are, burners in existence that 
may be used for deteriorating the quality of the gas. I could give instances 
of two burners apparently alike, one producing 13 candles, and the other 15, 

Mr. Ricuarps: Mr. Cleminshaw speaks of the loss by leakage, and the 
loss in distribution ; what do you say is the leakage and loss by distribution 
in the districts supplied by you? Do you believe that there is any waste 
of capital in your distribution, or that you could improve it, looking at the 
position of your works and the district to be supplied ? 











Witness: During the last five years I have examined nearly all the 
mains; wherever there has been a defect in a main taken from other com- 
|panies I have taken it up and relaid it. I think there is very little defect. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Have you any duplicate mains lying charged with gas, 
but doing no duty ? 
| Witness: No; that is simply nonsense. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Did you ever hear of such a thing in London ? 

Witness: It is nonsense; the companies would not charge mains that 
were of no use. 

Mr. Ricnarps: You told us your unaccounted-for gas was 16°33 per cent. 
Will you tell us how much you can fairly put down to leakage proper, and 
how much to gas burnt on the premises, nA various other things > 

Witness : That is a very difficult question, but I should not say that there 
is more than 5 or 6 per cent. of loss from the main-pipes. _ Ours is a poorly 
= district, with small houses, and of course our leakage would be 

rger than some companies. A very large item in unaccounted-for gas is 
the gas lost by condensation. The goes into the gasometer under 
a hot sun, and is then passed through the meter after going through the 
cold pipes at night. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then comparing your district with the Manchester dis- 
trict, is there any reason, and if so, what reason, why there should be more 
loss by condensation in your district than there is in Manchester ? 

Witness: 1 do not know the mileage of mains in Manchester, but ours is 
a very poor district, and we have rather a large mileage. Tor instance, the 
Deptford authorities gave us an order to lay on 20 or 30 lamps the winter 
before last, and every lamp cost us £20 for the main, and there was no other 
consumption. 

The CuatrMaNn: Do I understand you to say that, if there be any reason 
why in the metropolis a larger amount of leakage should be allowed than in 
Manchester, it is limited to those parts of the metropolis where the popula- 
tion is very thin ? 

Witness : I think it should be. 

Examination resumed: That is with regard to condensation. The 
leakage through the pipes would vary according to the length of mains, of 
course, and also from the traffic over the mains. Some districts are very 
much worse than others, where the disturbing causes are greater. 

By the CHarrMAN: We have about 60 miles of main, averaging about 
£1000 a mile. 

Examination resumed: Our total make is about 1,800,000 cubic feet in 
24 hours in mid-winter. 

By the CuarrMAN: Our total make for the year is 353,470,600 cubic feet. 
Examination resumed: The same thing happened in Bermondsey district 
as in Deptford, with regard to the public lamps. I am_not quite sure that 
we were forced to do it under the Act of 1860, but we did it. If the parish 
authorities agree to put up lamps every 75 yards, they may take us where 
they like in the district, but some of them were further apart than 75 yards. 








Mr. Ricuarps: Do you believe it possible for the London companies to 
supply 18-candle gas at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and live ? 

Witness : No; I should think that they would starve at that, and could 
not do it at all. It would be a decided loss, in my opinion. 

Mr. Ricuarps: They would starve so fast that they would die? 

Witness ; 1 should say so. 

By the CuarrMAN: We used altogether 37,207 tons of coal, of which 5 
per cent. was Scotch and mixed cannel. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RopwELL: Our company is more anpoterey 
placed than the City companies and some other companies. I should thin 
the City companies leakage ought to be less. ‘Ihe cost of manufacture 
would be about the same. 

_Mr. RopwELL: What is your disadvantage, then, except the one point— 
viz., the distribution of mains? 

Witness : For every £100 that our rental is increased we have a very large 
outlay of capital in the mains. In that respect we are working at a greater 

isadvantage than the City and some other companies. 














Mr. RopwELi: With all those disadvantages, you have been paying, we 
see, a very considerable dividend ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Cross-examination continued: If you have calculated that our dividend 
since 1860 is something like 11} per cent., it is quite right. Up to 1862, 
when his lease was out, we had to pay Mr. Croll something for an interest 
he had in the gas-works. The company then took the tools and utensils. 
The payment to Mr. Croll appears in the accounts. You will find it in this 
way: it was paid off at the rate of £1600 per annum, and you will see it in 
the balance-sheets at the rate of £800 ey year. The value of our 
shares now in the market is about £12,I think. They are £10 paid, and 
are at £2 premium. 

By the CommitTEE: We do not lose much by bad debts in our poor dis- 
trict. I think it is rather under some of the other companies. 


Cross-examination resumed: The money we had to appropriate for divi- 
dend was nearly the same in 1865 and 1866. It was £24,035 in 1865, and 
£24,881 in 1866. We reduced our price from 4s. 6d. to 4s. at Midsummer. 
We charged 4s. 6d. at the time I began with the company in 1862, and 
charged the same continuously up to June, 1866. Our increase in the quan- 
tity of gas supplied in 1864 was 8 per cent. over the previous year; in 1865 
it was also about 8 per cent. ; and in 1866, after we reduced our price, it has 
only increased at the rate of 6 percent. It has not increased so much as 
before. I cannot account for that. Certainly the reduction in price has not 
induced the consumers to burn more gas; it is rather less. 


Mr. RopwEti: Do you know from your experience of other companies if, 
when the gas is reduced, there are more consumers ? 

Witness : I heard the engineer of the Equitable say so yesterday ; but I 
= sorry to say my own company’s increase has been less since we reduced 
the price. 

Chem-conninction continued: The item ‘‘ Supervision and labour,” in- 
cludes the whole of the working expenses of our yard—the workmen’s wages, 
my salary, and the inspector’s salary. It includes repairs, but it would not 
include the expense of laying down new mains, attending to escapes of gas, 
and such like matters. There has been a large increase in wages between 
1864 and 1866; they have increased about 10 per cent. That appears in 
the accounts. The total cost of supervision and labour in the half year from 
Midsummer to Christmas, 1866, is £5190 3s. 1d. ; and for the correspondin 
half year in 1865, £4829 3s. 8d. The quantity of gas made is 353,473, 
cubic feet, and the quantity sold 294,332,000 cubic feet, being a loss of 
59,141 cubic feet. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: As we extend our works it becomes 
necessary to employ more people, so that oe by year the item “ Super- 
vision and labour ”’ must increase necessarily. 

Mr. RopweEtx: That is distributed over the quantity of gas sold. 

The CHAarRMAN: There is a certain increase in the quantity of gas made 
each year, and then we are told what the actual sums paid for labour were 
in those two half years. 

Witness - Yes; and we naturally expect an increase in the amount. 

Re-examination continued : My directors every half year go very carefully 
through the sums expended, and make comparisons. The stokers wages we 
raised from 2s. 6d. to 3s., and all the yard men we raised at the rate of 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Have you had any recent application from the stokers for 
arise of wages, or for the diminution of the hours of work from 10 to 
8 hours > 

Mr. O’Mattey objected to the question. 

The CHAIRMAN said they did not want more detail than was necessary, 
otherwise they might go on with the inquiry for ever. 

Mr. Ricnarps: I will not press the question if you think it undesirable. 

By the CommirrEE: There is no want of employment in our district. 
We adjoin the Surrey and Commercial Docks, and when the men leave our 
establishment they can go there and get work. We use about 5 per cent. of 
cannel, and give 13-candle gas over our district. We make our gas at the 
works 14 or 14} candles. If we were to give 14 or 15 candle gas throughout 
our district, it would cost us an additional 23d. or 3d. a candle. It would 
require the same rate to carry it to 18 or 20 candles. I have never gone 
into the question beyond that, so cannot say what would be the increase, 
Our district is poor, but the situation of our works is rather favourable, 
being upon the banks of the river. If I were going to select a site for the 
metropolis generally, I should go rather farther down the river. I think 
about North Woolwich would be a very good site. I would carry a long 
main into the crowded parts of the metropolis, and then supply from that 
main. I have not calculated very accurately, if something of that sort were 
to be done, what price the gas could be produced for. It would depend very 
much on the quantity made, and the magnitude of the company. If you 
were to have a fusion of the London companies, you would do away with 
expense to some extent, and it would affect the price of gas, but not largely. 
I have not gone into and considered the question. 

The CuairMAN: When you made your districting arrangements, did you 
compare notes, the one company with the other, with regard to the relative 
advantages of the companies? 

Witness : No; I was in the Commercial Company at that time, and we 
never had any opposition there. The districting took place on the south 
side of London before my connexion with the Surrey Consumers Company. 
I succeeded Mr. Croll. 

The CuarrMAN: But if a new company had been admitted to start, and 
had made large works where that red place is on the map, and had carried 
its main into the City, and had supplied there a large and crowded district, 
can you tell us at what price they could have furnished the consumers with 

as ? 

Witness : No doubt they could have done it at a cheaper rate than it is 
now, but I cannot pretend to say. 

By the CommirreE: Our capital is not fully paid up; we have power to 
call up £40,000 more. We have raised by loan £42,000. We made a call 
on the Ist of January last of £10,000, which makes our present capital 
£210,000, and £42,000 loan at 5 per cent. ; but we cannot get the bonds off, 
though we have advertised them. 

Harry Chubb, Esq., examined by Mr. Hore Scorr. 

Tam secretary of the Imperial Gas Company, and have been so for four 
years past. The company were originated in the year 1821, and were the 
third company established—the Chartered being the first, and the City of 
London the second, ey wel our district extended to Chelsea, now occu- 
pied by the London and Western Companies, We had also the Commercial 
district, and that which is marked “Independent” on the map, and it ex- 
tended northward as far as Tottenham, including all Hornsey. There was 
no boundary on the north, in fact; the mains ran as far as Edmonton. 

The CHAIRMAN: Had you any statutory limit at all ? 

Witness: There was a limit ‘in the original Act. Northward we had 
none, but on the south it was bounded by other companies. 
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.Examination resumed: We had competition in the district at an early 
date by the Commercial—which was then called the British—the London, 
and the Western. The London Company competed with us in the parish of 
Bt. Panenan, Bloomsbury, and in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn. The 
poet of greatest competition was immediately before the year 1857. 

that year the companies ye to divide their districts. Our company 
was in a condition to supply the whole district under the Act of Parliament, 
but we were not bound to supply the whole district; we could withdraw 
atany moment. It was practically by our withdrawal, leaving the smaller 
companies in possession, that the districting was effected. 

Mr. Hore Scort : In your opinion, and as you learn as an officer of the 
company, do _ admit that there is a single duplicate main in your district ? 

itness; No; there is nota single duplicate main in our district charged 
with gas. In one or two cases the original mains of the London Company 
were left in, but they are not worth taking out. They are completely 
severed from all connexion with the mains in which the gas is distributed. 
Mr. Hore Scorr: It is a great inconvenience to open the streets, beside 
being an expense to the companies; but when the streets are being repaired; 
or any work being done, you have taken advantage of that opportunity to 
take up anything you did not want in the ground? 
Witness: Yes; we wait until the parish give us notice that they are 
about to repave the streets, and then embrace the opportunity to take out 
any superfluous pipes, and to rearrange our own pipes in case of need. But 
there have been great opportunities of doing this in the Imperial Gas Com- 
pany’s district, especially when the Metropolitan Railway was made through- 
out the New Road and the Euston Road. The er yd took up every super~ 
fluous main they had, and the thing was thoroughly and completely done. 
Mr. Hore Scorr: Of this you are sure, that no main, either useless or 
duplicate, remains in the ground, to which gas has access from your works, 
at present ? 

itness : I fee] sure of it. We have a map on which every main that 
exists in our district is laid down clearly and accurately, therefore it is 
under my own observation that the present system is complete, and in no 
way are there duplicate mains remaining to be removed that may be con- 
sidered superfluous. 

Examination continued: The amount of capital actually raised at present 
is.£1,385,250, consisting for the most part of £50 shares. Our loan capital 
at present is £429,500. I do not know that I can off hand distinguish that 

rtion of our capital which bears one rate of interest, and that portion 
which bears another rate of interest. It is a very small amount of capital 
bearing a limit of 7 per cent. Those shares were only issued, or attempted 
to be issued, late in last year, and there has only been one cal] due 
upon _— The amount of our capital bearing 10 per cent. interest is 

1,300,000. 

By the CHarrman: I see that £85,250 is the amount of our capital at 7 
cent, 

Examination resumed: That £85,250 is a portion of the £325,000 which 
we were authorized to raise last year at 7 percent. That sum alone has 

m raised. We have endeavoured to issue a larger quantity of shares than 
= represented by this paid-up amount, but have not succeeded in floating 

em. 

The CuarrMan: Are they preference shares? 

Witness: To a limited extent they are made so; in this way, the 7 per 
cent. shares are to receive 7 per cent. so long as the 10 per cent. shares do 
not pay a less dividend than 7 per cent. 

By the CoymirteE: They do not range pari passu with the 10 per cent. 
as to dividend. They are ranged equal up to 7 per cent., and the 10 per 
cent. shares get the 3 percent. afterwards, The old stock and the new range 
pari passu up to 7 per cent. 

Examination continued: Still, with those advantages, we have not been 
able to float your shares. Those which have been taken, have been taken 
principally by the shareholders and directors of the company. The directors 
are very large shareholders, and they have felt bound in the interests of the 
company to accept all the allotments, but, notwithstanding that, the shares 
have not gone off. They are £12 10s. shares, with £3 paid on them, and 
they are selling at 10s. discount. 

By the Commirree: The old shares are all paid up. 

Examination resumed: I have a table here, showing the amount of our 
dividends since 1824. In that year we paid 2 per cent. From 1825 to 1841 
inclusive, we ony 5 per cent.; from 1841 to 1844 inclusive, 8 per cent. ; 
from 1845 to 1553 inclusive, 9 per cent.; and from 1854 to 1866 inclusive, 
10 per cent. We had reached 10 per cent. three years before the districting, 
which took place in 1857. 

By the CommirreE: From the year 1821 downwards, taking the first 
three years as paying no dividend, we averaged just under 8 per cent. 

Examination resumed: The first Act of our company which limited the 
price for gas, prescribed the illuminating power, and limited the dividend, 
was the Act of 1854. It limited our dividend, by incorporating the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act with it, to 10 per cent., and it prescribed a minimum 
‘illuminating power of 12 wax candles—that is, 10 sperm candles; and it 
prescribed 6s. per 1000 cubic feet as the maximum price. We were then 
only making coal gas, with a per centage of cannel. When we commenced, 

ayment was made by burner; but immediately meters came into existence, 
in 1826, the price was 15s. per 1000 feet. In 1830, the price was 18s 6d.; 
in 1833, the price was reduced to 12s.; in 1834, it was reduced to 10s.; in 
18387, to 9s.; in 1843, to 8s.; in 1845, to 7s.; in 1848, to 6s.; in 1851, to 
vat in 1852, to 4s. 6d.; and then on the Ist of July, 1865, it was reduced 

0 4s, 

Mr. Horr Scotr: What has been the effect of the reduction in price 
‘from 4s. 6d. to 4s. as regards your money receipts applicable to dividend ? 

Witness: The result of the year 1866, the first entire year that we have 
worked at a reduced price, is that we have been unable to pay our statutory 
oe by £7900 = round numbers. i 

e CHAIRMAN: That is to say, to pay 10 per cent. on £1,300,000 and 7 
per cent. on the £85,000? ited las ; 

Witness: Yes; but that 7 per cent. scarcely comes in; it was only a few 
days on the 7 per cent., because the call did not become due till the Ist of 
December, and therefore it was 10 per cent. on the £1,300,000. 

By the CommrrreEE: Since the Act of 1860 our illuminating power has 
been raised 2 candles, and is now 12 us the minimum. In fact, we have 
worked higher than 12-sperm-candle gas. During the past year, for in- 
stance, the average, as taken by the testing-officer of Marylebone, makes 
the highest 15-17 candles, and the lowest 13°57 candles. in the parish of 
St. Pancras the maximum is 15°06, and the minimum 12°97, or 13 candles. 
“To manufacture this we have used nearly 10 per cent. of cannel. 

Examination resumed : Our average rate of interest on the £429,500 bor- 
rowed capital, works out to a little over 4} per cent. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: About what are called shareholders debentures in your 
accounts ; a point seems to be made that some capital issued at 5 per cent. 








—that is to say, authorized to be issued at 5 per cent. by Act of Parliament— 
was, in fact, issued at 10 per cent. by the company. Will you explain that? 

Witness : I ought first to explain that when I answered that the average 
rate of interest was 4} per cent. I excluded from the total of £429,500 the 
sum of £130,000, which consists of 10 per cent. bonds. In the year 1854, 
when the company came to Parliament, they showed that £329,000 must 
have been expended, from time to time, out of the profits, for capital in liey 
of raising capital, and they were then authorized to appropriate £13,000 a 
year as interest upon that capital, and to capitalize it in such a way as they 
thought fit, either as share or borrowed capital, as forming part of the autho. 
rized share capital on the borrowed debt. It was ultimately decided to issue 
bonds to the extent of £130,000, and to pay that £13,000 a year on those 
bonds, and that was the course taken in 1854. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: In fact, the interest was fixed at so much money per 
annum, and the application of that money was left to the company, whether 
they allowed 10 per cent. or any other proportion? 

itness ; Yes. These bonds are not redeemable by the company, but the 
holder may sell them. 

The Cuarrman: The holder may sell them, but the company is not bound 
to pay the capital off? 

Witness: They may come upon the company for the money. They are 
redeemable by the holder, who may call upon the company to pay him 
the £100. 

The CHAmnmMan: The company cannot require the creditor to redeem 
them, but the creditor can require the company to pay. Is that it? 

Witness: Yes. 

Examination resumed: During the last year the company supplied 
2,838,701,000 feet—that is, delivered from their works. We put our un- 
accounted-for gas at just over 16 per cent., including what is used on the 
works, Our make rather exceeds one-fourth of the entire make of the me- 
tropolis. We supply over 60,000 separate houses. I do not think I can 
tell you how many lights ‘we light at night. Our gross receipts from all 
sources last year were £587,074. The residual products were £99,984 ; rental 
of meters, £8671 ; sale of old material, £1123; miscellaneous receipts, £358, 
The gas-rental was £477,037. The gross expenditure was £432,262. The 
profit for the year was £154,812. 

On the witness consulting with counsel and the accountant upon the 
tables to which he had been referring, 

Mr. O’Matey at first objected, but afterwards withdrew the objection, 

Witness: It was only the peculiar form in which the questions were put 
that made me pause. 

The CuargMAn: Do youor do you not think that you have given accurately 
the total receipts as being £587,074, and the total expenditure £432,262> 

Witness : I believe that is so. 

The CuarrMaAn: Leaving a balance of profit of £154,812 > 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Hope Scorr: Now will you give me on the other side all the prin- 
cipal items of your expenditure > 

Witness consulted the accountant upon the tables to which he had been 
referring. 

Mr. Ricnarps: The witness has unfortunately dropped a sheet of paper 
on which he had his calculations. 

Witness : Now I will start afresh and give the details of the expenditure, 
which are as follows :—Cost of coals, £246,560; less products, £99,884, the 
difference being £146,676; management, £21,308 ; manufacture, £369,291; 
less coals, £246,560, the difference being £122,731; distribution, £33,120; 
law and parliamentary charges, £1834; bad debts, £3263; making the 
total of those items which comprise all the expenses, except the cost of 
coal, which has been deducted under the item of manufacture, £282,256. 
That added to the cost of coals, less the products, which item is £146,676, 
gives £328,932 as the total expenses of the year. The cost of coal works 
out to 24°86d. per 1000 feet; the products are 10-07d., leaving 14°79d. as 
the net cost of coal after deducting residual products. The management 
works out to 2°15d.; the manufacture to 12°37d.; the distribution to 3°34; 
the law and parliamentary charges to -19d.; the bad debts to ‘33d.; and 
those summed up amount to 18°38d. To go to the receipts, the gas-rental 
is £477,037 ; meter-rental, £3600, Jess repairs and old metal, £1124; in- 
terest, £359; making together, £5083. Those work out as fractions as 
follows :—Gas-rental works out 48-09d., and miscellaneous items ‘dd. per 
1000 feet. Total receipts, £482,119; total expenses, £328,932 ; profit, 
£153,187. The profit works out to 15°42d. per 1000 cubic feet ; the interest 
on the borrowed money, 2°8d. per 1000. 

Mr. Hore Scott: The total of those charges being 30°637d? 

Witness (pausing): I am afraid there is something wrong here. 

The CuHainmMAN: Would it not be better that all this should be put right 
by the beginning of to-morrow’s sitting ? 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Yes; we will have the table put in correctly. 

Examination resumed: The profit works out here to 15-42d. ‘That is not 
sufficient to pay the interest and dividend. It would require 16:2d. to do 
that. A difference of 6d. in our gas-rental would be a little over £50,000 
a year, taking our present sale of gas. During the past year our rate of|| 
increase has been 7 per cent. The year before that it was the same; the/| 
year before that 11 per cent. The reduced price of gas commenced in July,}| 
1865, but the increased consumption is rather under the average. | 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Looking back a few years, do you find that successive) 
reductions have been followed by a proportionate increase ? | 

Witness: No; not as a matter of course, at all, For instance, in the year}| 
1848 the company reduced their price from 7s. to 6s. The ordinary rate of}| 
increase was about 10 per cent., but the increase in that year was only 5 per 
cent. In the year 1851 we reduced the price from 6s, to 5s, There was @ 
slight increase, but by no means an unusual one. 

The CHAmRMAN: You consider the increase in the sale of gas to be due 
rather to the occupation of new streets and the opening of new houses than 
to the fluctuation in the price? 

Witness : That is proved to be the case throughout our history. 

Examination resumed: We have three manufacturing stations, of nearly 
the same productive capacity—one at Fulham, one at St. Pancras, and one 
at Shoreditch—constituting our western, central, and eastern stations. 
There is an engineer attached to each, and no engineer-in-chief over the 
whole. They are kept by the directors in a sort of rivalry. The expenses 
are separated one from the other, with a view of stimulating the engineers, 
and causing some emulation between them with a view to economy, and the 
are dealt with according to the results. There is a communication between @ 
the works, so that we can shift the supply from one district to another. _Bue 
as a general rule, each station has its own field of supply, and we check 
the receipts and all the expenditure referring to that particular station. 
The directors have a detailed report laid before them every week from eac: 
station; therefore they have the means of comparing them with the corre- 


sponding week in the previous year. The directors meet at the stations 
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twice a week, and they have before them every officer employed at that 
station. 
Mr. Hors Scorr: Can you suggest, or have you heard suggested by any 
one, 2 more regular and economical method of managing gas-works than you 
ursue ? 
. Witness : I have heard no suggestions that could in any way economize 
our system, or improve the mode of working with a view to economy, and I 
have been connected with very large commercial undertakings. I know 
none so well conducted, or so carefully watched over, and anxiously looked 
to by the directors and those in command. . 
Mr. Hors Scorr: If any suggestion can be made for your improvement 
are you quite willing to adopt it? f 
Witness : There is no improvement suggested that the directors do not 
test. Every coal that is brought before them with the view of making more 
gas per ton is carefully examined by their own officers, one against the other, 
so that the results may be compared ; and if any good can be obtained out of 
it they instantly avail themselves of it. They constantly keep in view the 
possibility of increasing the profit, and reducing the price of gas. 
Examination continued: We are not well placed for the economical con- 
veyance of coal from the ships to the works. We are subject to considerable 
expense for canal dues and for lighterage. The St. Pancras and Shoreditch 
stations are on the Regent’s Canal, where the dues are heavy and the light- 
erage dear. Fulham is on the Kensington Canal; that is a shorter length 
of canal than the Regent’s Canal, but it is high up the river, and the navi- 
gation impedes us a good deal. We have felt the increased cost of coal, both 
in cannel and Neweastle, but especially in cannel. We use a variety of 
Newcastle coal—chiefly the Leverson, the Lambton, and the Peelmain. I 
think the cost is 15s. per ton. 
Mr. Hore Scorr: That is what Mr. Clift takes at 13s, 3d. 
Witness ; Yes. In addition to that we have to convey it to our works, 
which costs us 1s, 6d. to 1s. 9d. per ton, in addition to the 15s. Cannel has 
risen since January, 1865, about 13 per cent., and Newcastle from 9d. to 1s. 
per ton during the half year. The residual products have not kept pace 
with the coal. We have also felt the rise in wages, which have gone up 
from 4s. to 4s, 6d. for stokers, and there has been generally a rise in wages 
throughout the whole establishment. The engineer will speak more parti- 
cularly to that point than I can. The rate of wages is still rather on the 
increase than decrease. The capital of the company works out to £6 Is, 4d. 
per ton of coal carbonized. 
Mr. Horr Scorr: We have it that the average of all the London compa- 
nies is £6 5s.—that is given by Dr. Frankland? 
Witness : Yes. 
Mr. Hore Scotr: What do you work it out at? 
Witness : I have not got that. 
Examination continued: We have lately constructed some large additional 
works. I have, on the basis of these, calculated what it would cost to supply 
the whole of our present works as they now stand. That calculation is 
based on the prices actually quoted to me for the works we are doing. 
Mr. O’Ma.tey: We should like to know what those works are. 
Witness : We have erected works at Fulham and Shoreditch. We find 
that we could not construct works along our whole system at a less figure 
than our capital—not at less than £6 1s. 4d. per ton; that is inclusive of 
the land. The Act of 1860 did not, so far as we are concerned, incorporate 
the Gas Clauses Act for the first time; our Act of 1854 did that. Previousl 
to 1860 we were, under the Act of 1847, unrestricted with regard to bac 
dividends. The Act of 1860 restricted us to six years. The total sum which, in 
the year 1860, supposing we had money enough by the sale of our gas, would 
have recouped our shareholders in the way of back dividends under the Act 


paying it. The Imperial district, as I have described it, comprises both the 
urban and suburban supply; and the difference in return is, of course, con- 
siderable between the suburban as compared with the urban district for a 
mile of main, We charge the same price throughout the district. We have 
endeavoured to increase our works, and to place them in situations which 
would be unobjectionable, as we thought, and we have been denied these 
powers by Parliament. In 1865 our capital was exhausted, and we made an 
application to Parliament to raise more capital, and to build additional 
works in Hackney Marshes. That bill passed the House of Commons, but 
was rejected in the House of Lords on the second reading, because, besides 
our new works in Hackney Marshes, we proposed some enlargement of the 
works at Fulham, to which objection was made by the Bishop of London. 
In 1866, we renewed our application to Parliament omitting the enlarge- 
ment of the works at Fulham, and that bill was first taken in the House of 
Lords, and was passed by that House. Then the House of Commons threw 
out the bill on the second reading, because in that case the site selected in 
Hackney Marshes was too near to Victoria Park, although it was the same 
site which the House of Commons had passed the previous year. Up to this 
time we have not enlarged the works at Fulham, or provided new ones in 
Hackney Marshes. All we have obtained from Parliament has been power 
to raise £325,000 at 7 per cent., and that was under a supplemental bill 
brought in in 1866, which capital we have not been able to float beyond the 
small amount I have mentioned. The extent of our mains is 600 miles, 
and our rental amounts to £776 per mile. I cannot say what proportion 
that bears to the receipts of other companies per mile, but it must be very 
small as compared with many of them. 

By the CommiTrEE: Our receipts are below the average, in consequence 
of the suburban districts. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Mat.ey: Before 1857 our districts embraced 
those of the Western, a part of the London, the Independent, and a part of 
the Commercial. I do not know which of those companies was first in the 
field. When we started, in 1821, there was some competition between us 
and the Chartered Company. I think not with the City Company. When 
the districting took place the London Company was the chief company we 
were in competition with, but we also competed with the Independent and 
the Western. I presume the districting would not have been effected if it 
were not considered for their interest, and also for the interest of the public 
at the same time. We paid 10 per cent. dividend from 1854. When we 
arranged the districts it was effected on our parts by abandoning a consider- 
able portion of our district. I believe it was a district in active operation 
at that time. 

Mr. O’Mattey: Were you, in the district of the Western Company, in 
active operation then ? 

Witness : I am scarcely able to say; I was not there at the time. 

Mr. O’Matiey: You cannot tell me, then, whether you were in active 
operation in those abandoned districts, that you were actually occupying 
with your works? 

Witness : I cannot; not for the supply of gas. 

Cross-examination continued: In the parish of St. Pancras, the London 
Company were competing with us, and they receded from there. That isa 








very large parish. They also receded from Bloomsbury. We both had our 


of 1847 would have amounted to £600,000. The Act of 1860 prevented our* 





mains down in those parishes. ‘The useless mains have been gradually taken 
up, ~> ames so as to make them useful. There are very few left in the 
ground, 

Mr. O’Matey: I need scarcely ask you whether, after the evidence we 
have heard from some of the witnesses, they are hardly worth removing, for 


whether removed, or left a, or sold for other purposes, there must be a 


very large loss upon the original outlay ? 

Witness : Of course there must be, if two mains are laid where only one 
is wanted, 

Mr. O’Mautey : If they have to take up a main that has been laid down, 
and has been in use for several years, is it not a fact that there must be a 
“= large loss upon the original outlay on those mains > 

Vitness : I should doubt it. 

Mr. O’Mattey: Just understand me. Suppose you lay down a main in 
a street, you have, of course, the labour of laying it down ? 

Witness: Yes, 


Mr. O’MAuiey: Suppose you have done this for several years, and then | 
you have to dig up, and dispose of it; do you mean to say that you can dis- | | 


pose of it for as much as will pay the original cost and the double labour ? 

Witness : Of course not. 

Mr. O’Ma.tey: If not, there must be a loss, and an immense loss, 

Witness : I think that the total amount has been exaggerated. I cannot 
say if it would be as much as 75 percent. It appears plain that, if two 
mains are laid down instead of one, there must be some loss in taking them 
up and selling the old materials. 

(To be continued.) 


Regal intelliqence. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
TuurRspay, JuNE 13, 1867. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner Houroyp.) 
Re TOM ABERCROMBIE HEDLEY. 


This was an adjourned meeting for final examination and discharge. Mr. 
BaGLeY appeared for the bankrupt, Mr. Reep for the assignees, and Mr. 
WALLINGTON for the Leamington Local Board of Health. 

Mr. Reep: In this matter, sir, of Hedley, the case was. adjourned on the 
last occasion, inasmuch as the bankrupt declined then to answer certain 
questions that were proposed to him on behalf of the assignees. Those 
questions, sir, had reference to a quantity of furniture that had been dis- 
posed of by means of a rafile just before the bankruptcy, and the point was 
this:—After being examined with regard to other pocnety he was asked 
whether any of his furniture had been raffled for either just before or since 
his bankruptey. The bankrupt refused to answer the question, and the 
examination was adjourned sine die. I will now examine him, if you 
please, with regard to that property. We are not at all satisfied with this, 

The CoMMISSIONER: You had better read his statement first. 

Mr. Reep: This is the statement he has put on the proceedings :— 

In Re Tom AnercromBre HEDLEY. 
Statement as to Property. 

In 1865, more than six months previous to my bankruptcy, being in want of money, 
I pledged a gold watch at the shop of Mr. S. W. Harding, of 207, High Holborn, and 
a gold chain ‘at Mr. Blizard’s, Harrow Road; £14 was advanced upon them, being, 
as I was informed, their value. 











At the time of my bankruptcy, my wife was in possession of a china flask, that had | 


been the property of her deceased father; three drawing-room tuble books on the 
Exhibition of 1862; and a small painting done by a personal friend of ours; and 
these things she claimed as her personal property, out of the bill of sale when 
enforced. 

Being in want of money for the support of herself and children, she tried to dis- 
pose of these things, but could not, but at last was able to get £6 advanced on the 
books through the kindness of Mr. Rea. 

In April last, upon my wife consulting some friends as to providing means for the 
subsistence of herself and children, it was suggested that there were many friends 
who would subscribe to a raffle, if promoted for this purpose; and to carry this out, 
Mr. Rea agreed to act as secretary, and Mr. J. T. Olney as treasurer to receive the 
money for Mrs. Hedley. A prospectus was prepared by Mr. Rea, as attractive as 
possible, and forwarded as it was thought, only to friends. Eighty one tickets were 
applied for, and with the money thus obtained the watch, chain, and books were 
redeemed, the expenses paid, and the balance handed to Mrs. Hedley. The tickets 
were for one guinea each. ‘The articles raffled for were a gold watch, a gold chain, 
a china flask, three volumes of books, and a small picture, 

(Signed) Tom AbEercromBre HEDLEY. 

May 29, 1867. 

You see, sir, there is no mention here of furniture at all—not an item. 
What we were talking about on the last occasion, at least as far as I under- 
stood it, was furniture that had been the bankrupt’s property that had been 
disposed of by him just immediately before the bankruptey—or not disposed 
of, but disposed of as he alleged—and which had been sold by him after the 
bankruptcy. 

Bankrupt: It was a misapprehension, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reep: It may have been a misapprehension of yours ; I do not think 
there was any misunderstanding of the question, or any misapprehension of 
the fact, on the last occasion. The examination then turned solely and 
wholly on the fact that the furniture of the bankrupt had been sold. This 
statement does not apply tothat at all. If there has been any blunder it has 
been on the part of the bankrupt. 

The CoMMIssIONER: What was alleged was that there had been a disposal 
of certain furniture, or of certain goods or effects, on the part of the bank- 
rupt by a raffle. He has shown you that what are here mentioned comprise 
all the articles that were disposed of by the raffle. 

Mr, ReEep: On the last occasion, sir, beyond all doubt, the bankrupt 
stated the value of the property to be £150. 

Bankrupt : No, Mr. Reed; I said that the party who got up the pro- 
spectus did it as attractively as he could, and he stated in the prospectus that 
the things had cost £150. The watch, for instance, which cost me £6, 
cost originally far more than that. It cost £105. It was made for a brother- 
in-law of mine many years ago, and cost me £6 when he died. It was put 
down in the prospectus as having cost £105; but I could not have got £10 
for it if I had sold it. 

Mr. Reep: You see, sir, the assignees have been getting information. 
As far as this has been published, we have nothing to do with it, except 
that we found it in print, in a convenient form to refer to what took place 
on a former occasion. It is not pretended that the assignees had anything 
to do with publishing it. There may be ingredients in the case between the 
bankrupt and other parties which have excited a good deal of animosity 
between them; but our object is simply to ascertain if there be propert 
undisclosed, and if there be, that it should be fairly stated on the Soossells 
ings. If you think, sir, that this a fair account—— 

The Commissioner: He swears to it as being a correct one. He says it 
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contains all the property that was actually disposed of by the raffle, and 
that no property a been sed of in any other way. 

Mr. Reep: I will put it to him. (To the bankrupt :) Is this the property 

‘ou referred to on the last occasion as property that had been disposed of 
by ou after your bankruptcy ? 

ankrupt : It is. 

Mr. Reep: Does this account comprise every item that was so sold ? 

Bankrupt : It does. I have a printed copy here. ‘‘ First prize, a gold 
repeater; second prize, a chain.’”’ Five prizes are named. 

r. ReEp: You have compared the list of articles mentioned in this 
account with the articles that have been sold or disposed of, and this 
enumerates every one of them? 

Bankrupt ; It does. The prospectus was in print, and therefore there 
can be no doubt about it. 

Mr. Reep: Did you receive the whole £81 or guineas? 

Bankrupt : No; I received none of it. 

Mr. Rexp: Who did then? 

Bankrupt ; As the statement there states, the parties who got up the 
raffle paid first the money to get the things out of pledge, the cost of the 
interest, the printing and the getting up of the raffle, handed to my wife 
the balance, and took her receipt, not mine. They would not acknowledge 
me in the matter. 

Mr. Reep: I do not think = have put in the accounts any statement 
with regard to these articles that were pawned, 

Bankrupt : This only took place last March, and my accounts were filed 
in May last year. 

Mr, Reep: When did _ bankruptcy occur ? 

Bankrupt : In May, 1866; thirteen months ago. 

Mr, a At that time had you these goods that were subsequently 
pawned ? 

Bankrupt: If you read the statement you will find that they were 
pawned more than six months prior to that. 

Mr. Epwarps (official assignee) : If you look at the commencement of 
the statement you will see that he says he received £14 on them. 

Bankrupt : I had not the property ; I had the tickets. 

Mr. Reep: When you filed your accounts, you made no mention of this 
we! so pawned ? 

Bankrupt : I did not. 

Mr. Reep: You had at that period, in your pocket, the tickets by which 
the property was subsequently redeemed ? 

Bankrupt: They were of no value. I could not get any one to pay the 
interest on them. 

The Commiss1onER: You should have mentioned this. 

Bankrupt : I was not aware, your honour, that I ought to have done so, 
or I would. , 

Mr. Reep: This property was subsequently redeemed by your friends 
and disposed of for pie) 

Bankrupt : No; they were raffled for when they were in pledge, and the 
money that was got from the raffle redeemed them. 

Mr. Reep: Do you know how much balance was actually paid over? 

Bankrupt: I think Mrs. a received something like £50 odd. It 
\has been nearly all she has had to keep the three children and myself. 

Mr. Rsep: Were there any other persons engaged in the raffle except 
\those gentlemen whose names are mentioned here ? 

| Bankrupt: No, not engaged in getting it up. The prospectus was 
jprinted. Mrs. Hedley’s name appeared on it. There was no secrecy about 
‘it; it was all done in print. 

| Mr. Reep: That is all I propose asking, sir, with regard to these ac- 
counts. The pledges that are mentioned here ought certainly to have been 
'stated in the accounts, and the tickets given up to the assignees, if the 
|property did, as the bankrupt now states, cost £159. 

| Bankrupt : £105. 

| Mr. Reep: I will take it at £105. 

| Bankrupt: The watch, something like 20 or 25 years ago, cost my 
\brother-in-law a hundred guineas. When he died I got it for £6. There- 
fore, as far as I was concerned, the value of the watch was £6. But, of 
course, my friends, or my wife’s friends, in raffling it, wanted to make the 
best they could of it, and put it down at its original cost. 

Mr. Reep: I am quite content to assume that these gentlemen did put 
an attractive value on the property—viz., £150; and Iam willing to deal 
with the question on the real value of the property, which the bankrupt 
now says is £105, 

Danbregt : No; the watch cost that 25 years ago. The real value was 
£6. I gave £6 for it. That was the one that cost £105. 

Mr. Reep: Really, sir, I do not think that the question as to whether it 
was worth £106, or £90, or £80, is one of great importance. The only thing 
I am looking at is the principle of the bankruptcy in bankruptcy. The 
debtor had not the property in his possession when he filed his petition; 
the property was omitted from the accounts altogether. Subsequently to 
the tealeeptey, either by himself or through his friends, he made use of 
the property, and it then realized what I am quite willing to suppose is an 
extreme value of about £85, at a guineaeach member. Suppose the bee rd 
was worth half the amount, £40, inasmuch as it had only been pledged for 
a very small sum; indeed, it is : one clear there was a large margin of 
value, a tangible and substantial one that could be dealt with. Now, I 
apprehend that when a man comes to pass his last examination, he only 
passes it on the assumption that the accounts filed by him are correct. In 
the eer case, up to this hour, the accounts are wrong as to the surplus 
or advantage that was to be obtained from the redemption of this property. 
That is an advantage which at this instant belongs to the estate, and of 
which no act of the bankrupt or of his friends can deprive the creditors. 
The only point of view in which the assignees look at it is, what is to be 
done? ‘The bankrupt has had the property; he has had the advantage of it 
—more than the advantage of it; but what is to be done with regard to the 
estate? Is the court to pass over the fact of the omission of this property, 
which is nothing less than concealment, rightly or wrongly, and commend 
it? or, on the other hand, to direct that the bankrupt shall pass his last 
examination when he has paid its value into court ? 

The Commissioner: Certainly the court would not pass over the fact, and 
thereby commend it ; and it has not been passed over. The bankruptcy has 
been in existence for the last twelve months, and the bankrupt has appeared 
on various occasions. On the last occasion he acted certainly very injudi- 
ciously to himself, and be | contrary to the policy and intention of the 
bankrupt law ; and if he had passed his last examination at that period, with 
all this matter not divulged, he ag 75 4 might have subjected himself to 
an indictment for misdemeanour. He has now, however, fortunately dis- 
closed what he states to be the truth with regard to the property that had 
been pledged, and his statement becomes part of the statement of accounts; 
and therefore, taking it in connexion with the previous accounts, it appears 
that he has now on oath divulged and given a true statement of all his pro- 
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‘bankrupt, you will find that he there sets down his own private expenditure 





perty. With respect to the wife getting the proceeds of it, that etands in 
rather peculiar circumstances, seeing that a portion of this property was in 
pledge, so far as I can gather from the bankrupt’s statement, up to the time 
of the bankruptcy, he ought of course to have given up the duplicates, and 
mentioned the circumstances ; but instead of that, he allowed the occasion 
to pass without communicating them to the assignees. Subsequently some 
friends, with the view of getting some advantage for the wife, got up a raffle, 
and ultimately the bankrupt’s family has had the benefit of the gee of 
this property which was pledged. Of course the assignees could not have 
the property without redeeming it, paying what was advanced upon it; and 
the circumstances of its having been used by the wife after the bankruptcy 
would only bring it to this, that the court should determine whether in point 
of fact there has been more than should fairly have been expended for the 
support of the family during the period that has elapsed since the bank- 
ruptey. I should think probably there would not be. Perhaps (addressing 
the bankrupt) you have now been made aware, through your legal adviser, 
that you acted very improperly on the last occasion ? 

Bankrupt : Lam sorry, sir. 

Mr. BaGtey: It was from an absurd notion of delicacy towards those who 
had been charitably engaged. J 

The Commissioner ; A bankrupt puts himself in great jeopardy if he 
passes his last examination without giving up all his property. He is liable 
to an indictment for misdemeanour. You (addressing the bankrupt) have 
now had an opportunity to consider, and you have now given what you 
swear to be a true statement; therefore, under all the circumstances, I 
think you should be allowed to pass your last examination. 

Mr. Reep: I do not know, sir, what course is intended to be taken. 
There is a gentleman here who, I am told, has a strong opposition to the 
order of discharge. 

Mr. Baciey: I am quite ready to go into it. 

Mr. Reep: The assignees also oppose the order of discharge. 

Mr. Baciey: By all means let us know what it is. 

The CommissionER: On what grounds? 

Mr. Reep: On what grounds the assignees oppose the order of discharge > 

The ComMIssIoneR : I want to know generally the grounds. 

Mr. Reep: That the bankrupt’s insolvency is attributable to unjustifiable 
extravagance in living, and that he has been contracting debts without 
having a reasonable expectation of being able to pay. Those are the 
two grounds, sir. I will put them before you very shortly. You will see 
that the debts involve two different accounts—an account of separate debts, 
and an account of joint partnership debts. The partnership was one that 
existed only for a very limited period. ‘Those debts are a sum of £900, and 
the separate debts of the bankrupt amount to a sum of £1157. The returned 
income of the bankrupt is a very small one; his expenses, however, for 
living and personal expenses amounted, I believe, to about £800 a year, 
and there seemed to be no fund or proceeds out of which those expenses 
should be paid, excepting by incurring a large amount of debt and coming 
here for the object and purpose of paying the creditors by bankruptcy. 
Those, sir, are assets which have been providentially discovered by the as- 
signee. If you look at the accounts filed by the bankrupt they disclose no 
assets whatever excepting these:—‘‘ Good debts over £10,” all carried out 
blank. There was not a farthing of assets disclosed in the private accounts 
filed by the bankrupt; and with regard to the partnership accounts, the 
assets there disclosed are what he calls ‘‘ good partnership debts, £180,” and 
‘* doubtful partnership debts, £412';” but with regard to these, I think I am 
correct in saying that they have realized little or nothing. That is, I am 
told, the source from which the £80, after a great deal of difficulty, has been 
derived. If you look underneath the statement of private accounts of the 


at £800 perannum. He says, ‘* My expenses have been £800 per annum.” 
Now, what there was to justify this extravagant mode of living per annum, 
with really very little or no income, I am at a loss to understand. At 
ot md { have heard no justification of this large expenditure. That the 

ankrupt was in very straitened circumstances is quite clear, from the fact 
that he has just discovered—viz., that so far back as 1865 he was compelled 
to resort to the very desperate mode of raising money by pawning his jewelry, 
his watch, and other articles of adornment. The amount, too, raised by 
these pledges was very small, and thereby showed clearly that so far back as 
June, 1865, he must have been in very straitened and impoverished circum- 
stances. The pawnings do not seem to have been confined either to one 
article, but to have extended over different little articles, which are enume- 
rated in the account that he has filed of the property that was subsequently 
redeemed, and show not only on one day, or in one week, but that at different 
times he was involved in very pressing difficulties. Now, sir, if a man has 
been spending £800 a year on himself and his family, one naturally asks what 
justifieation was there for doing so? We see here a lot of little debts which 
ought not to appear upon a man’s accounts, and which certainly would not 
have appeared unless he had been in very difficult circumstances so as to 
prevent his making payment. There is a gas engineer with a large debt 
which might have had something to do with the bankrupt’s engineering 
speculations, £75; there is a brewer for £10, a stationer for £2 Is. 6d., a 

icture-frame maker for £5, a cheesemonger for £30, a Mr. Cooper, ‘‘ casb. 
ent,” £10, a gas-meter maker. This was with reference to an interest 
which the bankrupt had in some gas factory, and which seems to have been 
liable to be determined at any moment at the pleasure of some third party. 
Then, sir, there is £123 to an attorney for law costs; another gas-meter 
maker and engineer £50, the gardener £4, the carpenter £2. There are, 
extending through the accounts, a great number of very small debts owing 
to different people, who have from time been supplying goods to the bank- 
rupt’s house, and I believe, sir, these extend not only over the year imme- 
diately preceding the bankruptcy, but as far back as the year 1862, and 
from thence they have run continuously up to the year 1866, at the date of 
the bankruptcy, clearly showing that from time to time, many years back, 
the bankrupt was unable to pay his way at all, and that he was compelled 
to leave undischarged those trifling debts due to the brewer, and the baker, 
and the grocer, which any man in ordinary circumstances, and with only 
a very moderate income, always makes it a point, not only of duty, 
but of honour, to discharge. Of course, sir, there are always, in any 
neighbourhood, people who are ready to give credit; and as the bank- 
rupt was living ostensibly as a man of some means, at the rate as he tells 
us of £800 per annum, it is not to be wondered at that little tradesmen 
should be ready from time to time to give him credit. It seems to my 
mind very much to be lamented that the bankrupt should have accepted 
their credit, and left the means of payment only that which is to be obtained 
through the intervention of this court. But, sir, it is more upon the face of 
the accounts as they stand than upon what the bankrupt has stated himself, 
that the assignee raises this portion of the opposition, that there never was 
a justification for his living at the rate of £800 per annum. ll these debts 
are unnecessary extravagances. If a man is only earning £100 a year, he 








ought to be careful and cautious to contrive his expenditure to bring it 
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| within the limit of his income; and, as the bankrupt must have known from 
year to year that he was getting further backward, there ought to have been 
more impressed upon his mind the necessity of, if possible, curtailing his 
expenses. But the expenditure of £800 per annum seems to have continued, 
and the result is the eventual bankruptcy. With regard, sir, to the other 

int that is suggested to the court, that the bankrupt has been contracting 
these debts without a reasonable expectation of payment, one point seems 
really to be involved within the other. If the insolvency is attributable to 
reckless extravagance, all these debts must have been contracted with little 
or no expectation of being able to pay them. In fact, I do not know that we 
have heard, throughout the case, that there was any om of an expecta- 
tion of being able to pay. What we have understood is, that the bankrupt 
has got into debt, and now comes to this court to clear himself of his dif- 
ficulty. He seems to have had no income out of which they should have 
been paid. There seems to have been a tendency on the part of the bank- 
rupt, which has existed for years, to involve himself in very dreadful 
litigation. Actions have been brought by him in various directions; 
in some he has been successful, in most he has been defeated, and 
the result is that a great number of his difficulties are attributable 
to that one sole and single cause; but, with regard to any expectation on 
the part of the bankrupt to pay £1100 worth ‘of private debts and £900 of 
partnership debts, there does not seem to have been the shadow of a pretence 
of: justification for having incurred them, even if the most favourable turn 
had occurred in his affairs, All that has been realized of this amount of 
debts is about £40; perhaps there will be just enough to pay the costs of the 
bankruptcy, and to leave something to the unclaimed dividend-fund, for 
probably there will not be enough to divide anything in the shape of divi- 
dend amongst the whole body of creditors. It is upon this view of the case, 
and this view only, that the assignee feels, as the representative of this 
estate, that he is bound to bring this matter before the court, and that he 
would not be discharging his duty if he were to allow the bankrupt to pass 
with these facts and figures staring him in the face, showing the little justi- 
fication which the bankrupt can give for incurring a very large amount of 
responsibility, which there was really nothing whatever to meet. Upon that 
ground, sir, the assignee asks that your judgment may be adverse to the 
ay |? 

Mr. WautirncTon : I appear here, sir, as representing the claim of the 
Local Board of Health for the district of Leamington for a sum of £160 odd, 
the amount of costs incurred by the board in consequence of an action which 
was brought by the bankrupt against the Board of Health; and although it 
may be said that I have some personal antagonistic feeling to the bankrupt, 
for which there may or may not be cause, still 1am sure your honour will 
not listen for a moment to any suggestion that my views or feelings would 
have any operation or effect upon a public body like the governing body of 
the town of Leamington. I am sure your honour will not attribute to them 
any motives but the purest and best—viz., an endeavour to do their duty 
towards the ratepayers of Leamington. It is quite true, and I do not dis- 
guise the fact, that there have been proceedings, and very extraordinary 
proceedings; but those proceedings have resulted entirely in my favour, 
and from the very first onset to the last there has been but one vindication 
of my conduct. I have, therefore, nothing to say upon that subject; I 
appear before you simply as the representative of the board of Leamington, 
and in that position, and in that only, do I attempt for a moment to offer 
any observations on this case. Your honour will understand that I know, 
perhaps, more of the circumstances attending this bankruptcy than any 
other individual can do, because my clients, the Board of Health, have been 
subjected to very considerable litigation at the instance of the bankrupt, 
which has resulted in a very heavy loss tothem. ‘The consequence is that 
I know the pros and cons of this case, perhaps, better, and can give your 
honour more information on that subject, than any other individual could, 
perhaps, have done. Now, I beg to call your honour’s attention to the 
tact—— 

Mr. Bactey: If you are going to make any statements of fact will you 
be good enough to go into the witness-box, and let us have the statement on 
oath? We cannot mix the advocate and the witness together. 

Mr. Watuineton : If your honour would prefer it, I will examine the 
bankrupt in support of my statement, which will follow. 


The CommIssioNER : I only want to know the grounds of your objection. 


Mr. Wairneton: The grounds of my objection are—the fraudulent 
preference of creditors, the trader not keeping any accounts (and I can 
prove the bankrupt to be a trader, to all intents and purposes; there is not 
one single account my a on the ye he admits, on the face of the 
balance-sheet, that he has not kept a single tittle of accounts, although he 
has been carrying on business to a very considerable extent), and incurring 
debts without the ance of payment ; and incurring debts, as I shall be 
able to show your honour, under the most objectionable and adverse prin- 
ciples—incurring debts that people could not possibly evade or avoid. 
Actions were brought against my clients, and against other persons, and the 
debts that were incurred were incurred in defending those frivolous proceed- 
ings; and, therefore, it is under the worst aspect that those debts have been 
incurred; and I propose to confine my objections to those three heads I have 
mentioned. Ihave some questions to put to the bankrupt, and if your 
honour thinks I had better examine him before I make my statement to 
your honour I will do so. 

The CoMMISSIONER : I suppose?we have already heard your statement; 
we do not want that from you again. 

Mr. WALLINGTON : Your honour has not heard the reasons for the objec- 
tions I have stated. Your honour cannot be aware of the facts and 
circumstances. - 

The Commissioner: They must be matter of evidence. You must prove 
the facts. 

Mr. Watuincton: Very well, your honour. 

The Commissioner: I ought to tell you that fraudulent preference is not 
an offence under the present Act of Parliament. 

Mr. WALLInGTon: I was aware of that, your honour; but I considered 
it would be a matter that your honour would take into consideration 
amongst the various other cireumstances I should have to state to you. 
That leaves me, however, with two objections—that the trader has kept no 
accounts whatever (that is upon the face of the proceedings), and that he 
has incurred debts without the possibility of paying them. I shall venture 
to draw attention to the mode in which the bankrupt has conducted him- 
self with reference to the incurring these debts, and the position in which 
he has placed himself; and I will do so without taking up any unnecessary 
time of your honour by very shortly stating —— : 

The Comennenan: That I would rather have by evidence, I think. 

Mr. Watutnaton: Very well. (To the bankrupt:) In the year 1864, 
Mr. Hedley, did you give a bill of sale to your solicitor, Mr. Tibbitts > 

Bankrupt : Yes, in the early part of 1864, I think. 

Mr, WaLirncton: What was the amount of that bill of sale > 























Bankrupt : T have already stated that it was either £200 or £230. I 
am not certain which. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: You say you have already stated. Will you be kind 
enough to answer my questions? What interest were you to pay for that? 

Bankrupt : Twenty per cent. 

Mr. Watuineton : And that was registered under the Bills of Sale Act 
in 1864 ? 

Bankrupt : I presume so. 

Mr. WatiineTon : You having registered that bill of sale in favour of 
your solicitor ? 

Mr. Baciey: He did not say he registered it. 

Mr. Watiincton: Then the bill of sale having been registered in favour 
of your solicitor, which is precisely the same thing, did you commence an 
action against a Mr. Dethick some months afterwards ? 

Bankrupt : Some long time afterwards. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: Was that tried in the Court of Exchequer? 

Bankrupt : It was. 

Mr. WaALLInGton : Before a special jury ? 

Bankrupt : It was, 

Mr. WaLuincTon : Did you succeed in that action? 

Bankrupt : I did not; L ought never to have brought it. I was a fool 
for bringing it. 

Mr. WaLLIncTon: You did not succeed > 

Bankrupt : I did not, 

Mr. WaLiincton: And = had to pay the costs? 

Bankrupt: Thad. My claim was £50 odd, and I paid £78 odd taxed 
costs on the other side. 
mR... Waturneton: Did you bring an action against the corporation of 

ublin ? 

Bankrupt : Yes, which you helped me to lose. 

Mr. WattincTon : How did you fare there ? 

Bankrupt : By the conjunction of yourself and the solicitor in Dublin 
you agreed to ruin me, and I lost the cause. 

Mr. Bactey: You had better confine yourself to answering the gentle- 
man’s questions. 

pe mer : L lost the action, and £150 in costs, I think, as well. 

Mr. WA.Luineton : Did you pay those costs ? 

Bankrupt: I did, every halfpenny. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: Was there any execution taken out? 

Bankrupt: There was not. 

Mr. Watuineton: Then did you commence proceedings against the 
Board of Health for the town of Leamington ? 

Bankrupt : After writing some ten letters, to which I could get no reply, 
I did commence an action against them. 

Mr. WaLLIncTon: Was that referred at your own instance to one of the 
masters in the Exchequer ? 

Bankrupt : | offered to refer it to counsel. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: Was it referred at your own instance to one of the 
Masters of the Exchequer ? 

Bankrupt : It was. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: What was the result of that action ? 

Bankrupt: You on £40 into court. I lost the case, and the taxed 
costs were about £200; and rather than pay that £200 (I could pay every- 
body else) I came into this court. 

Mr. WaLLincTon: You said you went into partnership with Mr. Rea. 
Who was Mr. Rae? 

Bankrupt :; I can simply say Mr. Rea. I don’t know who Mr. Rae was. 

Mr, WALLINGTON: What was he ? 

Bankrupt: He was a gentleman, and at the time I knew him was secre- 
tary to the Thames Plate Glass Company, Limited. 

3 Wa.uineton: Did he enter your service in the first instance as 
clerk tf 

Bankrupt : He was never in my employment as clerk. 

Mr. WALLINGTON : You say that he was a secretary. Have you previously 
stated that he was an accountant ? 

Bankrupt : I do not understand your question. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: Have you previously in this court stated that Mr. 
Rae was an accountant ? 

Bankrupt : Mr. Rae was an accountant—secretary and accountant to a 
company. 

Mr. WALLINGTON : When did your partnership commence ? 

Bankrupt : It would be in 1865. 

Mr, WALLINGTON: Then I understand you to swear that he never was 
in your service in any shape, and was simply a partner ? 

ankrupt ; He was never in my employment as clerk. 

Mr. Watuineton : Did he never write any letters for you? 

Bankrupt : He did while he was the secretary of the Thames Plate Glass 
Company. He was then in negotiation for the partnership, and interfered 
in the business. He made out all the senate T used to make out to the 
different companies and local boards, but not as clerk. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: You were contractor for the supply of gas, I believe, 
to different companies ? 

Bankrupt : I was. 

Mr. WaLiincton: Amongst others, you were contractor for the town of 
Uxbridge ? 

Bankrupt : I was. 

Mr. WALLINGTON : Did you supply the gas to the company at Uxbridge? 

Bankrupt: To the gas company. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: And you had the whole charge of the manufactory? 

Bankrupt : I had. 

Mr. Wa.uincTon: You provided the coal, and everything that was 
requisite, 

ankrupt : Well, I was the contractor. 

Mr. WALLINGTON : Were you a contractor for the company in the month 
of April, 1866 ? 

Bankrupt : No; I was the acting agent for the contractors, so that if any 
one were speaking to me I should call myself so. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: I believe, your honour, I am in order in calling the 
aaeayee attention to this document, which is, I believe, evidence in all 
courts. 

Mr. Baciey: What is that? 

r. WALLINGTON : It is a Blue-Book containing the transcript of .evi- 
dence taken before committees of the House of Commons, and published by 
order of the House of Commons. 

Mr. BaGiey : I am not at all aware that it is evidence in any court. 

The Commissioner : I do not know what it has to do with this case. 


Mr. WALLINGTON : It has this much to do with the case, your honour, 
that it is directly opposite to the bankrupt’s statement. 
The Commissioner: You may refresh his memory with that. 
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Mr. -Waxuincton : Do -you-recollect giving evidence on-the City of Lon- 
don Corporation Gas Bill? 

Bankrupt : 1 do. 

Mr. Wattrneton: Was that in the month of April, 1866? 

Bankrupt : It was. : 

Mr. Waturxeron: Do you recollect this question being put to you— 
** Are you the contractor for the supply of gas to a great number of compa- 
nies?” ‘I am contractor for the supply of gas to Uxbridge, and I am the 
lessee of some smaller works at Wallingford and Southam. I manufacture 
and supply gas to the consumer.” 

Bankrupt :. That is not my answer to the question. I never made that 
statement. The last answer you have given is not mine, because I supply 
the company, not the consumer. You have just stated that I supply the 
consumer, It is merely theerror they Very often make of putting the con- 
sumer instead of the company. 

Bankrupt was asked respecting the correctness of some further evidence 
before the committee, wherein he stated that he farmed:the Uxbridge works 
and found the coal and labour. 

The Commissioner: We cannot go into all this in support of your objec- 
tion. You should confine yourself to showing that the Couhraps incurred 
debt without reasonable expectation of payment. ' 
Mr. Waincton: I am giving this to your honour to prove that the 
bankrupt was a trader within the meaning of the Act, and that, being a 
trader, he kept no accounts. (To the bankrupt:) What became of your 
contract with the Uxbridge works at the time of your yma ny > 
Bankrupt: I had no contract with the Uxbridge works at the time of my 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. WaLLInGTon : When did that terminate ? 
Bankrupt : In the early part of 1864. 

Mr. WaLuincton: How came that to terminate ? 
Bankrupt : By some friends, who were returned in my accounts, becoming 
— the payment of £500, 

Mr. WaLiincton: Who were those friends ? 

Bankrupt : Two gentlemen named Tatham and Rye; and the contract 
was then turned from my name into theirs, for them to hold as security for 
the money ; but, so long as I was solvent, I was to be the agent and acting 
man for the company; so that, to all intents and purposes, I was acting 
man for the company. These gentlemen never interfered except in receiving 
the money from the company, and handing it over to me. The original 
contract contained a clause that on the day of my bankruptcy it should 
cease, 
Mr. WALLINGTON: Who were Mr. Tatham and Mr. Rye? 
Bankrupt : Mr. Rye has been my medical man, living in the country, for 
the last 12 years. Mr. Tatham is a friend of my wife, living at Paddington. 
Mr. Watiincron: And those parties, upon your bankruptcy, took all 
the assets with reference to the Uxbridge works? 
Bankrupt : They did. 
Mr. WALLINGTON : Has the bill of sale to Tibbitts been brought into this 
court! 
Bankrupt ; There has been a private meeting held about it. 
teered every information. I know nothing more than that. 
Mr. WALLINGTON: Has it been brought into court > 

| Bankrupt: Not that I know of. I volunteered every information and 
every assistance. 

Mr. WaLuincton: Has the deed of co-partnership with Mr. Rea, your 
partner, been brought into this court ? 

Bankrupt : Not that I know of. 

Mr. WALLINGTON : Has the security to Messrs. Tatham and Rye, with 
reference to the Uxbridge works, been brought into this court > 

Bankrupt: There was no security given tothem. The lease, I tell you, 
was a new contract made direct between the gas company and themselves, 
; and mine was cancelled. 

Mr. Watuineton: When was it cancelled ? 

Bankrupt :; In the early part of 1864, at the time they became security 
for the payment of the £400. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: And you have previously told me that in the year 
1866 you swore you were the contractor of these works. 

Bankrupt: 1 stated at the same time that I considered myself as 
contractor, 

The CommissionER: There was a long examination into all these matters, 
This could all have been done at once. 

Mr. WALLINGTON: But I believe, unfortunately, it was not taken down. 
|(To the bankrupt :) Then you were contractor of these works, and never 
| kept an account ? 

Bankrupt: I beg your pardon. The accounts were kept by the foreman 
or the manager to the gas-works, who kept as beautiful and correct accounts 
as could be kept, and they are in their possession as their accounts. | 

Mr. WALLINGTON: You were contractor of other works where the ac- | 
counts were kept in the same manner ? 

Bankrupt : They were always kept at the works. 
Mr. WaturneTon: There are no accounts given in your bankruptcy of 








— 


I volun- 


Bankrupt: 1 had no account to give them, for the contracts ceased on the 
day of my bankruptcy. 

The ComMissIoNER: I think the only question that calls for an answer is 
as to the debts contracted by the bankrupt in 1865 and 1866. 

Mr. Bactey: Inthe year 1865 were you earning a very large amount 
of money ? 

Bankrupt: I was. My estimated income—that is, the accounts I sent 
out for professional services and the money I received from contracts—wa 
as nearly £2000 as possible. 

Mr. Baciey: Have you an account of that ? 

Bankrupt : I have a diary in which I entered each account as I sent it in. 

Mr. Baciey: It so happened that the money did not all come in as you 
expected ? 

ankrupt: No; through the opposition of Mr. Wallington I lost—at 
eat I have not got in—4£400 or £500 short of the £2000, but I did receive 

l! 


The CommIssIoNER: Do you mean money owing to you? 

Bankrupt: I received in 1866 nearly £1500, and there is one company 
that now owes me upwards of £400, and the corporation of London owes me 
£100 or £200, or they owed me something, and £87 10s. was paid into court. 
Mr. Bacier: Besides that you contracted a partnership with Mr. Rea. 
Bankrupt ; That was in 1865. Mr. Rea’s solicitor handed me over £700 
for the share of the partnership, and he satisfied himself that my income was 
£2000, or he would not have given that money. 

Mr. BaGiey: Yours is a business that requires great outlay? 

Bankrupt: It is; it is all outgoing. I was obliged to be at Dublin and 
Leamington, and other places, and I was short of money, and was only 


| Evans, Esq., in the chair. 


The Commiss1onER: How- did you expect tobe reimbursed, so as to 
enable you to pay your debts? 

Bankrupt : At the time of my bankruptcy I had no claim whatever upon 
me for money. The money that was owing to me at the time of my bank- 
ruptcy, irrespective of the law-costs of Leamington, were quite sufficient 
to lee paid every debt that I owed. You will find, if you enumerate the 
large amounts, Mr. Strode’s has fallen through, Messrs. Tatham and Rye’s 
has fallen through. The £86 in the assignees hands would have paid 4s. or 
5s. in the pound on all my debts. 

Mr. Bactey: Were you, in 1855, earning an income which, if all re- 
ceived, would have amounted to above £1900? 

Bankrupt : As near £2000 as possible. 

Mr. Bactey: If that £2000 which you expected from ane labours had 
come in fairly as you expected, would you have been enabled to pay every- 


body 

Bankrupt ; I should have been able to pay my debts, irrespective of it 
all coming in, if it had not been for the law-costs of the Leamington 
Local Board. J 

Mr. Bactey: Unfortunately, you were induced to bring an action against 
them for £112? ontié 

Bankrupt ; Yes. aac 

Mr. Bactry: They paid into court £45? 

Bankrupt : £45. 

Mr. Baciey: And you were, unfortunately, advised to go on with your 
action. 

Bankrupt : Yes. 
up the costs to £200. 

Mr. Baciey: It was a very roundabout way of saving expense to agree 
to a reference, certainly. You stated that in another ‘case you were fool 
enough to bring an action, and I do not think you stated it too strongly 
and the result was that you found yourself beaten. 

Bankrupt : Llost the cause, and within a week I paid their taxed costs, 

8 


To save expenses I agreed to a reference, and they ran 


The Commissioner: As far as I can understand your position, it arises 
from contracts failing. 

Bankrupt : My bankruptcy arises entirely from the Leamington Local 
Board of Health. 

The Commiss1onER: That does not comprise the whole £1200? 

Bankrupt : But that is merely a statement made twelve months ago. On 
the very day of my bankruptcy the largest amounts were all paid off by 
the very fact of my being a bankrupt. 

Mr. Baciey: The fact of your being a bankrupt put an end to those 
contracts, 

Bani:rupt: ‘‘ Forbes, £50;"’ there is only £10 of that due. ‘* William 
Strode, £105;”’ he has taken the works on which he held security. ‘‘Sarl, 
£150;’’ that ceased to be a debt. 

Mr. Baciry: Did that put an end to the contracts which were the main 
source of your income? 

Bankrupt : It did, 

Mr. Bactey: If it had not been for that, you would really have had 
means to pay everybody? 

The Commissioner: I take that to have been the real cause of the bank- 
ruptcy, as far I can collect, the failure of those contracts. 

Mr. Baciry: Well, sir, that is a sort of thing which no man could have 
— upon. It is one of those things that must occur to everybody in 

usiness. 

The CoMMISSIONER: With reference to all the circumstances of the case, 
I should have said a word with respect to the not keeping of books, but I 
think that has been answered. The bankrupt has stated that the books of 
account were kept at the works, and even if there had been none kept at the 
works, I could not have said that the bankrupt had been guilty of an offence 
under the bankrupt laws unless it had been further shown that he had 
omitted to keep books with the view of defeating or concealing matters ; and 
as for contracting these debts in 1866 without reasonable expectation of pay- 
ment, I cannot say, having reference to his previous income, that he has 
done so. Therefore, although the result of the bankruptcy is certainly very 
unsatisfactory as far as the dividend goes, it does not appear to me that this 
is a case in which the bankrupt has been brought within the penal clauses of 
the Act of Parliament, and therefore he is entitled to his order of discharge. 





Miscellaneous Pews. 


BOMBAY GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Fifth Ordinary Meeting of this Company was held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Wednesday, June 19—DanieL Tuomas 


The Secretary (Mr. W. Marshall) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the following report and statements of account were presented :— 


Your directors, in meeting the shareholders for the fifth time, have pleasure in pre 
senting a statement of accounts made up to 3ist of December last, and duly audited, 
with a report of the progress effected during the year. 

Notwithstanding the depression of trade and monetary embarrassments consequent 
upon the financial crisis prevailing in Bombay, which have been unexampled in 
duration and severity, the progress of the company has been on the whole satisfactory ; 
latterly it has shown a marked advance, which indicating itself by an increased dis- 
position amongst the native population to consume gas, promises to become still 
more rapid and to prove enduring. 

In the report for last year the number of lights on April 28, 1866, was stated as 
follows :— 

Private consumers-. «© © « © « « © «© 
Public lamps. . . . 2 ” 


3516 lights 
en ee a 438 
Number of lights in course of fitting . . . . 1147 


5101 lights. 

On April 27, 1867 (the date of our most recent advices), there were burning :— 
Private consumers 2 wt tt ll lf 7532 lights 
eg ee ee ee ee 2168 =, 
Number of lights in course of fitting . . .. S71 ,, 





10,271 lights. 

There is also a considerable consumption of gas at public and private festivals, 
which must greatly tend to familiarize the natives with the use of gas, and make it 
popular amongst them. The average rate of increase of private lights (from which 
the main income of the company is derived), may be fairly estimated at 150 per week, 
or 7800 per annum. The cost of fuel being high, and on the increase in Bombay, 
your directors early made special provision for the introduction of cooking-stoves, 
and it is satisfactory to observe these are rapidly coming into use. The company’s 
manager Mr. Proud, in his catalogue of requirements of the 13th of April, says 
**strong sheet-iron cooking-stoves are greatly required.” A considerable income 
may be expected from this source. 

The works, mains, and services continue in good condition, and fulfil their pur- 





enabled to go out of town by raising it in the way I did. 








poses effectively. The quality of gas and its illuminating power give universal 
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isfaction. A large shareholder who has recently visited Bombay writes thus :— 
a public Fea are brilliantly lighted. The gas is very much brighter 
than any in London or most towns in England.” J x 

The relations of the pany with the Government, municipality, and the public 
generally in Bombay, are on an amicable footing. ‘ 
The revenue account it will be observed covers the interval extending from the 7th 
of October, 1865 (the commencement of lighting), down to the 31st of December last. 
At that date the amount due tothe agg 4 in Bombay stood at £11,816 7s. 2d., of 
which the greater portion was owing by the municipality. This amount is larger 
than your directors could wish, but this extension of credit was under the circum- 
tances unavoidable. Your directors have adopted the best means in their power to 
t in the gas-rents, and other items of revenue, with despatch and regularity, and 


Dr. 
Capital authorized, viz. :— 
oe (50,000 shares, at £5 each, £250,000.) 

40,000 shares, on which £5 per share have 
been called upandpaid . . . . . £200,000 0 6 
10,000 shares, on which 
£3 per share have been 
Gene... « «i s-« 
Less unpaid. . 





8° 


£30,000 0 0 
189 0 0 





29,811 0 0 


Interest and discount. . . 





Amount owing by the company in London "£9,820 19 5 
Ditto dittoin Bombay . .. . . Ls 67 & 
11,038 6 10 
Balance, profitandloss. , 2... « « 6,489.10 11 
£249,763 3 5 


Dr. 


To Gas and meter rental. . 


Dinter e ee ee 
Coke, breeze, tar, fittings, and incidental receipts, . . 


11,753 3 5 


£29,326 1 0 


I shall, in the first place, address myself to the report of the directors, and 
amplify in some particulars the several paragraphs which appear therein; 








after which I propose to offer some observations that may be of interest 
and give information to the shareholders. Looking at the report, I will, 
first, briefly compare the progress-in the lighting during the twelve months 
which have elapsed since we last had the pleasure of appearing before you; 
because the question of the progress of lighting is the vital question 
which affects this company—the extension of the public lighting and the 
supply of gas to private consumers are matters of great significance and 


year we had, private consumers, 3516 lights; we have this year no less than 
|| 7582, showing an increase of 4016, so that we have more than doubled the 
||number of lights used by private consumers. The number of public lamps 
last year was only 438; this year we have 2168, being an increase of 1730. 
I think these facts must be very satisfactory to you, proving, as they do, 
that we bave been most diligent in carrying out the great work for which 
|we were incorporated, the lighting of Bombay with gas. Last year the 
\number of lights in course of fitting was 1147, this year it is returned as 
|\571 at the date of our most recent advices. This would appear, at first 

| Sight, a somewhat unfavourable circumstance, the decrease in the number 
t 








of lights in course of fitting being 576, but it can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 
this matter. We were then fitting 
required about 1000 lights. Those lig : 
| permanent nature, they are only required occasionally, but they swelled 
lltoe number in course of fitting last year as compared with the present. The 





up two or three of the Temples that 


| lights, we have found, are not of a 


total increase in the numter.of lights of all descriptions is 517i, which, in | 


_ of fact, doubles the number we reported to you at our last meeting. 
cannot but think this must be very satisfactory to the shareholders, 
showing that the consumption of gas is rapidly increasing. As stated in 
the report, our present average increase in the private supply is at the rate 
of 150 lights per week, or 7800 per annum; and, no doubt, this increase 
will continue in an arithmetic if not in a geometric ratio, If you will refer 
again to the report you will find a paragraph upon which, perhaps, it is ad- 
visable I should offer some explanation, and that is as to the extension of 
credits in Bombay. On the 31st of December lust, we had outstanding the 
sum of £11,816 7s. 2d.; and I should tell you that of that sum £7050, 
or nearly two-thirds of the whole, was due from the Municipality. This 
has been a subject of anxious consideration with the directors, and we 
we have done the very best in our power to remedy such a state of things. 
We found our credits were continually extending, and we, therefore, 
deemed it necessary to change our relations with the whole body of con- 
sumers, both public and private. We entered into a new and substituted 
contract with the consumers we already had, and into a special contract with 
those who came in from day to day, to the effect that, as it is the custom 
in bombay to pay monthly, we should charge 1 per cent. per month, or 12 
on cent. per annum, upon all sums outstanding at the end of the month. 
Ve think this arrangement will work most beneficially. We believe, and 
we have some evidence to support that belief, that we shall, by this pres- 
sure which we have put upon consumers, get in our accounts with greater 
regularity, and that we shall not have to report again any further 
extension of credits, which certainly is a very serious matter. Now, gen- 
tlemen, I come to the question—and this, too, is a serious one—of the 
cost of production of gas. It cannot be denied that it is very high, but 
this is owing chiefly to the advance in the price of coals. Freights 
have been very much against us during the past twelve months. We 
based our calculations, when we fixed the price of gas in Bombay, upon 
the advice of Mr. Hawksley, who is not here to-day, as he is now under 
examination before a committee of the House of Commons. Those cal- 
culations assumed that we should be able to put our coals within the 
walls of our works at something like £2 a ton. Now, I am sorry to say 
that coal from England is fully £1 per ton dearer, laid down in Bombay, 
than when we landed our first 5000 tons previous to lighting the city. If 
you look at the figures you will find that this difference of £1 per ton (as 
we carbonize 500 tons a month upon the average) comes to about £6000 
4 year, which is equivalent to 2} per cent. upon our capital. The coal 
question you will see, therefore, is one of the highest importance, and the 
directors have given it, from time to time, their most anxious consideration, 
and have done the best they possibly could in the interests of the share- 








Balance-Sheet, December 31, 1866. 


they expect that an improvement will reward their endeavours in this respect. The 
small balance (£189) due on calls as appearing in the ts has since — 

The net profit is £6489 103. 1ld., out of which the board recommend that 
£1602 18s. 9d. be set aside for ‘* depreciation” (that being the amount stated by 
the company’s engineer as the per centage usually allowed for that purpose), and a 
dividend at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, from the 7th of 
October, 1866 (when payment of interest out of capital ceased), to the end of the 
year. This will absorb a sum of £2678 Is. 8d., leaving £2208 103. 6d. to be carried 
to next account. 

Major William Fletcher Gordon and Daniel Thomas Evans, Esq., are the directors 
who retire from office by rotation, and they, being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 
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Revenue Account, from the Commencement of Lighting, October 7, 1865, to December 31, 1866. 


The CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, in the remarks I propose to submit to you, , 


value to the shareholders. If you refer to the report you will find that last | 


Last year we stood in an exceptional position with regard to | 





Less unc! 2 
23,729 0 3 
Amount duetothecompany .......6.-. 11,816 7 2 
ee oe ee ee ee ee 6,144 5 1 
Stocks, viz. :— 
FRERGD.- «. 0: 0 re ce £26,912 15 4 
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Pipes, materials, tools, and sundries. 3,969 4 10 
Coal, coke, tar, lime, and fire mate- 
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——_—_———_ 43,073 18 4 
| Cash at bankers,andinhand. . . . .... . 9,64 19 8 
} 
' £249,763 3 5 
Cr. 
| By Coal carbonized oe ae ae ee ee 
Labour and materials . . .. +e. 4,379 11 10 
Repairs. . 148 8 7 


General charges, ineluding directors remuneration, sala- 
ries in India and London, rents, rates, taxes, and law 
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) ee bee tens af ne oe Te ae oe 476 19 10 
Allowance written off preliminary expenses account . 220 3 10 
ee ee ee ee ee 6,489 10 11 


£29,326 1 0 


holders. I mentioned, when last I had the pleasure of addressing you, that 
we were trying experiments with Australian coal. I may now tell you that 
those experiments have been successful. During the last six months 
included in the accounts we have obtained all we could; but we have 
found freights very much against us, and in the early part of this year we 
could not get vessels to go from Australia to Bombay at anything like 
the freights we considered fair and reasonable. But we have made this 
provision—we have chartered ships upon this side, going .out with 
freights to Australia, and we have agreed with them, at 27s. 6d. per 
ton, to pick up coals for us there. And I should tell you that the 
Australian coal yields fully 9000 cubic feet of 13-candle gas per 
ton; so that it is a very favourable description for our use. At 
the present time we have no less than 11,200 tons of coal—more 
than one year’s consumption—afloat either from this side or from 
Australia. Once only, and that was in December last, we ran short of 
coals. It is fair and proper that I should advise you of this, because possibly 
some remark may be made upon it. We had to buy some (but no ke 
large quantity) to supply the deficiency—I believe it was 300 tons. We 
had chartered two ships, and had they arrived in due time we should not 
have been in that dilemma; but one of those ships was wrecked, and the 
other was no less than 5} months on her voyage. We suffered no loss 
| whatever from the wreck of the vessel, as the insurance not only covered 
the cargo, but brought in a profit of £570, which more than made up the 
loss we were under in supplying coals from another source in Bombay. 
| There is a paragraph in the Zimes to-day which very remarkably bears 
| upon the question 1am now referring to. It refers to the profits of the 
Indian railways, and the writer states that they yield a clear profit of 2} 
per cent., notwithstanding the freight of coal is so dear. I have stated that 
our experience of coal, doing the best we could for the company, is that we 
have to pay £3 per ton, instead, as we calculated at starting, £2 per ton. I 
will read the paragraph, because it shows how closely the experience of the 
great railway companies, who are so well organized, corresponds with our 
own. “At the existing rate of freights, coal and coke, before they are 
landed in India, cost 50s. per ton, and the extra charges, so far as the 
western and southern districts are concerned, raise the cost to about 60s.” 
Coal being so dear in Bombay, we have found it necessary to make ar 
alteration in the charge for gas. Assuming, in the first instance, that coa 
would cost us only 40s., we fixed the price of gas to private consumersat 
7 rupees, and to the municipality at 5 rupees per 1000 cubic feet. We have 
however, found ourselves under the necessity of raising the price to 7 rupees 
all round. Iam happy to state that our manager reports he shall have no 
difficulty in getting that price, and if we do we shall be in flourishing cir- 
cumstances with regard to revenue. I should next touch upon the income 
arising from residual products—the coke, tar, breeze, and ammoniacal liquor 
At our last meeting 1 informed you that coke was fetching at best price 33 
rupees per ton; I have now to state that it is realizing 40 rupees. Last 
year gas tar brought 73d. per gallon; this year it is worth 1s. I have th« 
satisfaction of stating that hitherto we have made no bad debts, and that’ 
a circumstance which may be regarded as very satisfactory, when we co 1- 
sider the financial condition of Bombay, and the universal ruin that bas 
prevailed there. When I say no bad debts you must take the statement wit! 
this qualification, that one small hotel proprietor is indebted to us some 
50 rupees, which it is doubtful whether we shall recover, although our 
agent reports that he believes it will be paid. Gentlemen, I turn now 
to the balance-sheet. This time last year I told you our revenue from gas 
sold would soon be from £15,000 to £20,000. The exact return shows it to 
be £17,572. This year our experience, which extends only to the first four 
months, shows that the revenue from gas and residual products exclu- 
sive of fittings, is nearly £3000 a month, equivalent to £36,000 a year, 
or just double what it was last year; so that, in point of fact, the increase 
in the revenue is correlative with the increase of the private and public 
lighting, assuming that we shall go on at this rate for the remainder of the 
year. I have no doubt that we shall do so, because we have now turned 
the difficult point; the prejudices of the natives are fast giving way, and 
they are rapidly coming forward to consume our gas. If you will look 
at the balance-sheet, on the credit side is an item, “By shareholders interest 
account, £23,849 2s. 3d.” Now you will observe that, in point of fact, we are 
paying you interest at this moment on this £23,849; a sum already in your 
pockets. By the Articles of Association we were compelled to pay, duringthe 
construction of the works, and until we hed lit Bombay for twelve months 
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5 per cent. interest out of capital. When the company are in the receipt of 
a oo revenue hereafter, it is my own private ~~ and I think it is the 
wish of the directors a. that we should set apart a certain sum 
annually to repay that interest account, and which sum shall go to provide 
for future extensions of our works. You will bear in mind that our works 
have been so constructed, and the land bought in the first instance was so 
large, that we can double them whenever we find it necessary, at a very 
small part of the cost we have been at up to the present time. With 
reference to the “General charges in the revenue account, including 
directors remuneration, salaries in India and London, rents, rates, taxes, and 
law expenses,” which amount to £7520 15s. 9d., 1 may remark that these 
extend over 15 months; but it may be interesting for you to know what are 
the particulars of this item. The salaries of engineers in India amount to 
£2187 10s. Bear in mind we have deemed it necessary to have a second 
engineer in India, competent in every respect to take the place of our 
general manager, should any casualty appen.to that gentleman. Directors 
and auditors received £1071 1s. 3d., the directors taking of this sum £800 
under the Articles of Association; rents, rates and taxes, £1476 18s. 3d., 
less sublet, £803 4s. 2d.; so that, in point of fact, in this latter item we 
stand at an expense of £673 14s..1d. at Bombay and here. And I may, by 
way of explanation, state that at the time when we first commenced our 
works at Bombay rents were enormously high, and we had to pay very 
large sums for the premises there. Salaries in India and London, in- 
cluding secretary, accountants, clerks, messengers, and collectors, cost 
£2101 11s.; stationary, printing, advertising, postage, medical attendance, 
&c., £1386 lis. 11d.; law expenses, £100 7s. 6d.; making a total of 
£7520 15s. 9d. In conclusion, gentlemen, I will just read you an extract 
or two from our manager’s recent advices, and also from a letter addressed 
to Major Suart by a gentleman holding a high position in Bombay—Colonel 
Kennedy, who is secretary of the Public Wor s Department—from which 
you will see that our works are in a most excellent condition, and that the 
supply and quality of gas furnished by the company are such as to give uni- 
versal satisfaction. (The chairman here read the extracts he referred to. ] 
I now move—“ That the report and statements of account which have 
been circulated among the. shareholders, be received and adopted, and 
that the dividend recommended by the directors be payable on the Ist of 
J 7 next.” 
ajor Suart seconded the motion. 

Mr. RansForp inquired whether the item of £26,912 15s. 4d. for 
“Fittings” in the balance-sheet, consisted of chandeliers and gas-fittings, 
or whether it was permanent plant. 

Mr. Stroker, while expressing his satisfaction with the position of the 
company generally, could not help expressing regret at the announcemen} 
made by the chairman that the directors had been obliged to advance the 
price of gas. He hoped, as soon as they were in a position to do it, they 
would voluntarily return to the former scale of charge. He was glad to 
hear the chairman say that the company had made no bad debts, but look- 
ing to the amount of money still outstanding, according to the accounts, he 
thought they must not be too hasty in congratulating themselves on an 
immunity from a contingency of this sort. He objected to the policy of 
charging the consumers with interest on their rental accounts if unpaid 
after the expiration of a month, and thought the better plan would be to 
offer a discount for prompt payments on their part. 

Mr. DARBYSHIRE inquired what the cost of Australian coal was on the 
works at Bombay. 

Major Suart: About 45s, per ton. 

Colonel Riesy said he had recently returned from Bombay, and could 
testify to the admirable state of the company’s works, and to the brilliant 
lighting of the city, and all the roads in the island. He believed there was 
no town in England which could compare with Bombay in this respect, 
and, excepting Paris, he did not know any better lighted place abroad. 
The gas was of most excellent quality, the lamp-posts very handsome; and 
now that the natives were becoming accustomed to this mode of lighting, 
and had surmounted their prejudices as to the dangers attending the use of 
gas, he had no doubt the consumption amongst the inhabitant householders 
would rapidly increase. When it was considered that Bombay was the 
second city in point of population in the British empire—next to London in 
the number of inhabitants—it was clear the consumption of gas must be 
enormous in the course of a few years. With respect to insisting on 
monthly payments, he regarded the step taken by the directors as quite 
correct, inasmuch as it was the custom in Bombay to settle all trade bills 
and household expenses in that way. He was at the ball at M. Sassoon’s 
referred to in the letter read by the chairman. There were 15,000 lights in 
the grounds; every one a expressed admiration at the way in which 
the illumination of the place was conducted, and he confessed that he never 
saw anything more beautifully arranged. 

Mr. Lys.ey wished to say 3 few words with aay eg to a very important 
subject already adverted to by the chairman. So far as the remarks of the 
chairman went they were satisfactory, but he had not dealt with the ques- 
tion of coal quite so fully as could be desired. The shareholders had been told 
of the greatly increased cost of delivering coal from this country on to the 
works at Bombay. He imagined that the coal from Australia would in 
future tend very much to remove the necessity for shipping it from this 
country. He happened to be a shareholder in the Australian Agricultural 
Company, which worked mines at Newcastle very extensively, and he had 
no doubt it was from them that this company obtained their supply. 

The CHarrMan said it was. 
Mr. Lystey said the real question in this case was the cost of freight, 
because the coal itself was now sold at 8s. per ton, delivered on board. 

The C11arrMAN said the company paid 9s. 3d. per ton, free on board; but 
probably the price had been ae: ve in the last six months. 

Mr. Lystey said Australia was not the only place to be looked to for a 
supply of gas-making material, and probably the bituminous shale of Babia, 
which could be obtained very cheap, and produced gas of a high illumi- 
nating power, might be advantageously employed, mixed with coal. The 
up country of Bengal also grew cotton very extensively, as was well known, 
and the cotton-seed and refuse material were being used for the purpose 
of gas-making. 

Major Suarr said it had been tried by this company without success, 
the cost of cotton-seed being too great. 

Mr. LysEy produced a specimen of a material which he said was mainly 
expressed from the cotton plant and seed, and possessed a high illuminating 
power. The cost was 52s. 6d. per ton in England, and in a London com- 
pany with which he was connected it had been advantageously employed. 
Of course all these things were matters of calculation for the directors, 
there being no residuum from these substances to sell after the gas was 
extracted. 





| They borrowed £6000 to pay for coals, of which, as he stated, they had now 


coal from this country and Australia was cheaper than anything else 
they were likely to obtain, because of the returns from the sale of coke, the 
the price of which had largely increased. With reference to shale, he be- 
lieved, if it could be advantageously employed, they could get a supply 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf as cheaply as anywhere. But English 
and Australian coal was what they must mainly look to. They had had 
freights from England as low as 19s. per ton; now they were paying 45s, 
but, directly the prosperity of Bombay returned, they hoped to be able to 
send out coal again at comparatively nominal freights. 

Mr. STEPHENSON CLARKE objected to the raising of the price of gas, 
believing that it was not necessary, for, though coal was dearer, the com. 
pany obtained better returns for their residual products. Most of the other 
portions of the chairman's speech were very satisfactory. He wished to 
know whether the company’s engineer, Mr. Hawksley, had been settled 
with, how much his remuneration was, and also how much the original 
estimates for the works had been exceeded. Referring to the accounts, he 
expressed regret that so large a sum as £26,912 should appear under the 
head of “ Fittings,” and thought it was not judicious that so much capital 
was locked up in that manner. He asked the directors to consider the pro- 
priety of holding the meetings of the company half yearly. 

Major Baytey said he thought when so large a sum as £11,816 was due 
to the company it. was rather premature to congratulate themselves that 
they had made no bad debts. 

The CuatrMaAN said -a large proportion -of this sum was due from the 
municipality, who were safe paymasters, and who had agreed to pay inte- 
rest on the account. 

Major Suarrt said the directors had been advised that the money would 
be paid this month. 

Colonel Riasy said the muncipality were raising fresh taxes, which 
would give them abundance of money. 

The CuatrMAN said the chief commissioner had informed them that 
there would be no difficulty in payment after the 3rd of July, and that the 
payments would then be regular. 

ajor Suart added that the municipality had taken power under their 
new Act to expend £25,000 a year on the lighting of the city. 

Major BayLry remarked that the accounts of the company being made 
up to the 31st of December, the meetings of the shareholders ought to be 
earlier than the end of June. 

The CuarrMan said it was a very natural conclusion, and probably, in 
future, the directors would be able to arrange for its being held in April, 
as when the company was first incorporated; but he did not see how it} 
could be held earlier, because of the time necessary for making up the 
accounts. Their accounts, he believed, were made up on the best model— 




















viz., the Nottingham Gas Company’s accounts, supplied by Mr. Hawksley; 
but as a matter of fact, this was one of the causes of delay this year, inas- 
much as it necessitated a further communication with Bombay as to one 
or two items. 

Major Svart remarked that the stock-taking at the end of the year re- 
quired time, and it was on this account that the directors, on the last 
occasion, took power to hold the meetings later. 

Mr. Dovcias Hamitron referred to the: outstanding liabilities, and 
asked how much of the £11,816, of which £4800 was due from private in- 
dividuals, the directors considered might be looked upon as a bad debt. 
The amount due to the company was equal to 5 per cent. upon their capi- 
tal of £230,000. 

The CuarrMaN replied that the directors did not apprehend any portion 
of it was bad, seeing that up to the neon moment they had not lost more 
than £5 in that way, if, indeed, it should turn out that they had lost that, 
since the company commenced lighting 18 months ago. 

Mr. Dovctas Hamitton said he observed, on the debtor side of the 
balance-sheet, an item, “ Interest and discount.” He presumed the interest 
was on deposits and shares called but not paid up; he did not understand 
to what the discount referred. 

The CHarrMAN said the secretary informed him that it was the profit re- 
ceived upon Exchange transactions. In answer to further inquiries by the 
honourable proprietor, he said the “ Amount owing by the company in 
London” was not for the purchase of machinery, but represented advances 
which the directors had been obliged to obtain for the purchase of coals. 


11,200 tons afloat and ordered. The balance now due by the company of 
that sum was £2500. With reference to the item in the revenue account, 
“ Allowance written off preliminary expenses account,” he might mention 
that by the Articles of Association they were required to set aside annually 
from the first time of making a profit a certain sum to pay off those ex- 
penses. This year they had written off £220 3s.10. The accounts of the 
company were audited as strictly as he believed it was possible for accounts 
to be audited; but, of course, the auditors had to deal with the accounts as 
they came over from the other side, and the only verification of those 
accounts was the vouchers forwarded for the respective payments made. 
Mr. Proud, Mr. Freeman, and the company’s accountant in Bombay—a 
gentleman of experience, named Harrison, were responsible for the trath of 
all the accounts furnished. 

Mr. Davinson said, as one of the auditors, he might state that they had 
seen vouchers for every item in the accounts, and if they had had the least 
doubt respecting any payment, they would not have certified it. 

A Proprietor, alluding to the observations of Mr. S. Clarke as to the 

impolicy of the company supplying fittings, said he thought that gentleman, 
although he might know a great deal about the manufacture of gas, could 
not be conversant with the early history of gas companies. He, himself, 
knew that at the establishment of the Liverpool Gas Company, not only 
did the ironmongers in the town refuse to supply fittings, but they would 
not furnish workmen to fit up premises with gas, so that his own father- 
in-law, who was connected with the company, not only had to supply 
fittings, but to become gas-fitter to the company. : 
Major Suarr said the stock of fittings in the company’s possession might 
appear large, but had the prosperity of Bombay not been so seriously 
interfered with, that stock would all have been disposed of before the 
present time. 
Mr. Lystry (a director) said the company would not have undertaken 
this department of the business if they had not been driven into it by the 
failure of two companies which were started for the purpose. Had either 
of those companies succeeded, the directors would gladly have transferred 
their stock to them. } 

Mr. Dunpas inquired the price of Australian coal, and its value for gas- 
making purposes. 

The Cuarman replied that it cost the company 45s., and that they ob- 
tained from it 9000 cubic feet of 13-candle gas per ton. But the question 
of residual products was a very important one for the company, and the 





Major Suarrt said it was not so much the expense of the material as the 
cost of freight. As long as the company could get cheap freights, the 











Australian coal did not produce such good coke as the English coal. The 
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directors sent out orders for 3000 tons of coal from Anstralia, but the freights 
were against them, and therefore they chartered vessels on this side to take 
ont coal. Jn answer to Mr. Lysley, he said there was no market in Bombay 
at present for any other residual product than coke and tar. 

Mr. Scorr called attention to the Articles of Association with reference 
to the period of holding the annual meetings of the company, also to a pro- 
vision by which the shareholders were precluded from inspecting the books 
of the company, which he thought was a very monstrous thing, especially 
as the accounts presented did not give them a'l the detailed information 
they had a right to expect. On the debit side of the revenue account, the 





|in one sum. It was very important that the shareholders should know how 
| much was received under each head. 

The CHarrMaN said he could supply the information. 
| Mr. Scorr had no doubt of the willingness of the directors to furnish all 
| the particulars, but he thought the shareholders were entitled to it prior to 
| the meeting, so that they might, by comparing the accounts from year to 
| year, be able to form a judgment as to the progress of the undertaking. 
|The chairman had informed them that the increase in the public lights 
| during the past year was 1730. There was not likely to be any such in- 
crease in the future, and, as they received a large profit from the fittings, 
lit was important that the shareholders should know how much of the 
| £11,816 was due on that head. The chairman had given the details of 
| the £7520 under the head of “ General charges;” but he (Mr. Scott) could 
|not help remarking that, in a concern in which the total available balance 
| was only £6489, this did appear a very large sum, and he thought they had 
|@ right to ask for an analysis of this item, not in the speech of the chairman, 
| but on the face of the accounts prior to the meeting. He also thought they 
| ought to know the quantity of coal carbonized in the year, and the quan- 

tity of coke sold, and many other details. He also wished for information 
| respecting the preliminary expenses. It seemed, from the Articles of 
| Association, that a sum of £5500 was to be paid to certain gentlemen, some 
| of whom were on the board now, as soon as 8000 shares were taken. If so, 
| the directors had received, with the £800 a year for remuneration, no less 
bon £9500, when the whole sum paid to the proprietors was only about 

24,000. 

Major Suart said this matter was explained at the second general meet- 
ing of the company, but the directors were quite ready to explain it 
again. . 

Mr. Lyster (a director) said he was one of the original shareholders, 
and was asked to be one of the guarantors, but he refused, thinking that 
the liability was too great. At the time the company started there were 
many hitches in the concern, and actions were brought against the gentle- 
men whose names appeared in the articles by the person who had originally 
the concession in Bombay. The expenses in these matters might have been 
very great, and it was arranged that these four gentlemen should have a 
.jsum of money, which certainly at the time was not regarded as by any 
means too large, to guarantee the company against any claim. It was 
known that the feeling of juries was always against companies, and no 
gentleman would have subscribed for shares at the commencement of this 
undertaking if there had been any likelihood of actions being brought 
against the company. 

Major Suarr said at the second meeting the gentlemen named offered to 
give back the money to be relieved from the guarantee. The company, 
however, declined to do that, and the money received was paid into a fund 
to compound with the persons who had actions against them. 

Mr. Scorr said he had not heard this explanation before. He thought 
he had stated enough to show that there were some things in the Articles 
of Association which it was desirable to amend. He hoped the directors 
would take the subject into their consideration. 

The Cuarrman said he had no doubt the 107th article, relating to the in- 
| spection of the books, was taken from some other form, and he confessed that 
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until now he had not been aware that it was of so prohibitory a character. 
If the honourable proprietor who had spoken on the subject would com- 
municate with the directors, and furnish them with his objections to that 
and the other clauses referred to, the board would give their attention to 
the subject, and might be able, at the next meeting, to propose some 
alterations. 
Mr. Scorr wished it to be understood that he made the suggestions in 
the most friendly spirit, and without imputing anything to the directors, 
but he thought the time had arrived, now that the company was in full 
operation, to make some alteration in the rules. 
Mr. Harrison thought the accounts, upon the whole, were very satisfac- 
tory, but they were not sufficiently full and comprebensive. He felt sure 
the directors desired to give every information in their power to the meeting, 
and believed it would save a great deal of time if the suggestions made by 
Mr. Scott were carried out. Mr. Scott had called attention to-the prelimi- 
nary expenses, and without wishing to go again into that subject, he would 
ask what was the total amount of those expenses. 
Major Suarr: £7000. 
, Mr. Harrison said he thought if that had been stated in the accounts 
instead of only the amount to be written off for the year, it would have 
eventos the necessity for a single observation. The only question was, 
ow much they could afford to reduce that amount per annum. It was 
very satisfactory to hear of the great increase which had taken place in the 
number of public and private lights, and if the directors would in futura 
farnish the details of the quantity of coal carbonized and gas made, as 
well as the returns under separate heads for residual products, it would 
enable the shareholders to ascertain for themselves, without waiting for 
the statements from the chair, whether the company’s officers in Tadia 
Were doing their best for the interests of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to the various remarks made, said the board 
would take into their earnest and early consideration the propriety of 
appointing an auditor or. inspector of accounts in Bombay. In pre- 
paring their balance-sheet the directors had felt it desirable to put every- 
thing in as compendious a form as possible, feeling that a large balance- 
sheet was a very cumbrous and sometimes an embarrassing thing, At 
the same time, any suggestion that could be made with a view to 
improve it, the board would cheerfully take into consideration. With 
teference to the raising of the price of gas, he could assure the meeting 
that that had been a subject of anxious and protracted consideration. 
The directors were very reluctant to make the change, but they acted 
on the distinct advice of their engineer, Mr. Hawksley, who pointed out 
to them that it was absolutely essential, if they were to make any divi- 
dend at all. The directors would be most happy to reduce the charge, 
and would reduce it as soon as they could get the price of coals down 
to 40s. or 45s. As to the question whether Mr. Hawksley had yet been 
settled with, he had to state that a considerable sum had been paid 
jthat gentleman; but the company had not yet been furnished with the 
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particulars of the exact amount due to him. Mr. Hawksley had been paid 
£3000, and there was probably now due to him £1500, or £2000 at the 
most. The company paid Mr. Hawksley no more than any other gas com- 
pany paid for similar services—viz., 9 per cent. upon the cost of con- 
structien. 

A Proprietor expressed a doubt whether, under the circumstance that 
there was an open and unascertained account due from the company to 
their engineer, it was prudent to declare any dividend at all upon this 
occasion. 

Major Suart said the claim of the engineer was a charge against the 
construction account, and not against revenue. 

Mr. Cartes HAwKSLEY said the only charge his father had against the 
—— was the usual professional charge for designing and ——e 
the works, and that charge would be placed by the directors to capita 
account, it being an expenditure entirely relating to construction, and 
therefore chargeable to that account. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Major Suart, seconded by Mr. Scotr, the chairman, 
being one of the retiring directors, was cordially re-elected; and, on the 
motion of Mr. Youne, seconded by Mr. Lystey, Major Gordon was re- 
elected to a seat at the board. 

The CuarrMan said it became his duty now to refer to a communication 
received from a very influential shareholder, which the directors thought 
deserving of serious consideration. ‘The suggestion was that the board was 
deficient of the commercial element, and, acting upon that suggestion, they 
had elected, subject to the approval of this meeting, their auditor, Mr. 
Davidson, a gentieman thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the affairs 
of the company, having a large commercial experience and well known 
and res ,ected at Bombay and at home. He had now to propose that the 
election of Mr. Davidson by the directors be approved by the sharebolders. 

Major Suart seconded the motion, remarking that Mr. Davidson was one 
of the largest shareholders, and a gentleman he had been long anxious to 
see occupying a seat at the board. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

The retiring auditor, Mr. Deeley, was re-elected, and a vote of 25 guineas 
for the auditors services during the past year was taken. There being no 
candidate for the vacant auditorship, the chairman announced that the 
office could be filled up at the proposed half yearly meeting in December 
next, 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, for their able 
management of the affairs of the company was then adopted. 

The CHAtRMAN acknowledged the vote. The directors, he said, felt 
very much flattered and gratified by the kind consideration given to them 
by the shareholders, and for the compliment just paid to them. He could 
say most conscientiously that they had all striven with the greatest 
earnestness and diligence to advance the prosperity of the company, and 
that they would continue to do so as long as they enjoyed the confidence 
and approval of the shareholders. 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 


Ciry Court or SEWERS, GUILDHALL—TvESDAY, JuNE 11, 

At the Meeting of the Court, held this day, the following report of Dr. 
Letheby upon the quality of the gas supplied to the City during the pre- 
vious quarter was presented :— 

To the Streets Committee of the Commissioners of Sewers. 

Gentlemen—In the course of the quarter which has just expired, there have 
been 710 examinations of the gas supplied to the City : 235 of them were of the City 
ae gas, 235 of the Chartered, and 240 of them were of the Great Central 

lompany. 

Each of these examinations is the mean of ten observations, and the following are 
the results :— 

Illuminating Powerzin Standard Sperm Candles. 


City Co. Chartered Co. Gt. Central Co. 
Maximum ..... i - 15°07 . 6 
Minimum 11°96 11°63. 12°35 
Average. . . » 13°45 13°63. 13°89 


In the corresponding quarter of last year the average illuminating power was as 
follows :—City Company’s gas, 13°51; Chartered om ee 13°32; and Great Cen- 
tral Company, 13°61. Practically, therefore, the illuminating power has been nearly 
the same in the two quarters, and it has exceeded the standard of the Act of Parlia- 
ment to the extent of about 13 per cent. 

As regards the chemical quality of the gas, I have to report that there have been 
170 examinations of the gas for sulphur—viz., 57 of the City Company’s gas, 56 of 
= Chartered Company, and 57 of the Great Central, and the results are as 

follows :— 


Grains of Sulphur per 100 Cubic Feet of Gas. 
City Co. Chartered Co. Gt. Central Co. 
Grs. Grs. Grs. 
Maximum o « MOB... . BSB 26°34 
Minimum 5°27 15°52 9°71 
Average . 11°58 20°23 17°75 


Total no. ofobservations. 57 ... 56 ... 8S 
Do. do. when in excess of 
eee SS as «ee Ss re 
From which it appears that the average amount of sulphur in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s gas has been above the quantity sanctioned by Parliament; and that of 56 
examinations there were 29 where the amount of sulphur was excessive. 

In the corresponding quarter of last year the average amounts of sulphur were as 
follows :—Great Central gas, 21°12 grs.; Chartered gas, 20°64 grs.; and City Com- 
a by gas, 20°63 grs. 

The gas of each of the companies has on all occasions been free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, but that of the Chartered Company has been generally overcharged with 
— ; and lately the same has been the case with the gas of the Great Central 

mpany. 

The pressure of the gas has ranged from 9/l0ths of an inch to rather more 
than three inches. 





THE PUBLIC LAMP QUESTION IN CHELTENHAM. 


An Adjourned Meeting of the Cheltenham Improvement Commissioners 
was held on Monday, at the Queen's Hotel, for the purpose of considering 
as to the renewal of the commisioners contract with the gas company—Dr. 
Co.utnes Rosrnsoy, in the chair. 

From the minutes read by the assistant clerk, it appeared that the gas 
committee, since holding the meeting at which they came to a resolution 
advising the board not to renew their three years contract with the 
company on the same terms as formerly, had met on two occasions, viz., 
on the 12th and 13th of June, when it was resolved to the following 
effect:—That the committee recommend the board to enter into a contract 
with the gas company for a limit of three years on the following basis. 1. 
That the price to be paid by the board for gas consumed should be 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet. 2. That the price to be paid for the use and maintenance 
of the plant and lamps, and for lighting and extinguishing the same, be 14s. 
per annum per lamp. 3. That 55 minutes per day be allowed for lighting 
and extinguishing the lamps. 4, That one uniform burner should be pro- 
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vided by the board for all the lamps, and that it should also be placed at a 
uniform height in allthe lamps. 5. That no alteration except where neces- | 
sary be made in any of the lamps, apparatus, &c., without the sanction of | 
the committee, 6. That the commissioners be allowed to have a test-meter | 
to be affixed to every 12 lamps in order to ascertain the quantity of gas | 
consumed. 7. That the gas supplied by the company should be of such | 
quality as should provide by the Birmingham standard burner 5 cubic feet | 
per hour in each lamp, and be of 13} sperm candles illuminating power; 
and that the commissioners should be allowed to provide and use a test 
apparatus at their offices near the centre of the town to ascertain whether 
e quality and illuminating power of the gas be as above stated; and if it ») 
be proved to the satisfaction of two justices, not directors or shareholders 
of the company nor members of the board of commissioners, that the 
general quality or illuminating power of the gas as tested did not accord 
with the contract, the company should forfeit any sum not exceeding £20, 
as such justices should determine. 
Mr. Paut, in moving the adoption and confirmation of the committee’s 
report, confessed that it was with very great reluctance that he recom- 
mended the prolongation of what he might term that “everlasting” con- 
troversy respecting the gas. The facts were, that the board had received 
certain propositions from the gas company for the renewal of the contract 
between the company and the board, and which propositions, to use rather 
a strong term, had been discarded. He did not know that he had any right 
to quote the authority of a gentleman who sat at that board, but from the 
representions made by the ae alluded to, he (Mr. Paul) understood 
that the propositions were final on the part of the company. Upon the 
supposition, however, that the proposal of the company was not final, the 
committee had proceeded as detailed in the report. To come to the merits 
of the case, the proposition for a renewal of the contract was not so for- 
midable as it appeared to be, inasmuch as out of the seyen heads into 
which the committee's proposal was divided, the company had already 
signified their acquiescence to five of those heads. In respect to the com- 
mittee’s recommendation with regard to the test-meter, the company had 
practically agreed to that; and, as he had previously had occasion to re- 
mark, the application of a test-meter involved the fixing of a regulator to 
all the lamps, which ensured uniformity in the amount of light, thus im- 
proving upon the present state of things when the quality of the light was 
not better in the earlier hours of the evening when it was most needed, 
than in the morning when it was scarcely required. The company had no 
objection to the test-meter, but at the same time they asked the question, 
‘* What security have we that every twelfth lamp represents the quantity 
of the gas consumed in the other eleven lamps?” As to illuminating power, 
the committee fell backyon what had been proposed, that the gas supplied 
should be of illuminating power equal to 14 candles—which was afterwards 
modified to 18$—the proposition of the gas company being 12. If the 
company refused the above terms, the committee recommended the board 
to renew the present contract for one year, and to proceed to erect their 
own gas-works in the meantime. As would be seen, the chief point of 
difference was the illuminating power which the committee required to be 
raised {rom the company’s own proposal of 12 candles to the 13}. He 
(Mr. Paul) hoped some one would add to the resolutions before the board 
a request, that the company should give the board some sort of reply forth- 
with. However, whether this was so or not, he individually would as soon 
deal with the company upon a sort of hand to mouth supply. A gentle- 
man at the board had, within the past few days, been kind enough to send 
him an account of the eae og before the House of Commons, in 
reference to the Metropoli 





itan Gas Bill,and what he saw in that report 
had led him to look further into the matter; and he must say that the 
reconsideration of the subject in all its bearings had led him to the con- 
clusion that the best method of solving the difficulty, and the one which 
would conduce best to the interests of the town at large, would be that the 
board should manufacture its own gas. He would, with the permission of 
the board, refer to what was said in reference to the matter by the town- 
clerk of Manchester, when before a committee of the House of Commons. 
From that gentleman’s statement it appeared that gas was manufactured 
by the municipal authorities, that the profits were applied to city improve- 
ments, and that the transactions had been so successful that nearly the 
whole of the improvements in Manchester had been effected out of the gas 
profits. He (Mr. Paul) held the return in his hand, from which it appeared 
that since 1844 upwards of £700,000 had been paid out of gas profits to 
the Manchester Improvement Committee. 

The Cierk reminded Mr. Paul that about thirty years ago Manchester 
obtained an Act which Parliament would ‘not be disposed to give now—an 
Act enabling a public body to manufacture gas at a profit. He mentioned 
that he tried all he could to get a clause in the Cheltenham Improvement 
Bill which should enable the commissioners to do that, but it was knocked 
on the head by Lord Redesdale and the other potentates, who would not 
allow the clause to remain. 

Mr. Pavt, in continuing, observed that he referred merely to lighting the 
public streets with gas. 

The CrerK: Undoubtedly, and cheaper than they will supply it. 

Mr. Paut: The commissioners did not want any exceptional powers, but 
if they a them he believed they could obtain such powers. The 
matter had been gone into by the gas inspector at considerable length, and 
if the inspector's figures were reliable—and he (Mr. Paul) believed they 
were—a very large saving would accrue to the board if they adopted the 
course recommended by the committee, which, after the repayment of the 
money borrowed to carry out the works, would amount to something like 
£2000 per annum; and if Cheltenham increased in size during the next 
20 years, and the 1200 lamps became 1800, there would be a proportionate 
increase in the amount saved. He enforced the necessity of effecting a 
settlement of the question at once, The gas company admitted that they 
received 10 per cent. on their money. 

Mr. Downtne: Eight and a half. 

Mr. Paut, in continuing, said it was admitted that the gas company 
received interest at the rate of 84 per cent., and if the commissioners could 
borrow money at 5 per cent., they would by manufacturing their own gas 
effect a saving of 3} per cent. He had attended the board that day to en- 
force upon it the necessity of a full, proper, and thorough consideration of 
the subject, in order that some definite conclusion might be come to upon 
the question, and that it might be decided “ yea” or “nay.” He submitted 
to the board his own private opinion, which was an independent one, for he 
had nothing either to gain or lose by a settlement of the matter; and he 
wished to impress upon the board that the true course and the wisest one 
for adoption was that the commissioners should be the manufacturers of 
their own gas. In conclusion, he formally moved the adoption and con- 
firmation of the committee’s resolutions. 


| report, had remarked to the effect that the inhabitants of Cheltenham werg 


| of the borough. 


| submitted was not fair. 





Mr. SapLER inquired if the present decision of the committee differed in 








any important respect from their former proposal. 


Mr. Pauw: Not in any important particular. He then recapitulated the. 
proposals, observing that the gas company had agreed in the main with the 
first five. He mentioned, as showing that the labours of the committee 
and the board in connexion with the gas question had not been in vain 
that Mr. Barlow, who was lately employed by the company to make a 


in danger of having their streets in darkness in consequence of the exao. 
tions of the Improvement Commissioners. 

Mr. MARSHALL seconded the motion. . 

Mr. SweEetING inquired, in the event of the commissioners manufacturing 
their own gas, whether they would be allowed to lay pipes out of the limits 


Mr. WinTERBOTHAM: No; only in the parish of Cheltenham. 

Mr. SweeTING: Only where the roads are dedicated to the public? 

Mr. WinTERBOTHAM: Anywhere, with the consent of the parties; the 
gas company cannot do anything more. 

Mr. Sweet1NG having asked other questions (still retaining his seat), 

Mr. Harrorp protested, observing that Mr. Sweeting, who was a member 
of the Gas Committee, did not attend the meetings of the committee, and) 
retained his seat, asking questions round the table, which he (Mr. Harford) 

| 








Mr. SwEeTING retorted that he did not’ ask questions round the table’ 
and that he was not able to attend every meeting of the committee ; if, 
Mr. Harford set up a new rule that no man should speak if he was ona 
committee, it was a rule he (Mr. Sweeting) could not understand. |} 

Mr. HarForp did not wish to rule Mr. Sweeting; that was the chairman's | 
duty. Mr, Sweeting had spoken several times, and because he was asked | 
to rise and speak to the question —— Hi 

Mr. Sweetine: Mr. Harford has spoken if Mr. Sweeting has not. If he) 
wishes to rule the board, he will not rule Mr. Sweeting. 

The CHatrMAN (addressing Mr. Sweeting): I cannot allow you to put s | 
many questions, 

Mr. dwanrene said he should put his question. He inquired if the reso. | 
lutions of the committee were passed that day, whether they were the 
ultimatum of the board. 

The CLErk: The resolutions speak for themselves, my good friend. He) 
reminded Mr. Sweeting that, if the resolutions passed, the board confirmed) 
the proposition for making their own gas. 

Mr. W. S. Davis expressed an opinion-that the majority of the board 
were not prepared to confirm the expenditure of some £22,000 or £23,000 
in the erection of gas-works. He remarked upon the injury caused to fur- 
niture by inferior gas, and was convinced that the board, by manufacturing 
their own gas, would indirectly injure the private consumer, inasmuch as 
the gas company, being deprived of the custom of the board—the gross 
amount paid yearly by the latter to the gas company being £5000—wonld 
raise the rate of gas per 1000 cubic feet, as supplied to the private con- 
sumer, from 3s. 3d. to 5s. He begged to propose, as an amendment, that 
the last paragraph of the committce’s proposal, referring to the board's 
manufacturing their own gas, stand over for coisideration. 


Mr. OnLEY begged to second the motion, mentioning, in regard to Mr. 
Paul, one of the four gentlemen who had taken so active a part in forming), 
the present proposal, that he had not attended the Sewage Irrigation Com- 
mittee, whilst he (Mr. Onley) had remained away from the Gas Committee, 
With regard to the seven propositions before the board, the gas company), 
had agreed to five of them, and the only real difference was the 14 candle 
illuminating power between the 12 candles of the company and the 13} of 
the board. As the company had given the board an average illuminating 
power of 14 candles during a former year, it was right to assume that at 
the present time they would grant 13} illuminating power. He advocated 
conciliatory measures, and, with Mr. Davis's permission, would substitute, 
the following words for those proposed to be left over for consideration by}| 
Mr. Davis:—“ That the company having generally met the views of this) 
board, they be requested to concede this point.” However, whether Mr. 
Davis would agree to those words or not, he would be happy to record his), 
amendment. | 

Mr. PArsonAGE was of opinion that the board should settle the question || 
“yea” or “nay” as to the manufacture of their own gas. It had been stated) 
that the company had agreed to five out of seven propositions put) 
forward by the committee, but he would remind the board that 
they had only agreed to five out of ten, which was the number of 
proposals made in the first instance. Having alluded to the importance of 
the board showing the company that they were determined to manufacture 
their own gas, unless met in the manner proposed by Mr. Parsonage, he 
reminded the board that they were in the same position now, as regards 
the question, as they were three years ago. He thought, considering that 
the gas company could afford to pay 10 per cent. to one class of share- 
holders, and 7} to the other, and seeing that they were extending their 
premises out of the profits—[Mr. Fatton: “ No, no.’’]—something more 
ought to be done in the way of meeting the commissioners. What had been 
said with regard to the private consumer was absurd. Mr. Davis had said 
that the board, by erecting their own gas-works, would spend a good deal 
of money—some £22,000. This was very true; but that sum, if borrowed, 
could be repaid in 274 years, and a saving of £6000 per annum effected 
besides. At the end of the 27 years, the stock and plant would be the 
commissioners own property, and they would have facilities for supplying 
2000 lamps if required. Mr. Parsonage concluded with again impressiDg 
upon the board the necessity of effecting a speedy settlement of the 

uestion. 

. Mr. FALton observed that, before the board committed themselves to the 
erection of their own gas-works, it would be as well for them to consider 
the question. Mr. Bower, in his report, had told the board that the 
maximum illuminating power to be obtained from the coal of the district 
was 14 candles. After reminding the board that he had the interests of 
the town as well as the gas company at heart, he mentioned that Mr. 
Bower's maximum of 13}-candle gas was fixed by the committee as their 
minimum, and he did not think the gas company would feel themselves 
justified in agreeing to the proposal of the committee. The company a 
bound by their Act to supply 10-candle gas, and had given the board gas 0 

14 candles illuminating power. 

Mr. Pauw: For one year. 

Mr. FALton denied that; it was for more than one year. It was to the 
interest of the gas company, as a commercial body, that they should not 
for one moment refuse to supply gas of the greatest possible ilominating 
power. What he understood the gas company to say was, that they = : 
always done this, and were ready and desirous to continue to do 80; n 
they would not be bound bya contract which would compel them to er god 
13}-candle gas as the minimum, and which, did they not comply — a 
terms, would subject them to a penalty. He would likewise remind 
board that many of the requirements which were termed * concessions, 
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the company had always been ready and willing to grant. The company 
had acceded to almost every proposition of the Gas Committee with the 
exception of the compulsory difference between 12 and 13} candles, for let 
it be well remembered that the only point of difference between the board 
and the company was the compulsory illuminating power. 

The CLerk: The test-meter. 

Mr. Fatiton did not consider the test-meters anything. The question 
was, whether the board would run the risk of spending £22,000—which 
would, perhaps, in the end, amount to £32,000—just because they wished 
13}-candles illuminating power inserted in the contract; and the directors 
—who were honest men, and wished to carry out faithfully that which they 
entered into—wanted 12-candles. Besides this, they would have to go over 
something like 60 miles of country with their pipes, not having power to 
go over private ground. 

Mr. WinTERBOTHAM: Nor have you. 

Mr. FALLon, in continuing, said the company had an Act of Parliament 
which would enable them to do almost anything. Another interest had 
been alluded to—the interest of the private consumer. It was usual in 
some places to make the private consumer of gas pay for the public lights, 
but that practice nad not ‘been followed in Cheltenham, for, perhaps, the 
rate upon the public light had been increased in order to relieve the private 
consumer of the burden; and it was not a proper course for a public body 
to sanction to endeavour to throw the ‘burden on the private consumer, 
In respect to what Mr. Parsonage had said as to the company extending 
their works out of the profits, that was not‘a fact, the Act of Parliament 
not allowing them todo so. Wlth regard to the test-meters for quantity, 
which the commissioners proposed to attach to one in every 12 lamps, the 
company were quite right to wish the test-meter to be affixed to every 
lamp. He thought the board should not place themselves in the position 
of having to borrow the sum of £22,000, as they said, but much more, as he 
(Mr. Fallon) affirmed, for the manufacture of their own gas in the face of 
the other sum of money they were talking of for irrigation, simply because 
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they wished the 13} to be placed in the contract instead of 12, as repre- 
senting the illuminating power of the gas to be supplied. 
The CLERK expressed an opinion that Mr. Fallon was in error when he 

{| said that the gas company had extraordinary powers as regards land, for, 
as he understood the clause which related to the subject in their Act, they 
had no more power than the commissioners. 

Mr. WisTERBOTHAM: None. 

Mr. FaLLon observed that he did not imply that the company had power 
to take or purchase land, but only to convey their pipes and mains. 
Mr. WiNTERBOTHAM, in the course of an able speech, hoped that the 
board would come to a final settlement of the present question, for they had 
been considering, for nearly twelve months, the illuminating power, and 
for more than two years the whole question of the supply of gas. Let the 
company say “ Yea” or “Nay” to the proposal of the committee, and if 
they would not agree to the resolution, the board had no alternative but to 
manufacture their own gas. It had been clearly shown by Mr. Bower that 
it was to the interest of the commissioners to make their own article. The 
company had, in the year 1866, when the contract was only a yearly one, 
supplied gas to the board of 14 candles illuminating power, and the Glouce- 
ster Company had agreed to give their customers gas of a like quality. This 
being so, he did not see why it should be asserted that 14-candle gas could 
not be obtained from the coal of the district, and why the company should 

refuse to supply 13}-candle gas, which was all required by the board. 
| Mr. Fallon had stated that the gas directors were a respectable body of 
men. Well, nobody wished to deny that, but they had not kept up the 
| usual quality of the gas supplied to the town during the Jast month. At 








the end of May the gas supplied to the commissioners was as high on one 
occasion as 15 candles illuminating power; but on the 1st of June it de- 
creased to 133, and gradually dwindled down until Saturday last, when it 
was 10. He maintained that there was some purpose in the decrease he 
had indicated, and if not, it was a very singular fact that during the month 
of June the town should have had such a very low quality of gas. Besides 
the fact he had alluded to, during one night in the present month, no less 
than 187 lamps were extinguished, and for not one of those evils would the 
company give the hoard any remedy. He asked if that was not enough to 
induce the board to come to some final resolution on the subject. Mr. 
Fallon had said that the company would have their interest; that was 
very true. 
Mr. Fauion having made some remark inaudible to the reporters, 
The Cuerk said: Indeed, I believe you have too much. The shareholders 
would have pocketed 10 per cent. were they not prevented by law from 
taking more than 7} upon the new shares. 
Mr. WInTERBOTHAM continued, reminding the board that according to 
the company’s accounts they made in the year 1858, £4266, and they had 
only a right to take £3906 of that sum on their shares. In 1859 they made 
£5824, and had only a right on their shares to £4187. In 1860 the profits 
were £5887, when £4575 was the sum required to pay their dividends. In 
861, £5087 was received as profits, when the sum required was £4699. In 
1862 it was £6129; required, £5924. In 1863, £7047; when the amount 
required was only £5125. He would ask what had been done with the 
surplus in all these years, for the private consumer had not received the 
benefit of it. In 1864, when the Gas Committee of the board was formed, 
and the company thought the matter would be inquired into, they deemed 
it prudent to take from the balance a large item for “distribution,” in order 
to reduce the profits; but even when they had done that, they could not 
reduce the sum below £5700, when only £5125 was required to pay the 
dividends. In 1865 a new item for “depreciation” was subtracted, but 
after charging large sums both for “ distribution and depreciation,” they 
could not bring down the balance. The amount of the profits was £5264, 
when only £5125 was required to pay the dividends, In 1866 the amount 
charged for “ distribution” was £2100, and “depreciation ” £650, and yet 
the company could not reduce the balance to what it ought to be. He also 
mentioned that the company were building a magnificent residence for the 
eagineer, &c., and carrying out other extensive works at the expense of the 
consumers—— 

Mr. Fatton: No, no. 

Mr. WinrersorHam: And said that, unless the latter banded together, 
and went to the Court of Quarter Sessions, they would not obtain those 
privileges which the Legislature intended them to receive, when a reduction 
Was made in the dividends to be paid by the company. He mentioned that 
in the years he had indicated there had been a surplus of £12,483 on the 
Profits of the company, which he supposed had gone into some of their 
pockets in the shape of interest. 

Mr. JoRDAN made some remarks with regard to the meters, which the 
board proposed should be fixed to every twelfth lamp, saying that the com- 
pany would have nothing to assure them that the other lamps, having no 
meter, would not consume more gas than the one to which the meter was 
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affixed. Again, with regard to subjecting themselves to £20 penalty, on 
the adjudication of two justices, the company wished to put an end to all 
unpleasantness between themselves and the board, and only desired what 
was fair and right. ; a 

Mr, WituraMs (gas inspector), in answer to a question put by Mr. Par- 
sonage, said the difficulty as to the unmetered lamps consuming more gas- 
than the metered ones could be obviated. 

Mr. Jorpan: That is all we want. 

Mr. Down1nc remarked that he should vote for the amendment, because 
the resolution pledged the commissioners to the alternative of erecting their- 
own gas-works, and that was to be regretted, inasmuch as if the board failed 
to come to terms with the gas company, another mode of settling the ques- 
tion might be arrived at. 

The CuarrMAn then put Mr. Davis’s amendment—to the effect that the 
last pa ph of the committee’s proposals, confirmatory of the board 
erecting their own gas-works, be left over for consideration—whieh was- 
lost, eight voting for, and nine against. 

The original motion, for the confirmation of the resolution, was then put 
and carried—there being ten for and seven against it—and the meeting 
adjourned. 








Dr. Hittrer’s REPORT ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAB 
CoMPANY TO THE VESTRY OF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MoNnTH OF 
May, 1867 :— 


Maximum light estimated by sperm candles according tothe Act. . 15°86 
Minimum light—spermcandles . . . . . . « «© +» ©» «© © 192 
Average light—spermecandles . . . . «+ © «© & & %& « 14°93 
Traces of ammonia, indicated by turmerictest-paper . . . . . Usually, 
Traces of sulphuretted hydrogen, indicated by lead test-paper. ., Never. 


The illuminating power of the gas ranged from 13-2 to 15-0 sperm i. 
the average being 14°3. Ammonia was present, as usual, and no sulphure' 
hydrogen. In 100 cubic feet of gas there was found 13°4 grains of sulphur,. 
the Act forbidding more than 20 grains. 

Dr. WuirmoreE’s REPORT ON THE QUALITY OF THE GAS SUPPLIED IN 
Sr. MARYLEBONE, IN May, 1867:— 





ae aay Power in | Mean Pressure in 




















Sperm Candles. 10ths of an inch. 
May. \*Mean of ’ 
|26 Obser-| Highest.) Lowest. | Highest.| Lowest.. 
i vations. 
Imperial Company’s gas... .| 14°38 14°98 14°02 | 23°28 7°73 
Chartered Co.’s common gas, . | 12°56 13°90 11°48 30°86 13°51 
Chartered Co.’s cannel gas. . . 21°49 24°47 20°13 28°93 9°66 














* Each observation consists of 10 readings of the photometer. 


The gas of the Imperial Company continues to maintain its usual high stan- 
dard of illuminating power. During the month it has given a mean intensity 
of light equal to the light of 14 sperm candles, or 20 per cept. above the 
parliamentary standard. It was more than ordinarily uniform, for on no 
occasion did it vary to the extent of 1-candle. Its pressure was fair—not 
high. The mean light of the common gas of the Chartered Company was 
equal to 12} sperm candles, or about 4} per cent. above the standard; on 
four occasions it exceeded 13 candles, and three times it was found to be 
rather below the required 12 candles. Its ee was always very good. 
The cannel gas of the same company showed an intensity of light equal to 
213 candles, or about 7 per cent. in excess of what the law requires ; once it 
exceeded 24 candles, and on six other occasions it exceeded 22 candles. The- 
pressure of this gas was also very satisfactory. All the gases have, during 
the month, maintained their usual state of purity—that is to say, they have 
always been free from sulphuretted hydrogen, but never quite free from am- 
monia. By referring to the table, it will be seen that the mean quantity of 
sulphur contained in the three gases has been considerably less than what is 
allowed by law. The above results are obtained from the gas manufactured 
by the Imperial Company, at their Fulham works, and from the Chartered 
Company’s gas, manufactured at their works, Horseferry Road, Westminster. 

Dr. WuiTmort’s REPORT ON THE QUALITY OF THE WATER SUPPLIED 
In St. MARYLEBONE, IN May, 1867 :— 

















Total Solid Matter in de-{|* Loss by Incineration of 
M grees or grains per Solid Matter in pre- Am- 
mae Imperial gallon. | vious column. monia.. 
| 
May, 1866. | May, 1867. | May, 1866. | May, 1867. 
Distilled Water... 0° , | © go *} 
West Middlesex water} 18°80 18°04 0°68 0°68 - 
Grand Junction water 18°76 18°56 0°73 0°64 _ 














* The loss by incineration represents the amount of organic and other volatile 
matters contained in an Imperial gallon (70,000) grains of water. 
The water supplied to the parish by the two Thames companies continues to 
be, both as regards quantity and quality, very satisfactory. In the year 
1851, the West Middlesex Company gave to their district a daily supply of 
3,334,000 gallons; in the present year that has increased to 8,236,000 gallons. 
In the former year the daily quantity per head to the whole population of 
London was 19 gallons; now it amounts to 30 gallons, and, Aw it is re- 
membered that of this quantity nearly two-thirds, or about 5 million gallons 
of the entire daily service runs to waste, we cannot in justice complain that 
our water supply is restricted. The.process of purification which it under- 
goes at the hands of the companies, first in the subsiding reservoirs, and 
next in the filtering-beds, and which I briefly detailed in my last annual 


report, effectually removes all impurities held in suspension, and, to a great |} 


extent also, those held in solution ; this fact has been determined by a careful 
analysis of the water before and after filtration ; but although the water of 
the Thames is undoubtedly at the present time largely contaminated with 
sewage beyond the sources of our supply, we have the satisfactory assurance 
of an eminent authority (Dr. Frankland), whose researches on the subject 
have been considerable, that, *‘ by gradual oxidation, Yee | in the pores of 
the soil, partly in the Thames or its tributaries, and partly in reservoirs, 
filters, and conduits, this sewage contamination is con into 

tively innocuous inorganic compounds before it is delivered-to the consumer.” 
The legislative enactments at present in force, and those about to be adopted, 
for diverting and utilizing the sewage of such large towns as Oxford, Abi . 
Reading, Kingston, Richmond, Brentford, &c., &c., cannot fail still turther 
to purify the waters of the Thames; if, therefore, all householders, and espe- 
cially the landlords of small tenements, can be induced either by a becoming 
sense of their moral and social obligations, or by the more potent agency of 
the law, to attend to the condition of their water receptacles, in seeing them 
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properly situated, well covered, and periodically cleansed and repaired, no | missioners of Sewers. These lamps, which are cylindrical in form, are 
grounds whatever will exist for apprehending that in seasons of cholera or | manufactured by Messrs. J. A. Forrest and Co., of Liverpool, and the 
other by apr the free use of it as a potable water can in the slightest | advantages claimed for thein are, that they are cheaper than other lamps of 
degree be objectionable. a similar kind, that they do not require glazing, the glass cylinders being 
CoMPosITION AND QUALITY OF THE METROPOLITAN WATERS, IN | slid into the lamp from the top, that they can be cleaned and lighted with || 
May, 1867.—The following are the returns of the Metropolitan Asso- | great facility, and that the danger of breakage from change of temperature || 
ciation of Medical Officers of Health :— or ion is 1 d very iderably. Enamelled opal is employed in | 
; ; the construction of the cylinder, it being admirably adapted for withstanding || 
Tot. solid, pos, py Oxidizable Hardness. heat, and reflecting the rays of light across the pavement, and the thick bars | 
Names of Water Companies. | Matter Ignition® Organic |——-——_ incidental to the common lamp are entirely done away with. Four lamps}; 
per gal. | | Matter.+ | Before | After have been fixed by way of experiment ; one at either end of King Street, || 
Boiling. | Boiling. pear side, and two in Prince’s Street, one being opposite the Mansion House, 
Th ; an som < “a " | and the other near Lothbury. ” 
Pier pat an ere < rats | Or oo ores — — TANK AND GASHOLDER CoMPETITION aT WEYMOUTH.—The following 
West Middlesex . ~ . at 19°00 | 9-45 0°40 11°5 3°5 tenders were sent in for a brick tank, $1 feet 6 inches diameter and 
Southwark and Vauxhall | .| 18°43 | 0°50 0°46 12°0 4°0 24 feet deep, and a single-lift gasholder, 80 feet by 24 feet, for the Wey- 
Chelsea. . . . - «© + of 20°83 | 0°75 0°69 12°0 4°0 mouth Consumers Gas Company, from plans prepared by Mr. Alfred Penny, 
BE see's eo a ew | 0°50 | 0-64 =| 12°0 4:0 Londen. 
Gihar Cemnuutes- Tank. | Gasholder. 
ee ee Sie | ee | el ee et ys) a Oe es 0 0 
New River. . . . « « «| 16°80 0°50 0°21 11°0 4°0 Reynolds . . . . 1064 0 0 | Hanna, Donald, & Co. 1500 0 0 
EastLondon . . . , . «| 18°74 0°51 0°38 11°0 4°0 Williams . . . . 96710 0/| PiggottandSon . . 1440 0 0 
S + 0 + «) Ee OL. 3 ee Oe 8 ¢ 
Hy. Lernesy, M.B Dodson . . . . - 759 O Oj Coulson &Co.. . . 1413 0 0 
: ‘ ae Tildesley . ,. . . 1128 0 0 
* The loss by ignition represents a variety of volatile matters, as well as organic S 
matter, as ammomiaeal ealts, moisture, and the volatile constituents of nitrates and Tue LATE STePHEN WuiTr, INVENTOR oF HyDROCARBON Gas.—Sub- 
nitrites. scriptions are earnestly solicited for the relief of the five orphan children of 
+ The oxidizable organic matter is determined by a standard solution of perman- | the late Stephen White, who died on the 22nd of March last, after five years 
ag bag engin woidiieh te ke came — ~ ee r- is aes suffering, during many months of which time he was completely prostrated. 
6 examination of the colour of the water | The children are left entirely destitute, and are ineligible for admission into 
when seen through a glass tube 2 feet in length and 2 inches in Sametee. the Orphan Asylum. Mr. White was a freemason, and any contributions 
IuproveMENts IN StREET-Lamps.—On the recommendation of Mr. W. | from his brethren of the craft, or the general public, will be gee 
Haywood, the engineer of the corporation of London, some greatly improved | received by his brother-in-law, Mr. T..A. Hawkins, 9, Bennett Road, 
lamps, for lighting the streets of the City, are being tried by the Com- Holloway Koad, London, N. 
Share List of Metropolitan Gas Companies. 
ig [Amount Div. : iv. s am Di 
No.2 § Naus a | ge Price | No. re Naus a on Price | No. | £3 Naxx paoa | x | Price 
shares 22 Courant per | ‘per’ | Share. [ehar 32 Cours mp | Coat | Pe bento] Bo Conv. a | ‘per | Ghen 
. re. ; . [Shares ; 
ware’ BE eiaee. | detwase| mnare &s OMPANY s 7 |atoum, Share shares Bs OMPANY a. Lat | are 
£ & sd\$ sd\ £24 £ £ sd sdf sd £ £ sdl£ sa 8 24 
8000} 10 |Anglo-Romano, ./10 0 0) 9 0 0] 11 tol2 f 4000) 50 |Equitable . . . .\50 00/10 0 0) 66 to67 | 12000) 5 Malta & Medit.(L.)| 5 0 0) 4 0 6 34 to4 
5000) 20 |Bahia(Limited). .|20 00) nil. | 16100] 4000) 25/ Do.,newshares./25 0010 0 0| 33t034] 6000) 5 0., preference .| 4 00/7 00, 4 00 
1000} 20 | Do., preference ./20 0 0/10 0 0] 27 10 0 | 23406) 10 European (Lim.) .|10 0 0/10 © 0/13 to 13}] 30000} 5 |Oriental, Calcutta; 5 9 0} 8 10 0) 53 tod; 
750) 20 .»do., redeem.|10 0 0/10 0 0) 12 10 0 | 12000) 10} Do.,newshares.| 5 0 0/10 0 0} 6} to 5 | Do.,new shares.| 1 09) 8100) ltolj 
40000} 5 |Bombay(Limited).| 5 00/5 00) 43to5 Boulogne, Amiens,| 10000| 5 |Ottoman (Limited)| 5 0 a lito 2% 
10000) 5 ., third issue .| 3 00) 5 0 0] 33 to4 Rouen, _ Caen, 10000} 10 |Para (Limited) . ./10 0 0| 6 00/9 to 9h 
10000] 20 [British, Limited ./20 00/6 0 0] 281029 Havre,& Nantes.)| 27000| 20 |Phaeniz .... .|20 00/10 0 0/26 to26} 
Ces ee 20000} 10 |Gt.Cent.Gaz Cons.|10 06/10 0 0) 12}to13} 3600/100| Do.,new. . . .|25 00) 7 10 0/24} to25} 
Tunstall A Sheites| 5000] 10 jHong Kong (Lim.)/10 0 0 8 to 10 144000! Sk, . wo ee « [10000 5 00) 70to7? 
heiton J ) | 
[Feseerios), Trow- 26000} 50 |Imperial, old sh.|50 0 0/10 0 0} 66 to67 ] 5000) 20 Ratcliff’ .... .|20 00/10 00) 22 to24 
ridge,&Holy well.) 1300/100 | Do., bonds . . .| £100 |10 0 0|170to172 20 |Rio de Janeiro (L).|20 0 0,10 0 0/214 to22 
2391| 25 |Imperial Austrian.|25 0 0 6959| 5 |Singapore(Lim.) .| 5 0 0) 3 10 0} 
12000] 50 |Chartered . . . ./50 00] 8 10 0) 54 to 55 § 28000) 50 Impl. Continental|43 15 0)16 0 0\954t096}{ 2000} 5 | Do.,preference.| 5 06) 7 10 0| 
6000} 50} Do...... .|35 00) 8 10 0} 37 to38 (Amsterdam, Bertin,| Shanghai... .. | 
10000) 20 |City of London, Ghent, Hanover, 4800] 50 |Sth. Metropolitan|50 00\10 0 0) 68 to 70 
A shares}20 00) 8 0 0] 24 to25 Lille, Rotterdam, 15000} 10 |Surrey Consumers|10 00) 9 0 0| 124 to 13 
10000} lo | Do., Basharesiio 00) 4 00 to7 Aix - In - Chapelle, 10000} 10| Do.,new....| 5 00) 9 O00) 7to7j 
8000} 10 | Do.,newshares./10 0 0| 8 0 O|11% to 12} Seas.” Gaieaee’ 9000| 4 |United General. .| 4 00 
25000) 25 |City of Moscow(L)/25 0 0/£7intr.| 16 1017 Frankfort-on - M., (Limerick) 
17490] 25 |Commercial . . ./25 00/10 0 0) 31 to32 Haarlem, Stolberg, 1000C| 10 | Victoria Docks. .|5 0016 00 | 
2500] 20 |Continental Union.|20 00] 8 0 0| 14to15 Toulouse, & Vienna 3000; 10 | Wandsworth ¢ } 
17500} 20; Do. ......|15 00/8 00) 9told 400/100 |Impl. Mexican (L.)|75 0 0 utney. . . . .|10 00) 7 100; 13) to 34 
10000} 20 | Do., preference ./20 00) 7 00 3000] 40 |Independent . . .|40 00/10 0 0] 53 to56 | 20000) 10 |Western(L.}Ash.|10 00/10 0 0/13) tol4 
5827) 5 |County &Gen.(L)) 5 00) nil. 3000} 10 | Do. ..... .|10 00/5 00) 7to9 | 10000) 10] Do., Behares.| 5 00/10 0 0) 6{to7 
2000) 5 Do., preference . 5 00} nil, 3000} 20} Do...... .|12 10 0] 7 10 0] 13 to14 | 10000] 10| Do., Cshares.| 4 0 0/10 0 0) 54 to6 
(Raty. Les Beldee’ 7133) 50 |London . . . . .|50 00/10 0 0| 62to63 | 20000; 10| Do., Dshares.| 1 0010 0 0) 1h to2 
Northfleet, Wal- 5610| 25 | Do., Ist pref. .|25 00/6 00) 25to27] 8000} 5|West Ham... .|5 00)7100|) 6100 
ton, & Ware.) 503} 50 | Do., 2ndpref. .\50 00/6 00 6000} 5 | Do.,newshares.|3 @0| 7100) 3180 
5000} 10 stal Pal. Dist.|10 00/10 © 0) 13 tol4 214) 50 | Do., 3rd pref. .|50 00)6 00 551| 10 | WestLondon Junc- 
5000} 10 »» preference .|10 00) 6 0 0) 3 to13 9187812 Do., Ist pref.sk 6 00 tion (Lim.). .|10 00)6 00 
0000/10} Do. ......| 2100/7 00) 24to3 [118287 Do., 2nd pref.sk 5 00 520, 10} Do., preference ./10 00/6 00 
CASTINGS.—Per Ton, GAS COALS.—Per Ton. FREIGHTS. 
1 Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. Neweastle.—Unscreened:— " Chatham and Rochester...» chan ee 4 
itm. 12 im. 124 fm. 1-9 in| Ain. | in, | Gin. | Tim. | 8 in, | 9 in. [10in.]12 im. | “Primeosesand South Pelaw se-s+_ 74.64.| Dover, Folkestne, & Ramagate ..6s.to 6 3 
16 2d 28s sto 89 | 07 | 126} 149 | 177_| 208 1h Dublin ..0...cc0ccceescoeccce8.6d. to 10 0 
— -_ Felling, North Pelton, Redheugh Exeter Quay .,. ove 6 
Yorkshire, Main, Vener Frisavese, West s% Epewtat - 0001001 -osee : ; 
ie 10 percent. | y .naon. Glasgow. |Newcastle} Wales. ——, ear, an well Primrose... on Mee) -00+ sepeoemszees : 2 
Staffordshire, | Burmhope, Craghead ,Charlaw, Der- Lowestoft and Yarmouth . 46 
meee = |ememnrommeree 5S 
- £8, a.) » & . » & & . , lymouth... ‘ 
Pig Iron, No.1 (g.m.b.)..csesesee: Tis ols uelriae|s wo] 310 0 Lambton’s Gas, Lanchester Pe- Shoreham 2: 
1} and 2-inch Socket: pipes . -|7 10 0/6 0 0/6 15 0/6 15 0} 7 10 0 law, Medomsley, Mickley, New Whitstable. s° 
2} and 38-inch ditto, -|7 00/6 0 0/6 56 0/6 100) 7 00 Selaw, Foaw Men, Savene- Weymouth dis 
‘}6 10 0/85 100/18 15 01/6 0 0 6 10 0 worth, South Moor Pelton, South aiciies thee Salen 
16 60/5 00/6 00/5 15 0| 6 50 Leverson, Townley Main, Tyne a ; £19 10 
16 00 nd 6 & 0151001 6 OO Main, West Pelaw, Wearmouth "33 10 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto... 17 0018 15015 15 O16 0 0| 7 OO Hutton,and Witton .......+0006. 8 9 ‘61 
-! » i thick andabove.....|6 10 0| 5 10 o\6 10015 15 0| 6 6 O Peareth, Ravensworth Pelaw, Wal- .i4 0 
dridge, West Garesfield, and West ~~ ee 
PMR ccccecccccccccccccesecosces 688 8 roe 8 : 
és Brancepeth, Dean’s Primrose, New =»—=_[ FEMOB «+ seerecersersesececcscererss** 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, Pelton, Pelton, ‘South Peareth, Hamburg -----02+-e0s000 sone ° he 
ject ti ‘ ella, Urpeth, Washington Hut- coccccogce oooseeees® 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. tom, and West Leversoms.+e+20-.: 8 6 - —pelpemane sees "Std to is ” 
a1 | Ramsay's Newcastle Cannel.....++.. 20 0 Rotterdam....-scccoce .-47 to LP 
im. | Igin. | 1} in | lin Qin jin. Wigan Cannel (at Liverpool),..-..+. 17 0 Seeirocceenees * 1710 
‘ soe sar 
jrmegarenemsenen sels Slee se [se] sa | seabcmtr- 
head (at Leith)..-+-sesseseesses 55 0 
BR ee el BO.) * 6 19.61:2 81 26a ickneen beet (at Busmthtinnd).cc., 28 6 SUNDRIES. we 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws......| 3 6 23 20 16 oo ol Capeldrae, Ist quality (at ditto)..... 28 6 Best Natle-Fire-bks.p. 1000, £2.10¢0£) 0 
Bends,Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron)) 3 9 | 23 | 19/10 | 010/08 Ditto, 2nd ditto (atditto)........... 18 6 | Cliff’s Fire-bks. (at Wortley), p. 1000. a oo 
Tees, wrought OF CASt....seses-ceeeeeres| 40 | 26 | 20) 1 6 11] 016 Cowdenbeath .....++.006 «ee 12 © | Ingham’s ditto (at Wortley),p. 1000.- @ 70 
di | 46 30 26 20 16 12 Lesmahago (at Glasgow). 32 6 | Fire-clay Retorts, p. ft. run, 5s. 6d. to g3 00 
17 6 96 7 6 46 33 26 Ditto (at Granton)..... 30 © | Tough Cake Copper, p. ton * 19176 
2% 0/16 0 [13 0 | 7 0 | 6G} & G6 | Ariston... seeeseerers . English Pig Lead, p. ton ....+»- fee 
WEMYSS.....0.ceeeeeeceeceeceeeese 20 0 | Welsh Bar Iron (in London), p. ton-+ 1 00 
1:3 09 os, 06 056 e4 Haywood, Wilsontown(atGranton), 23 0 | Foreign Spelter,p.ton ...+..+++e+** 2 00 
19/08 ]07 | 0 5 |] 0 4 | O 8 | Pirnie, or Methill........+seeeseee. 15 0 | English Block Tin, p. ton. ae 
6B O;}mM Oo ;18 6) Is oO ;I2 oO) Lothian’s Cannel (at Leit! 28 0 | Banca, p. ton....++s+-+-seeeee Soe 
Myles’ Cannel ......+-++++6 6 | Tarred Rope Yarn, p.cwt..cocreeres * OE 
or 
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JOHN VICKARY, 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDER, 
WORKS—EXE ISLAND, EXETER, 


Tenders his best thanks to the various Gas Companies in England, Ireland, and Wales, for the very liberal and 
kind support he has received for the last 22 years, during which period he has erected and extended above 200 Gas- 
Works. | 
In addition to the numerous towns wherein he has been engaged, he begs reference to the foliowing testimonial :— 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying that the 100-foot Telescope Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank, erected by you for this Company in 1862, 
has given the highest satisfaction, and never required the slightest attention or adjustment since its completion. 
(Signed) Perer Apams, Chairman. 


He has also erected a 100-foot Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank at Exeter; an 80-foot Telescope Gasholder and Iron 
Tank at Devonport ; a 90-foot at Torquay, &c. &c. At either of those works satisfactory references can be made. 

He also begs particular attention to his Improved Gas-Meters, either Wet, Dry, or Compensating, 
the materials and workmanship of which guaranteed of the very best description, and which has gained for his Meters so 


excellent a reputation for these last 20 years. 
RETORTS, DIP & ASCENSION PIPES, HYDRAULIC MAIN, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, VALVES, and GASHOLDERS, 
Of any size, and every description of article required in Gas-Works. 
Mains, Tees, Connexions, and Syphons, from 2 to 12 in., always in stock, and supplied at Scotch prices. 
Clay Retorts and Fire-Goods of every description. 
Gas-Fittings of the most modern designs. 


Iron Pipe and Fittings, Service Cocks, &c. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimate for the erection of New Gas-Works of any size furnished. 


WILLIAM & BENJAMIN COWAN, 


(ESTABLISHED 1827,) 


WET AND DRY 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


BUCCLEUCH STREET WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
GAS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED 


BY THE USE OF 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO.”S TUBES & FITTINGS. 


Gas Explosions are of frequent occurrence, but we do not hear of them unless death has resulted. As in the case at 
Clerkenwell lately, gas explosions may generally be traced to the use of Tubes of defective workmanship and inferior iron. 
Adopt the Tubes and Fittings of John Russell and Co., which are all of the best quality. 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO. 


ARE THE 


INVENTORS OF THE LAP-WELDED TUBE FOR LOCOMOTIVE & MARINE BOILERS, 
! AND THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES FOR GAS, STEAM, & WATER. 
WAREHOUSES: 
69, Upper Thames Street, E.C.; Commercial Street, N.E.; & Charles Street, Soho Square, London; 
Also at 35, 36, 37, and 39, Granby Row, Manchester. 


MANUFACTORIES: 
The Old Tube Works, Wednesbury, and the Alma Works, Walsall, Staffordshire. 


Address to 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 
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ANTED. the City of ‘Durham GconD-HAND or Wanted, | BALANCE-SHEETS AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
Gas iD, by a practical WORKING F in good condition. Complete. (4 in.) Cash FIRM of Accountants, much’ 
MANAGER for the manufacturing department, to re- on. approval. engaged in the preparation of Gas Companies 
side on the works, and who understands fitting and Apply Secretary, Gas-Works, Thrapston, Nortn- | Accounts, are — to contract for the keeping, 
la of AMPTONSHIRE. balancing, or auditing the books of other Companies, 

Appl ired, add d to which, from their experience, they are enabled to do 
J. 


Al letter, stating salary req’ 
ARSHALL, Esq., Chairman 
Dura. 


of the Company, 





Z TO GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS. 


{ A GENTLEMAN of first-rate ability 

and repute, with a good appearance and address, 
calling on gas companies and fitters, wishes to fill up 
his time by representing another first-class house. 
Address A, X., care of Mr,. King, 11, Bolt. Court, 
Fazer Street, E.C, 





TO GAS COMPANIES, 


ANTED, the Advertiser, a 

Situation as WORKING MANAGER of a 
Gas-Work,. where the annual make is not less than 
4 or 5 million cubic feet. He can set clay and iron 
wetorts, lay mains, &c., and do gas-fitting in all its 


‘branches; take meters and all repairs connected with 


@as-works. Is manager of works now paying 10 per 


‘|cent. First-class testimonials, &c. 


J. 8, L., care of Mr. Thomas Sollory, Dale 


Appl 
RTON-ON-T RENT. 





GAS MANAGER WANTED. 
ANTED, for a Gas-Work in a 





country town, a MANAGER who understands 
the manufacture and distribution of gas, alsotheerection 
of gas-fittings. He must have good testimonials. 
Wages 248. per week, with house, fuel, and gaslight, 
besides some other small privileges. 

Apply to Joun R. WicHam, J. Edmundson & Co.,’s, 
Capel Street, Dupin, or Great Winchester Street 


| Buildings, Lonpon. 





ANTED, a good Stoker for a 
country Gas-Work. Constant employment. 
Address A. B., care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Srreet, E.C. 


TO SMITHS, FITTERS, &c. 
ANTED, a Man to repair and 


inspect meters, and to make himself generally 
useful about a Gas-Work. 

Apply with references, and stating wages, to Mr. 
M‘Cay, Manager, Gas-Works, Worthing, Sussex, 





ws TED a Situation, foreign or 
otherwise, by the advertiser, who has served 
his apprenticeship and been for ten years with one of 
the largest gas companies in England. Thoroughly 
conversant with all official and monetary business, be- 
derstanding the facture of gas, setting 
of retorts, distribution, laying of mains, &c. Fair 
draughtsman. Speaks French, Age 26; unmarried. 
Address C. P. A., care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 


WANTED, in Berlin, a Manager of 
the technical department in the Municipal Gas- 
Works, being the most extensive in Germany. He 
would be entrusted with the superintendence of three 
Gas-Works, which, being constructed according to the 
newest systems, supplied last year 900 millions of 
cubic feet of gas. e establishment of a fourth work 
is intended. He would also be obliged to project the 
plans of increasing both the works and the pipes, and 
to take care of their being completed in the best way. 

Any professional gentleman, who has already been 
the manager of a large Gas-Work would find in this 
situation the best sphere for his activity combined 
with a liberal salary. 

Candidates for this place must send in their testi- 
monials of their capacity before the lst of August, 
1867, and also a certificate which proves their having 
been before entrusted with the management of exten- 
sive Gas-Works, and address them to ‘* The Municipal 
Gas-Works of Berlin, Kwnig Strasse, No.7.” Salary 
and further particulars will be agreed upon with ,the 
qualified candidate. 


Berlin, May 4, 1867. 








Tuer MacistRatEs oF BERLIN. 





Fo SALE, 1 set of 12-in. Reversible 
Gas Condensers, 12ft. high; 8 square Chests; 
31.double Pipes ; 4 12-in. Face-Valves, and Connexions. 
Also, Self-Acting Overflow, with all Connexions, Also, 
1 set 12-in. reversible Gas Condensers, 16 ft. high ; 
6 square Chests; 17 double Pipes; 4 12-in. Face-Valves, 
and Connexions. Also, Self-Acting Overflow, with all 
Connexions. 

Apply to Arexanper Gray, Gray’s Place, St. 
Leonard’s, EpiInsurGH. 





TAR & NAPHTHA, 
BE LET, by Tender, for One, 


0 

T Three, or Five years, the TAR and NAPHTHA 
WORKS, situate in Farington, near Preston, together 
with the TAR produced at the works of the Preston 
Gas Company. 

Further particulars may be had on application to the 
undersigned. 

Tenders, addressed to the Directors of the Preston 
Gas Company, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Tar-Works,” 
&c., must be delivered not later than Saturday, the 13th 
day of July next. 

Henry Green, Engineer. 

Preston, June 20, 1867. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND ENGINEERS. 


OR SALE.—A Good Cast-Iron Tank, 
in excellent condition, 45 feet diameter, 14 feet 
deep, either with or without Gasholder. 
Also the following STATION-METERS :— 
One to pass _— cubic feet per hour, 





One ” ? ” ” 
One ” 4,000 ” ” 
Two ,, 3,000 ’ 


The whole have been taken apart, thoroughly examined, 
and are in good working order, equal to new. 
, The above have been taken down to make room for 


arger. 
Apply to Joun Vicxary, Gas Engineering Works, 
‘ER. 





TENDER FOR IRON-WORK & GAS APPARATUS, 


[HE Directors of the Preston Gas 

Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the Retort Mouthpieces, Upright and other Pipes, Hy- 
draulic Mains, Furnace Doors, &c., required for 210 
Retorts. Also for Scrubbers, Condensers, and a set of 
four large Purifiers, &c. 

Plans and specifications may be seen on and after 
Thursday, the 27th inst., at the Office of undersigned. 

Tenders, addressed to the Directors of the Preston 
Gas Company, and endorsed “Tender for Gas Appa- 
ratus,” must be delivered not later than Saturday, the 
13th day of July next. 

HENRY GREEN, Engineer. 
Preston, June 20, 1867: 





TAR & AMMONIACAL LIQUOR FOR SALE, 
HE Directors of the Blackburn Gas- 


light Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 

for the purchase of all the TAR and AMMONIACAL 
LIQUOR to be produced at their works between the 
Ist of January, 1868, and the 30th of June, 1869. 

Printed conditions and other information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. O. Brorners, the Company’s Engi- 
neer, by whom tenders in writing will be received until 
the Ist of August next. 

Gas-Works, Blackburn, June, 1867. 





AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
HE Board of Directors of the Com- 


mercial Gas Company will be prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made 
at their works at Stepney foraterm of One, Two, or 
Three years. 

Tenders, to be endorsed *‘ Tender for Ammoniacal 
Liquor,” to be delivered at the Secretary’s Office, on or 
before Thursday, the 27th inst. 

Full particulars can be obtained upon application to 
the EncIneEk at the Works, 

Stepney, June 14, 1867. 








ou erate terms. 
Address, SANDELL & Mappers, Accountants, 4, 
Skinner’s Place, Size Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 


HE Directors of the Wandsworth 
and Putney Gaslight and Coke Company are pre 
pared to receive TENDERS for the surplus TAR and 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, either together or sepa- 
rately, produced on their works from the 30th inst. to 
the 3lst day of March, 1868. 
Estimated quantity of Tar . . 62,000 gallons. 
0. do. Liquor. 90, ” 
Further particulars and conditions may be ascer- 
tained on application to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. 
H. E. Jones, at the Gas-Works, Wandsworth. 
Tenders to be sent under seal to the Offices of the 
Company, No. 14, High Street, Wandsworth, on or 
before the 29th inst., endorsed “‘ Tender for Tar and 
Liquor.” By order of the Board, 
ALFRED Lass, Secretary. 
14, High Street, Wandsworth, June 15, 1867. 


OPORTO GAS COMPANY. 


[THE Leases for the Supply of Gas 

having expired, owing to the death of the Lessee, 
J. A. Methven, Esq., the Company is desirous of CON- 
TRACTING with any suitable person or public Com- 
pany for the private and public SUPPLY of GAS in 
the City of Oporto for the term of seven years, beginning 
on the lst of October next, and will receive tenders 
within sixty days from the present date. 

The terms of the contract may be seen at No. 72, 
Rua do Breyner, Oporto, the private residence of the 
Director, from the 20th inst., where all necessary par- 
ticulars may be also obtained. 

The same Director is appointed to receive all tenders, 
duly sealed, and which shall be opened on the day next 
following the expiration of the sixty days above men- 
tioned—viz., the 12th of August—in the presence of 
His Excellency the Chairman of the Board of a Com- 
mittee already appointed for the purpose, as well as of 
any of the parties tendering, or their proxies. 

Francisco Pinto De Mriranpa, Director. 

Oporto, June 12, 1867. 


WREXHAM WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 


SECRETARY & MANAGER WANTED. 
'HE Directors of the Wrexham Water- 


Works Company require the Services of a com- 
—— person to act as MANAGER and SECRETARY. 
e will be required to devote his whole time to the 
service of the Company ; to keep the accounts and collect 
same. He must have a knowledge of Water-Works 
details, including the repair of works, mains, and 
service-pipes, and to have been employed previously on 
Water-Works. Salary £125 per annum. Security will 
be required. ie 
Apply, by letter only (enclosing testimonials), not 
later than the 22nd day of June instant, addressed 
**To the Cuarrman of the Water-Works Company,” 
Wrexham, Nortu WAtgs. 
Wrexham, June 4, 1867. 


GAS OF HIGH ILLUMINATING POWER. 
[tHE Trinidad Petroleum Company, 


Limited, will supply samples of their Trinidad 
PITCH for gas purposes of 1lb. each free of charge, 
or samples of 1 ton or upwards at 45s. per ton, deli- 
vered on to the railway at Silvertown, on application 
being made to their Secrerary, at the Offices of the 
Company, 110, Cannon Srreezr, E.C. 


PIRNIE OR METHILL CANNEL, 
NE of the best Gas Producing Can- 


nels for bringing up the quality of ordinary coal 
gas. See Dr. Frankland’s Lecture, reported in the 
JourNAL or Gas Licutina, 30th of April last. 
. Forprice apply to Prrniz Coat Company, Leven, Firg. 























NATURAL 
FY DRATED OXIDE of IRON 
constantly on Sale. Apply to 
MARTYN DENNIS AND CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 

















bs Fay 


Sct 


tight. 


gasholders. 





Frome, January 20, 1866. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, 
IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, 
PATENT GAS-VALVES. 

A PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO THE PATENTEES AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 





These Valves are formed of two cylinders, working one on the other horizontally, having their faces ground perfectly gas- 
They are adapted either as central valves, for two, three, or four purifiers—as bye-passes—or as inlet and outlet-valves for 


They have been fixed in some of the most important Gas-Works in the Kingdom, for more than eight years. Consider-| 
ably over two hundred of them are now in use, and the most satisfactory reports of their advantages continue to be received. 
They are simple in construction, and not liable to get out of repair, and if in course of time the faces should leak, they can be 
easily re-ground and made as tight as ever, without removal from their positions. Each Valve is fitted with an index, which 
shows to the person in charge of the Works in what direction the gas is passing. 
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